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ATTACKS ON THE CHURCH. 


Tue historians of modern times, 
with all their ability and philoso- 
phic penetration, have failed in 
Serine with the lucid colours which 
might have been. expected from 
them, the influence of religion on 
modern civilisation. “The two great- 
est, Hume and Gibbon, were taint- 
ed with the infidel spirit of the 
age in. which they-lived, and which 
worked out. its natural and appro- 
priate fruit in the French Revolu- 
tion.’ The. view which they ex- 
hibit, accordingly, of the influence 
of Christianity, is not only defective, 
but false:: they have. neither told 
the whole truth, nor nothing 
truth. The expedient which they 
have adopted for this purpose is 
the same which, in all ages, has 
been the most prolific source of er- 
ror: viz. the application to one age, 
of the feelings and information of 
another; and supposing that every 
thing must be always prejudicial or 
ridiculous, because it is so in the 

e in which they live. Thus, they 
ridicule or vilify the Monasteries 
and Nunneries, the Papal power and 
superstitious feelings of the middle 
ages,—forgetting that the eighteenth 
was not the fourteenth century ; that 
asylums for helpless weakness are 
not required, when the reign of law 
and the authority of government is 
established ; and that spells thrown 
over the imagination, useless or ri- 
diculous in an age of order and civi- 
lisation, are the only bridles on vio 
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lence in a period of anarchy and 
blood. The insolent and pegrene: 
ful modern liberals who revile the 
Christian faith, and see in its insti- 
tutions only the remnant of feudal 
servitude and the remains of Gothi 
pr onesie - fact oe ye 8 re 
of the principles.on w 
themssiven yee which consis 
their political strength, mainly 
the effects of the religion which they 
abhor; and, but for the ‘previous 
effects of Christianity in 

the fetters of slavery, diffusing ge- 
neral information on the must aan: 
mentous of all subjects; coercitig the 
violence of power, and mitigating the 
horrors of war, instead of being lie 
mitted to carry on, unmolested, their 
parricidal warfare against the Fer 
rents to which they owe all their 
blessings, they would have been 
crouching, as in Persia or Turkey, 
beneath the fetters of Oriental 
power. 

Such a spectacle has for a long 
course of years been presented in 
the neighbouring kingdom, and such 
consequences are now r by 
the first of European monarchies. 
It is in this view eminently favour- 
able to the cause of religion and 
freedom throughout the world, that 
the second French Revolution has. 
arisen, and torn aside the thin veil 
which the pious dispositions and 
mild government of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, had thrown over 
the disjointed remains of the revolu- 
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tionary volcano. During the Resto- 
ration, the liberal party of Great 
Britain were never weary of extol- 
ling the happy condition and bril- 
liant prospects of the French people ; 
and uniformly held out, that much 
as the violence and horrors of the 
preceding’ convulsions were to be 
deplored, their final results had been 
finently favourable to the interests 

of mankind. The delusion was thus 
generally diffused, that Christianity 
formed no essential part of public 
pe A Bay it Ly possible to rear 
a y state of society on the 
foundation of church spoliation, and 
general infidelity; and that in a re- 
generated monarchy, religion might 
be dispensed with, and public virtue 
supersede the necessity of ecclesias- 
tical instructors. Is there any well- 
informed man who will now dare to 
maintain the paradox? The revolt 
of the Barricades, the accession of 
the Citizen King, has dispelled the 
illusion : it has disclosed the interior 
of the whited sepulchre, exhibited 
the ghastly features of premature 
decay, amidst the triumph of the 
revolutionists; held up to public 
gaze the extinction of all the ele- 
ments of freedom in the first of rege- 
nerated monarchies; exhibited a 
growth of licentiousness and profli- 
gacy unparalleled in any modern 
tate, and revealed to the world, as 
the certain fruits of irreligious tri- 
umphs, the chains, the well-known 

ns of Eastern despotism. 

“ There are but two eras inhuman 
affairs,” says Madame de Stael, 
“ that which preceded, and that 
which followed the introduction of 
Christianity.” The evident and 
ruinous effects of the extinction of 
religion in France, have forced them- 
selves upon the observation of the 
most enlightened even of the liberal 

in that fervent country. It 
was impossible, that a generation 
could grow up under the practical 
influence of irreligious sentiments, 
without the disastrous effects of such 
a change forcing themselves upon 
the observation of every impartial 
observer; and accordingly M. Gui- 
zot, though one of the liberal leaders, 
and by no means guitions in regard 
to the previous measures of that 
party Ww led to the Revolution 
of July, has portrayed in vivid 
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colours the important effects of Chris- 
tianity upon the fabric of society 
in modern Europe. Public misfor- 
tune has righted the human mind. 
We no longer meet with the sneers 
at religion in the enlightened writers 
of France, which disgrace the other- 
wise incomparable works of Hume 
and Gibbon. Even the lucid and 
poisons spirit with which Ro. 
ertson has reviewed the progress of 
society in modern Europe, yields to 
the antiquarian penetration, the en- 
larged views, with which Guizot has 
traced, through all the obscurity of 
the middle ages, the historical bless- 
ings of religious institutions; and 
that fervent and enthusiastic defence 
of Christianity, which for above a 
century had been wanting to French 
literature, was found within sight of 
the altar of the Goddess of Reason, 
in the burning thoughts and gifted 
eloquence of Chateaubriand. 
en Napoleon took the field, in 
1815, against the forces of combined 
Europe, he marched in the first 
instance against the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s army : “for if I defeat the 
English,” said he, “ what need I care 
for all the hordes which the Austrians, 
Russians, and Prussians, are direct- 
ingto the Rhine?” Revolutionary 
madness pays the same sincere, but 
involuntary homage to the Church, in 
every State which it invades: it 
directs its first and strongest attack 
against the establishments of Chris- 
tianity. An unerring instinct tells 
its leaders, that if they can only 
overthrow its bulwarks, they will 
find it an easy matter to overturn 
all the other institutions of society ; 
that when the sentinels at the gates 
are massacred, the battlements will 
soon be in their power. The Church 
was the first victim of democratic 
fervour in France; and before a 
stroke was levelled either at the 
nobility or the throne, the whole 
ecclesiastical property in the State 
was confiscated; the earliest mea- 
sure of the revolutionists in Spain 
and Portugal, when they obtained 
possession of supreme power in 1823, 
was to extinguish the whole institu- 
tions, and appropriate the whole 
rye ronge of the Church ; and the 
rst use which the reformers of 


England have made of the extraor- 
dinary triumph of the Reform Bill, 
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blished Church the whole discon- 
tented humours of the State. 

The assault on the Church, there- 
fore, is not to be regarded as a mere 
isolated menace on a detached inte- 
rest in the State. It is a direct at- 
tack on the whole interests of so- 
ciety—the first of a series of mea- 
sures by which the nobility, the 
throne, the funds, the great estates, 
will be destroyed. The leaders of 
the revolutionary party are well 
aware that the Church is the great 
bond which unites the higher and 
the lower orders ; that in its defence 
all the greatest and noblest, as 
well as the humblest and simplest 
of the community, are linked toge- 
ther; and that in the feelings of 
common devotion, and the worshi 
of God under one common roof, feel- 
ings of mutual sympathy are produc- 
ed, which are perhaps the only ties of 
affection which, in the present arti- 
ficial state of society, unite the higher 
and the lower orders. All this they 
know,.and the effects of this union 


they fear from the bottom of their . 


hearts. They are well aware that 
the Catholic Relief Bill, by depri- 
ving the Conservative party of the 
vast support which they received 
from the Lr yt hog sympathy of the 
great mass of the rural tenantry on 
that important — did more 
to prostrate the defences of the mo- 
narchy than any measure since the 
Revolution, and led by natural con- 
sequence to the Reform Bill, and all 
the catalogue of disasters by which 
it has been attended. Knowing this, 
and anticipating a similar junction 
of the Conservative leaders and the 
rural population, in defence of the 
Church of England, they are inde- 
fatigable in their efforts to heap up 
obloquy on its institutions; and an- 
ticipate from its overthrow the dis- 
persion of the last phalanx which re- 
mains between them and the attain- 
ment of all their selfish and revolu- 
tionary projects. 

The valutioniets have begun 
their attack in an artful way, Know- 
ing the influence of education on the 
mind of youth—seeing the noble 
stand which Oxford and Cambridge 
have made against the Reform Bill, 
and all the ruinous measures by 
which it has been followed ; irritated 
beyond measure at the multitudes of 
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able and highly educated young men’ 
whom those two noble seminaries 
annually send forth, strongly ime 
bued with Conservative principles; 
bitterly galled by the obvious fact, 
that, the waters flowing from these 
great fountains of knowledge are 
now purified, and the sophisms of 
modern liberalism effectually ba. 
nished from the pee enlightened, 
classes of society, they have re- 
course to a lower body. They re- 
present these venerable institutions 
as the mere fastnesses of error, pre- 
judice, and cupidity, and hold forth, 
as the first of the many grievances un- 
der which they labour, the necessity 
of conforming to the Church of Eng- 
land before they can attain any of 
the honours or important stations in 
the University. This is their first 
attack on Religion, the Church, and 
the State ; they hope thus to get pos- 
session of the great fountain of 
public instruction, and so turn b 
its source the mighty stream which, 
has so long opposed a barrier to 
their progress. 

As it is obvious what the designs 
of the Revolutionists are in mak ng 
this inroad, so it would be mere af- 
fectation in the Conservatives to at- 
tempt to conceal what their motives: 
are for resisting it. They are fully 
aware of the importance of religion 
to society, and deeply impressed 
with a conviction, that the Church 
of England is the form in which its 
blessings can best be communicated 
to the English people. Believing. 
this, they regard Oxford and Came _ 
bridge as not merely places of edu« 
cation, but essentially and chiefly, 
places of religious education. They 
are persuaded, that unless the ele« 
ments of a right faith are early im- 
planted in the minds of the influen- 
tial part of the nation—unless the 
truths of Christianity in its purest 
form are early inhaled by our states- 
men, our legislators, our instructors, 
the institutions, not only of religion, 
but of society, are bound together — 
by a rope of sand, and all the ele- 
ments of British greatness and free- 
dom will be ve dissolved by the. 
subtle poison which has proved fatal 
to them in the neighbouring ly 
dom. Belie this, and deep 
impressed with the necessity of pre-, 
serving unsullied the great fountaina 
of public thought, they are resolved 
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to resist to the uttermost any mea- 
sures calculated to weaken the as- 
cendency of the Established Church 
in these seminaries, and render 
their walls the theatre of the di- 
visions, acrimony, and malevolent 
oe which so lamentably per- 
vade the dissenting interest in every 
other part of the kingdom. In doing 
this, they are not actuated by any ill- 
will towards that body, adorned by 
many eminent and respectable men ; 
they are merely sensible of the ob- 
vious truth, that they cannot coexist 
in the same establishment, that their 
sphere of usefulness lies in different 
quarters, and that the utility of both 
would be destroyed, if they were 
oe side by side in an institution 

damentally framed upon the 
— of one system of religious 
faith. 

What would the Catholics say, if a 
Protestant were to insist not merely 
upon receiving the elements of edu- 
cation at Maynooth College, but be- 
ing declared eligible to its profes- 
sorships? or a Jew were to com- 
plain of injustice, because he were 
not permitted to become Professor 
of Divinity in a Christian University ; 
or a Protestant were to propose that 
he should be elected to an important 
situation in the Propaganda of 
Rome ? In all these cases the absur- 

.dity of the demand is obvious, and 
our own Dissenters and Liberals 
would be the first to point it out, if 
it were attempted by any member 
of the Church of England. But they 
wilfully shut their eyes to the un- 
reasonable nature of such a demand 
when directed against the Establish- 
ed Church of this country ; or rather, 
. they distinctly see it and feel it, but 
obstinately persist in supporting it, 
from its tendency to advance their 
revolutionary projects. . 

Nothing but confusion and dis- 
cord, envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, can be expected to 
arise from permitting the point of 
the dissenting wedge to be introdu- 
ced into either of the Universities. 
They say now, that they wish to be 
allowed to aspire to scholarships 
and degrees; that is, to become 
members of the University, and have 
a vote in various elections and mat- 
ters connected with academical dis- 
cipline. What good is to be derived 
from such an introduction ? -Is it ex- 
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pedient to introduce the firebrand of 
religious discord, the — of 
an established and rival church, into 
the calm retreats of science and 
philosophy? Has the experience of 
mankind shewn that religious strife 
is so trifling and inconsiderable a 
source of discord, that it can be safe- 
ly introduced into the bosom of a 
peaceful community? Are no evil 
consequences to be anticipated, not 
merely to the Church of England, 
but to religion in general, from the 
jealousy, the animosity, and heart- 
burnings of two rival sets of theolo- 
gians in one University, each burn- 
ng with zeal for the propagation 
of their own set of opinions, and 
each striving to draw off proselytes, 
and students from their antagonist? 
Is there any example in the world, 
in any country really governed by 
religious principles, of such a hete- 
rogeneous mixture of discordant the- 
ological principles in a public semi- 
nary of education? Such a system 
may do very well in regenerated 
and revolutionized France, which 
-has nearly thrown off the old slough 
of the Christian faith, and appears 
now in the parti-coloured skin of 
science, profligacy, and despotism ; 
but it is incompatible with a sincere’ 
belief in the truth of their principles 
by either Churchmen or Dissenters, 
and could lead to nothing, in a 
really Christian establishment, but 
the fierceness of religiousstrife, or the 
supineness of sceptical indifference. 
The able and candid journals in 
the dissenting interest openly avow, 
and publicly glory in, the ulterior 
objects which they have in view, in 
thus seeking to force themselves into 
the Universities. The Examiner de- 
clares that the object is of vital im« 
portance, for that if once they suc- 
ceed in possessing themselves of the 
lever of education, the speedy évér- 
throw of the Establishment will -be 
a comparatively easy task. They are 
perfectly right. It will be so; and 
therefore it is, that not only all friends 
to the Church of England, but: all 
sincere and upright believers in 
Christianity, should unite their forces 
to resist an invasion fraught with 
such danger, not only to so vener- 
= - Aap om or oe but such ‘ 
culable er to the progress 

Christianity over the world. It-ie 


impossible to estimate the effects 
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which would be produced, not upon 
these islands in cular, but tthe 
world in general, if the Chureh of 
England were overturned. What 
other church has ever so nobly main- 
tained the contest, not merely of its 
own tenets, but of Christianity in ge- 
neral,as that of England? Where shall 
we find, in the annals of any other 
-people, so stupendous an array of 

ing and intellect, of eloquence 
and genius, of taste and piety ? The 
fervent spirit and poetic ardour of 
Jeremy Taylor—the learned wisdom 
and practical piety of Barrow—the 
pious:aspirations and devout feelings 
of Hooker—the sound judgment and 
clear sggacity of Tillotson—the me- 
taphysical acuteness and discrimi- 
nating talent of Samuel Clarke, have 
stamped immortality upon the church 
to which they belonged. The pro- 
phecy of Latimer and Ridley at the 
stake is already accomplished—they 
have lighted a flame which, by the 
grace of God; will never be extin- 


If the Democratic dissenters of mo- 
dern times were worthy of the land 
which gave them birth, and. the sires 
from which-they sprang, they would 
tremble before they laid a hand on 
an establishment which has done, 
and is doing, such marvellous things. 
Greater in its achievements than the 
patriotism of antiquity—more glo» 
rious in» its conquests than the Ro-. 
man legions, it subjected, not 
kingdoms, but hemispheres, to its in- 
fluence; and in the admirable Litur- 

by which it has spoken to the 
oarte of so many millions, and is 
destined to speak to the hearts of so 
many myriads of mankind, establish- 
ed an unseen dominion, against which 
the forces of hell shall strive in 
vain. They may root the Mother 
Church out of the British islands— 
they may annihilate the parent of such 
unequalled greatness—they may re- 
duce the land of Newton and Bacon 
to an infidel state—they may render 
Christianity, in this its once favour- 
ed ark, hateful by their ambition, or 
contemptible by their divisions— 
they. overturn = British - 

‘b success, but extinguis 
a Yhurch of d they never 
will, till talent has ceased to com- 
mand the admiration, and piety win 
the affections, and usefulness secure 
the-concurrence of mankind, = 
* 
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And are these glories and this use- 
fulness matter of historymerely? Must 
we turn to other days, to the annals 
of an earlier age, to the works of an 
infant Establishment, for proofs of its 
continued: and undecaying lustre? 
No! The present time bears witness 
to its achievements; the land in which 
we live affords testimony of its splen- 
dour. Neverin any former age, not 
even in that memorable one which 
arose, conquering and to conquer; 
out of the fires of Smithfield, nor in 
that equally momentous period when 
it set itself to oppose the torrent of 
licentiousness which overspread the 
country on the accession of Charles 
IL, did the Church of England ap- 
pear in brighter and more glorious 
colours, than now, when, undeterred 
by the terrors of a revolution, and 
unseduced by the allurements of 

ower, she maintains her faith invio- 
ate, and preserves in silent courage 
her blissful career. It is on this try- 
ing, this momentous occasion, that 
the inherent purity of her prin- 
ciples and dignity of her character 
have been most conspicuous. Other 
ages have witnessed the prostration 
of religious institutions by the fer« 
vour of sectarian zeal, or the attacks 
of infidel ribaldry; other countries 
have seen the noble foundations of 
ancient piety torn up by the fury of 
modern revolution,—but in all such 
cases the government at least was 
steady to its duty and its principles, 
and in the hour of trial the throne 
and the altar fell together. It has 
been reserved for our age alone to 
witness the Church, in the moment 
of its greatest danger, bereft of sup- 
port in the quarter where every prin- 
ciple of duty and wisdom entitled it 
to expect it; to see the forces of re- 
volutionand of the government blend- 
ed together for the promotion of mea- 
sures evidently and avowedly intend- 
ed to accomplish its destruction, and 
the whole weight of the prerogative - 
exerted to force through a revolu- 
tionary change, the first effect of 
which was openly announced to be 
the arraying all the forces of demo- 
cracy at once against its battlements. 
Assailed thus, in front and rear at 
the same time, threatened by the 
enemy without, deserted by the gar- 
rison within, it has nobly stood at its 
post, mildly but firmly withstanding 
the attacks of its-enemies, replying’ 












’ ‘by the lustre of its character to ‘all 
the calumnies with which it was as- 
sailed, and exhibiting an example of 
usefulness, piety, and benevolence, 
. in the midst of a corrupted society, 
which may well put its antagonists 
to the blush for the obvious bless- 
ings to which they have been insen- 
sible, and the vast advantages which 
they have sought to destroy. 

n we reflect on the calumnies 
which the Dissenters have heaped on 
the Church of England,—when we 
look ‘back to their history and her 
history,—when we consider what 
they are, and what she is, we are lost 
in astonishment at the audacity and 
effrontery of their pretensions, and the 

8 ignorance of history, science, 

y, and literature, which such 
diatribes imply in their followers. 
The schoolmaster has been abroad 
to very little purpose; his instruc- 
tions have wofully darkened the 

when such misrepresentations 
ean find a willing reception in any, 
even the humblest and most preju- 
diced class of readers. Who are the 


great men who adorn and have im-- 


mortalized the dissenting churches 
of Britain ? Respectable worthy pas- 
tors they have had, and have ; two or 
threerather ingenious metaphysicians 
they may point out; eminent numes 
in science they may boast; sturdy 
supporters of democracy they have 
uced: butto compare them tothe 
unlinaries of the Church of England! 
Where are their Taylors, and Bar- 
rows, and Hookers, their Clarkes, 
and Cudworths, and .Newtons, their 
Sherlocks, and Ogdens, and Paleys, 
their Warburtons, and Butlers, and 
their Hebers, Coplestones, 
and Alisons ? What names 
have they — which have ac- 
quired a European reputation, or 
are known beyond the straits of Do- 
ver or the Atlantic, or will survive 
the fervour and zeal of the little sect 
to which they belong ? * 
ds .it in the more silent and un- 
obtrusive, but not less important 
walks of usefulness, that we are to 
look for evidence of the benefits of 
a national Establishment? Where 
shall we find such numerous—such 
overwhelming proofs of it, as in the 
Ohureh of England? What other 
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national religion has ever so effectu- 
ally resis all the powers : of 
wickedness?—what other has so 
manfully endured the terrors of a 
persecuting, or resisted the corrup- 
tions of a profligate age ?—what 
other has spread so far and wide 
the principle and practice of true 
religion ?—what other has so tho- 
roughly engrafted the great duty of- 
Christian charity, not only upen the 
habits and feelings, but the institu- 
tions of the —— ? The. Poor 
Laws, the noblest monument, as 
they were originally conceived, of 
Christian benevolence and political 
wisdom, that ever was reared by 
man, date their origin from the 42d 
of Elizabeth, shortly after the esta- 
blishment of the National Chureh; 
and but for the steady provision 
which they have since afforded to 
sickness and old age, the institutions 
of England could never have with- 
stood the shocks arising from the 
vicissitudes of employment and sub- 
sistence, incident to a great commer- 
cial and manufacturing community. 
The charitable institutions, and be- 
nevolent establishments of the island, 
have since that time been unbound- 
ed, notwithstanding the vast burden 
entailed on the State by the subse- 
quent misdirection of that great 
engine of national pity; and if we 
add together the legal and the volun- 
tary contributions made good by 
English charity and benevolence 
since its first establishment, we shall 
find their amount unparalleled in 
any other age or country. Where 
shall we find a National Church 
that has so effectually resisted the 
agents of corruption which have 
been so long and actively at work in 
the British islands, and preserved 
the standard of national morals so 
high, and the adherence to religion 
so general, amidst sources of corrup- 
tion unparalleled in any country, 
ancient or modern? Roman virtue 
rapidly yielded to the wealth brought 
in by her victorious legions; Can- 
stantinople soon was corrupted by 
the stream of wealth which flewed 
into the great emporium of Asiatic 
commerce ; Venetian patriotism sunk 
under the enervating influence of 
Indien opulence: but the Eaglish 





_® We except Priestly and Hall; 


two names of lasting celebrity, 
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character has withstood, for above a 
century, the corrupting influence of 
all the causes which singly proved 
fatal to her predecessors in that 
dazzling career; conquests ter 
than attended the standardsof Rome, 
even in the days of Czwsar; com- 
merce more extensive than flowed 
into the golden horn of Constantino- 
ple: wealth more boundless than 
astern riches poured into the La- 
ne of St Mark. While France, 
er equal in years, was immersed in 
\the corruptions and infidelity which 
induced the desolating tempest of 
the Revolution; while Spain, debili- 
tated by prosperity, had sunk into 
an inglorious old age; while Italy, 
her elder born in national existence, 
unmindful of her immortal prede- 
cessors, had yielded to the deadly 
poison of long established refine- 
ment,— England alone remained 
comparatively pure and unchanged 
in its public character, and exhibit- 
ed, though grey in years of renown, 
the energy and vigour of youthful 
civilisation. What is the chief cause of 
this singular exception in favour of 
the British Empire, of that tendency 
to decay which seems the common 
lot of earthly things? The purity 
and practice of her Established 
Church; the incessant efforts which 
its teachers have made to struggle 
with so many and varied causes of 
corruption; the principles which 
they have implanted in the minds of 
youth, and exemplified in their own 
lameless and blessed career. It is 
here that we are to find the secret 
of the long. duration of British pros- 
perity; of the matchless progress 
she has made in arts, and usefulness, 
and arms ; and the unexampled re- 
sistance she has opposed to the many 
principles of decay fermenting in her 
own bosom. Extinguish these foun- 
tains of living water; mingle them 
with the bitterness of sectarian zeal, 
or the indifference of foreign infi- 
delity; and how rapidly will the 
unresisted principles of corruption 
spread—how speedily will her lon 
averted old age fall upon the Britis 
Empire! 
hme 5 men may rail at the 
sloth and indolence: of the Esta- 
‘blishment; sectarian zeal may mag- 
nify the vices or weakness of a 
few of its unworthy members;: but 
history, judging by the actions of 
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men, will pronounce the ‘labours - 
of the English Church the. most 
astonishing monument of Christian 
beneficence that ever has existed 
upon earth. It is institutions which. 
make men. The efforts of the Eng- 
lish Church have been 80 astonish- 
ing, because its Establishment. is 
admirably calculated. te combine 
practical beneficence with specula- 
tive research; and unite humble 
usefulness with dignified exertion, 
If its members had been exclusive- 
ly of the aristocratic classes, it 
would have sunk into the corrup- 
tions of the French Hierarchy; if of 
the lower, it would have been lost 
in the jealousies of the English Dis- 
senters. It is by the happy com- 
bination of the two,by the ad 
mixture of plebeian vigour and abi- 
lity with patrician Justre and. de- 
scent,—by the union of the elevated 
character and simple habits of the 
old English gentlemen with the ta- 
lents and energy of its rising urban 
society, that its admirable and dig- 
nified character has so long and du- 
rably been as anes on the Church 
of England. move the operation 
of these causes, by the destruction 
or mutilation of the Establishment, 
and how soon would this character 
be lost, and this usefulness. extin- 

uished, and these virtues cease to 

less mankind? 

Where is now. the Church o 
France? In that revolutionized and 
regenerated realm, what are the cha- 
racter, utility, and prospects of the. 
Christian clergy? What 
have they opposed to the flood-of 
licentiousness, profligacy, and cor- 
ruption which broke in Bren the 
—_ opt the oe revolu- 

onary ciples are now 
the Bossuets and Fenelons, the Mas- 
sillons and Bourdaloues, the’ Fle- 
chiers and Saurins, the Malebran- 
ches and Pascals of the best of re-< 
publics? Buried in the vault of all 
the Gapulets; overwhelmed in the. 
ruins of the Establishment; drown- 
ed = fanaa cr i le for the 
necessaries of life, which is im 
on pastors in their al sn 
pare French og ea 
questionably not extinct; tl y 
of her arms is indelibly engraven in 
the records of history; the resear- 
osophers have rival- 


& 


i 


led all but 


ewton’s fame; thetaste 
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of her — attracts all the na- 
tions of Earope to her capital. How 
has it happened, that no addition 
whatever has been made to her reli- 
gious celebrity, nor any men arisen 
te bear the standard of the Cross 
abreast of the ensigns of temporal 
glory? The cause is to be found 
n the destruction of the Establish- 
ment; in the consequent casting 
down of religion into the lower 
walks of life; in the ceaseless and 
humble toil imposed upon the de- 
awe members of the present 

hurch. No man in France would 
make his son an ecclesiastic who 
could get him as an apprentice into 
@ grocer’s shop, or had the pros- 
pect of making him a sergeant of 
artillery. The Church, the first and 
most important of professions in 
every Christian state, is abandoned 
to the lowest classes of society ; and 
so humble are their means, that they 
are unable to give to their younger 
members even the decent education 
which in Britain is placed within the 
reach of every peasant. Such have 
been the effects of destroying the 
Establishment in the first of Euro- 
pean monarchies. 

And has the boasted spread of 
education, have the efforts of the 
schoolmaster been able to supersede 
the necessity of Christian instruc- 
tors in that great and varied com- 
munity ? The rapid progress of de- 
ay erehion’ oo" fri a increase 

y, afford decisive evi- 
dence. that it has not; and that, 


_ with the destruction of the National 


Church, the national regenerators 
have destroyed the seeds of lasting 
prosperity, or even durable exis- 
tence.* Inthe condition of France, 
therefore, we may see a living in- 

of the effect of demolishing 


“the Church Establishment upon 


public morality, and, of course, by a 

rocess, upon national safety ; 
and. if we would follow the course 
of cor: mn upon which they are 
new so far advanced, we have now 
on)y to imitate their example, 


The argument which supposes 
that. religious instruction is not ne- 
cessarily dependent upon national 
support, and that you may leave the 
people to choose and pay their own 
pastors, as they choose and pay their 
own butchers, bakers, and tailors, is 
obviously and palpably unsound. It 
presupposes that the people are qua- 
lified to judge what is good for them 
in religious tuition ; that an unerring 
instinct will lead them to church, as 
it leads them to breakfast or dinner ; 
and that they will provide them- 
selves with the requisite supply of 
spiritual food, just as certainly as 
they will provide for the physical 
necessities or desires of their being. 
Does any one’s experience of hu- 
man nature, any one’s knowledge of 
the world, any one’s acquaintance 
with history, support such an opi- 
nion? Is it not certain, on the con- 
trary, that mankind, if left to them- 
selves, will, in general, make no 
provision whatever for their spiri- 
tual necessities ; that, engrossed with 
the necessities of their present con- 
dition, and pressed by the wants of 
their animal desires, they will utter- 
ly neglect the weightier matters of 
the law; and that to apply the prin- 
ciples of free trade and unlimited 
competition to religious instruction, 
is, in other words, to deliver both 
poor and rich over to the unre- 
strained influence of passion, sen- 
suality, and wickedness ? 

Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature; but it is preservation in this 
world, not the next, which is the 
ruling principle. The clergy, de- 

rived of all steady support or fixed 
incomes, and driven to depend on 
their flocks for their subsistence, must 
adapt themselves to the tastes and 
dispositions of the mass of the peo- 
ple; and what that is we may every 
day see. They must teach, not what is 
true, or in the end useful, but what is 
agreeable, and at the moment profit- 
able. Fanaticism, extravagance, and 
absurdity—stimulus to the imagina- 
tion—food for the passions—must 





* The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births in Paris was, in 1824, as nine 
to eighteen nearly ; in 1831, under the influence of the Revolution of the Barricades, 
it had become as eleven to nineteen, or as one to one and a half nearly, and is daily 

om: the increase. See Obit. Ann. 1832. In the county of Middlesex, including 
London, it is as one to thirty-eight only.—Pongea’s Parl. Tables, ii. 53. 
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become the + character- 
istic of the theological instruction of 


the great bulk of the ple. Rea- 
juny photon, ingunditahos. self-com- 
mand, and devotion, will be speedily 
discarded. David Hume himself has 
said, that a Church Establishment is 
necessary to preserve religious in- 
struction from extravagance and er- 
ror; and the observation is perfectly 
just in all ages, because it is founded 
on the experienced inability of the 
human. mind, in the multitude, when 
left to itself, to resist the inroads of 
imaginationand excitement upon the 
domain of and reason. 

Nor is it. upon the middling 
and lower fa that the ruinous 
effeets of the want of a religious Es- 
tablishment would be dily felt. 
Consequences, if possible still more 
disastrous, would inevitably follow 
upon the higher orders—upon the 
noble, the haughty, the affluent. 
They would speedily draw off from 
their humbler brethren—an aristo- 
cratic religion would arise—fashion- 
able preachers, in highly-rented 
—— of worship, would attract 

rilliant audiences—the temple of 
God would become the theatre of 
vanity. Those who know how much 
this has already taken place in the 

is, even with all the equa- 
a. of parochial places of 
worship and an Established Church, 
may conceive, how rapidl y it would 
spread if the Establishment were 
annihilated, and the different classes 
of society were scattered abroad to 
seek each their own places of devo- 
tion, according as their finances, 
their habits, their inclinations, led 
them. A King’s Theatre of religion 
would speedily arise; the ayenues 
to certain churches, favourites with 
the higher orders, would be throng- 
ed with carriages, while the unno- 
ticed poor were allowed to slink 
away to their humble meeting- 
houses through lanes and alleys. In 
such fashionable places of worship, 
could we expect truth to be coiely 
and fearlessly spoken, or vice right- 
ly and sincerely stigmatized? Is it 
} that prevailing vices would be 
loudly condemned, and agreeable 
weaknesses sternly reprobated, and 
- fashionable indulgences vehemently 
. exposed, by HM pap who, by the 
propagation of such wholesome but 
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unpalatable doctrines, might be  re- 
duced ‘frem a: thousand to a hun- 
dred a-year? : ti Aas, 
Of ali the numerous delusions that 
democratic ambition has succeeded 
in palming off upon mankind, there 
is none so utterly extravagant as the 
doctrine, that an Established Chureh, 
and the payment of the clergy by 
means of tithes, are aristocratic in- 
stitutions, and that the lower orders 
would gain by having the revenues 
of the Establishment applied to other 
and secular purpeses. Who «pays 
the clergyin the Established Church ? 
The landowners in the country; and 
the houseowners in towns; vis, 
the richest classes in both situations. 
The tithe,apparently paid by the 
farmer, is in reality defrayed by the 
landierd ; if it did not exist, the rent 
he receives would be proportionally 
advanced: the Scotch farmer who 
pays no tithe, pays more in rent 
than the English does in rent and 
tithe put together. The clergy 
are, in truth, /anded proprietors, 
who draw their share of the produce 
on the condition of furnishing gra- 


tuitous instruction to the ein | 
the momentous subjects of r ; 


while the landowner draws'the re- 
mainder under no: such condition. 
In what way the labouring or indus- 
Salen om a to be none g ‘by 
epr y of the landed 
estates which sor enable thé 


poor 
to receive from them lows | of . 
religious instruction for nothiidg, md 


throwing them directly as a burden 
upon the hard-earned wages of ‘the 
poor, we leave it to the advocates of 
such a change to explain. ‘ 
The effect of such a change*must 
be either to extinguish 
instruction altogether, and leave the 
people in a nominally Christian 
state, without information on their 
duties or the other world, but what 
they could pick up from the Mecha- 
nics’ Institutesand Penny Magazines, 


or to force every congregation’ to 
maintain its own'clergyman. Ifthe 


revolutionists intend the -first, -we 
understand them. They wish to 
reduce Great Britain to a heathen 
state; to allow the human mind, 
deprived: of the light of revelation, 
to recur to the absurdity and gross- 
ness of polytheism ; «they would 
restore us to the harberoug: rites: of 
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or the brilliant mytho- 
-of the Greeks, or the austere 
superstition of the Druids. If not, 
they are doubtless prepared to shew 
how the human mind, consumed as 
it. is with ceaseless anxiety on the 
government of this world, and the 
events of the next, is to be prevented 
from relapsing into error, heathen 
tion, pagan belief, the inva- 
attendants, in every former 

age of the world, of the extinction 
or meapeet of the worship of the one 
true . If this is not the design 
of the revolutionists, and they really 
desire to preserve the Christian 
ere this country, they are 
prepared to shew how the 

working classes, whose interests 
they to advocate, are to be 
‘by confiscating the proper- 

ty which now pays for the religious 
instruction of the poor, and laying 
the maintenance of the clergy as a 
direct tax upon the wages of indus- 


MOF al} the classes of landed pro- 
the clergy are the one who 

spend their incomes most directly 

_ and immediately among the people 
re Sort ama his nouns 
t circumstance, especially 

in an age when the tendency to fly 
abroad, and forget the anxieties of 
Britain in the dissipation and luxury 
of foreign —. is so extremely 
valent in “A ney _—. 
strange, then, that the clergy 

and, » who are the class or 
all others of the landed proprie- 
‘tors. who are most resident, and 
domestic industry most 
Jargely by their wealth, should be 
; whom 60 great a ela- 

-mouris raised, and that the lay own- 
ers, who are subject to no obligation 


. 


allowed to range the world over in 
quest of pleasure or excitement, 
Without raising any qomomy of 

their ag a O’ Connell sees 
this. ly, though frequently for 
party purpeses he thinks fit to con- 


* 


ceal or. it. When the Irish 
Church m Bill was brought in 
she said that he hailed it, 
and ly the suppression of the 
ten ) a8 the greatest boon 
ever erred upon the Emerald 
Isles but, this session, in summing up 
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the catalogue of Ministerial delin- 
quencies against Ireland, he placed 
in the very front rank the extinction 
of the ten bishops, “almost the only 
remnant ofresident landowners leftin 
the country.” Such are the inconsist- 
encies of the revolutionists ; and the 
opinion to which the great Agitator 
has now arrived as to the propriety 
of not extinguishing the clergy, 
and depriving the people of the in- 
estimable benefits of such a body 
of landowners constantly residin 
amongst them, will be universal, 
when the voice of passion is stilled; 
but not perhaps before the at 
work of spoliation is effected, and the 
Church has ceased to be numbered 
among the landowners of England. 
Incalculable would be the evils 
to the poor, if the present race of 
resident clergymen were extirpa- 
ted by the dissolution of the Esta- 
blishment, and their place supplied 
only by dissenting ministers, or 
curés, as in regenerated France. 
Would such a body, hardly equal in 
point of acquirement, family, edu- 
cation, or income, to the humblest 
class of present schoolmasters, be 
expected to perform the functions, 
or discharge the duties, or carry on 
the beneficence of the present parish 
priests? Connected as the clergy 
now are with the landed proprietors, 
and frequently the aristocracy, by 
family, university education, and 
society, and with the poor by duty, 
proximity of residence, and Christian 
benevolence, they form a link, bind- 
ing together the higher and lower or- 
ders, of inestimable value and impor 
tance; whose influence has done 
more than that of any other class to 
knit society together, whose value 
could only be fully appreciated if 
were removed, and an irrepa- 


-rable chasm left in the place which 


they occupied. Suppose a tax-ga- 
therer sent down to every county, 
to collect the tithes for behoof of 
the consolidated fund, or in aid of 
the establishment for the diffusion 
of politico-economical and scientific 
disquisitions; will such an officer 
supply the place of a Christian cler- 
gyman, living in the several parishes, 


visiting the poor, heading all the 
undertakings for their improvement, 
instructing them in their religious 
duties, rejoicing with them ~when 
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they rejoiced, and weeping with them 
when they wept? Are the farmers 


likely to compound their tithes for 

a twentieth instead of a tenth of the 

produce with such a Government 

collector, as the Parliamentary re- 

turns et they now do with the 
8 


Established Clergy ?: Widely, wofully 
different will be situation, when 
the parsonage-house. is in ruins, 


the parish church going to decay, 
its — occupied by a dissenting 
zealot, or a Catholic bigot, maintain- 
ed by themselves, their tithes 
paid besides to an inexorable collec- 
tor in the county town, from what it 
now is under the shadow of the great 
and venerable Establishment of Eng- 
land, with grateful feeling and social 
interchange of kindness, endearin 
the pastor to his parishioners, an 
the Christian shepherd and his affec- 
tionate flock living and dying to- 
gether. 

The inequality in the emoluments 
of livings in different situations, and 
the abuse of pluralities, is the inces- 
sant theme of declamation. But while 
we admit that something should be 
done, and that, too, right speedily, to 
raise up the numerous smal! livings 
to a level with the incomes requisite 
for a clergyman’s family, we are pre- 
pared to maintain, that if all livings 
are made of the same, or nearly the 
same size, and pluralities are abo- 
lished, the peculiar dignity and use- 
fulness of the Establishment will be 
in a great measure destroyed. It is 
a most perilous thing to extinguish 
emulation in any class of men, or say 
to aman put down at five-and-twenty 
in a living, “ Here you are for life: 
exertion’ can neither better, nor in- 
dolence injure your fortunes.” If 
you have a complete equality in 
livings, beware lest you have at the 


same time a similar equality in the 


intellectual qualifications of their in- 
cumbents. if every clergyman is 
bound for ever to one spot, is there 
no wr ge that they will eften be 
reduced to the contracted ideas and 
narrow views, hardly avoidable by 
those constantly chained to a limited 
set of objects? We have the highest 
— for the respectability and 
utility of the Presbyterian clergy of 
nd; but we cannot shut our 

eyes to their obvious inferiority in 
cal acquirement and general 
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information to their brethren in Eng- 
land, and often marvel that, among 
a thousand men of good education, 
and decent competence, so few 
names of general celebrity should 
be found ; that so feweChalmerses 
or Thomsons exist in the land of 
Robertson and Blair. It would be 
a most lamentable circumstance if, 
from the triumph of democratic prin- 
ciples, a similar equality of income 
and intellect were to be found under 
the Church of England. The in- 
equality in the a of the Church 
of England, the brilliant prizes in its 
lottery, the numerous blanks which 
threaten its members, and invigorate 
their exertions, are the best security 
for general and unflinching exertion, 
and perfectly suited to the varied, 
and, at first ett heterogeneous mix- 


ture, which distinguishes the lay so- 
ciety of the empite—that: singular 
union of aristocratic feeling with de- 


mocratic ambition, of patrician pride 
with plebeian vigour, of 
equality in rights, and excessive dif- 
ference in condition, which charaec- 
terises English society. A more equal 
distribution of livings may be - 
fying to democratic envy, or suitabh 
to republican equality ; but it could 
not fail to diminish the varied ac- 
quirements and high standard of ex- 
cellence which has so long distin- 
—o and bart recht : ever 
istinguishes, pland, 
and would rapidly extingu a those 
illustrious names which, in 
branch of knowledge, and 
more than any, have immortal 
history. The present is an asp 


‘and an etic age. No class in © 
society can whether eri t ‘at 


ts post. So t are thé efforts 
making in every ele of life, under 
the pressure of overbearing neces 
sity, <r to, remain still is to re- 
trograde. 


under the paralysis brought on Bb: 
the extinction of all greatobjetts 
of ambition to its members; is re- 
duced to comparativé Obscurity and 


indolence, it will rapidly fall_into © 


contempt, and, like the revolationized 
Church of France, fail in i 
any influence over a corrupt 
munity, or discharging the most es- 
sential duties of a 
blishment. 2 
When we reflect how respeéted the 
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clergy still are by the rural parishion- 
ers, and how strong religious feeling 
still is in the great body of the Eng- 
lish people, we entertain more san- 
guine hopes of the issue of the con- 
test which has now commenced, than 
any other which has taken place 
since the passing of the Reform 

Bill. .We should have no fears 

whatever for the result, if it were 

not for the peculiar character of 

the body to whom the New Consti- 

tution has given so destructive a 

preeminence, and the great propor- 

tion of the ten-p rs who are 

either themselves Dissenters, or in- 

fluenced by the envy and spite so 

Seoqugat among’ the lower classes 

of their different communions. We 

trust, however, with confidence in 

the hitherto untainted hearts of the 

tural population; we rely upon the 

sanctity and justice of the cause 

which the Church is called to de- 

fend,—upon the wisdom, prudence, 
and courage of its leaders,—and, most 
-of all, upon the influence of truth 
and returning moderation, even up- 
on.& numerous portion of the com- 

‘munity whose seduction has hither- 
to given the enemies of the Consti- 

vpn hes Aaranengh. We 
truat the feelings of religion, 
wis tha totennce Ios Christianity, 
‘are ¥ l-poa a vast ma- 
jority ofthe people; that this con- 
stitutes an essential, a vital differ- 
e ween our situation and that 
of . at the commencement of 
her Revolution; and that the elo- 
it description of Mr Burke is 

yet ; le to the Eng 






ple. .“ We know, and, what is better, 
we feel inwardly, that religion is the 


*, 


<) 
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basis of civilized society, and the 
source of all good, and of all com- 
fort. We are so convinced of this, 
that there is no rust of superstition 
with which the continual absurdity 
of the human mind might have 
crusted it over in the course of 
ages, that ninety-nine in a hundred 

the people of England would 
not prefer tg impiety. We shall 
never be such fools as to call in an 
enemy to the substance of any sys- 
tem to remove its corruptions, to 
supply its defects, or to perfect its 
construction. If eur religious te- 
nets should ever wanta farther elu- 
cidation, we shall not.call on Atheism 
to explain them. We shall not light 
up our temple from that unhallowed 
fire. It will be illuminated with 
other lights. It will be perfumed 
with other incense than the infec- 
tious stuff which is imported by the 
smugglers in adulterated metaphy- 
sics. If our Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment should want a revision, 
it is not avarice or rapacity, public 
or private, that we shall employ for 
the audit, or receipt, or application 
of its consecrated revenues We are 
resolved to have an Established 
Church, an Established Monarchy, 
an Established Aristocracy, and an 
Established Democracy, each.in the 
degree it exists,and no more. Vio- 
lently condemning neither the Greek 
nor Armenian, nor, since the heats 
have subsided, the Roman system 
of religion, we prefer the Protest- 
ant;—not because we think it has 
less of the Christian religion in it, 
but because, in our judgment, it has 
more, We are Protestants, not 


from indifference, but zeal.” 




















BOB BURKE’S DUEL WITH ENSIGN BRADY OF THE 48TH, 
Cwap. I. 


“HOW BOB WAS IN LOVE WITH MISS THEODOSIA MACNAMARA. 


- * Wien the'48th were quartered in 
Mallow was there on a visit to one 
of the Purcells, who abound in that 
part of the world, and, being some 
sixteen or seventeen years younger 
than I am now, thought I might as 
well fall inlove with Miss Theodosia 
Macnamara. . She was a fine grown 
girl, full of flesh and blood, rose five 

oot nine at least when shod, had 
many excellent points, and stepped 
out slappingly upon her pasterns. 
She was somewhat of a roarer, it 
must be admitted, for you could 
hear her from one end of the Walk 
to the other; and I am told, that as 


she has grown somewhat aged, she 
chews symptom of vice, but I knew 
no the latter, and did not 


mind former, because I never 
had a fancy for your mimini-pimini 
young ladies, with their mouths 
squeezed into the shape and dimen- 
sions of a needle’s eye. I always 
suspect such voor as having a 
very eee against man- 
kind in general. 

“ She was at Mallow for the sake of 
the Spa, it being understood that she 
was ‘consumptive — though I'll an- 
swer for it, her lungs were not 

- touched ; and I never saw any signs 
of consumption about her, except at 
meal times, when her consumption 
was undoubtedly great. However, 
her mother, a very nice middle-aged 
woman—she was of the O’Regans of 
the West, and a perfect lady in her 
manners, with a very remarkable 
ed nose, which she attributed to a 
cold, which had settled in that part, 
and which cold she was always en- 
deavouring to cure with various bal- 
samic preparations taken inwardly, 
—maintained that her poor chicken, 
as she called her, was very delicate, 
and required the air and water of 
Mallow to cureher. Theodosia, (she 
was so named after some of the Li- 
merick family,) or, as we generally 
called her, Dosy, was rather of a san- 
guine complexion, with hair ‘that 
might be styled auburn, but which 
usually received another name. Her 
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nose was tutned up, as they say Was. 
that of Cleopatra; and her mo 
which was never idle, being always 
employed in eating, drinking, shout- 
ing, or laughing, was of considerable 
dimensions. Her eyes were piercers 
with a slight tendency to a cast; 


her — nm was equal to a foot- 
man’s plush breeches, or the firet 
tinge of the bloom of morning burét- 


ing through a summer cloud,’ or 
what else verse-making men are fond 
of saying. I remember a young man 
who was in love with her ing a 
song about her, in which there was 
one or other of the similes above 
mentioned, I forget whieh. The 
verses were said to be very clever, 
as no doubt they were ; but I do’ 
recollect them, never being able to. 
remember . Dosy’s mother 
used to say that it was a 
—if so, it was a v¥ 
flush, for it never | a 
for a moment, and, had it not bé..5 
longed to a young lady in a gallop ; 
ing consumption, would ‘have done 
honour to a dairy-maid. ©  ~. 
“Pardon these details, g 
said Bob Burke, sighing, “ but. 
always thinks of the first loves. 'T 
Moore says, that ‘ there’s 
half so sweet in life as young 
dram ;’ and talking of that, if 
any thing left in the brandy bottle, 
ron it _— — = to the 
ays gone by, they will never come 
eh Dear Dosy, you and I had 


some fun together. I see her m 
with her red hair ) on 
under her hat, in a pea 

a stiff a, Set in her hand, licl af 


ing it into Tom the Devil, a black 
horse, that would have carried a six-: 
teen stoner over a six-foot wall, fol- 
lowing Will Wrixon’s hounds at the 
=e of fifteen — an hour, and : 
ing out, ‘ t, m 
tenews the recollections thastaiae : 
tears in a man’s eyes.” ; 
There were none visible in Bob’s,. 


but as he here finished his dram, it ig 
yes a convenient o 2 
concluding a chapter. a4 @ 
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HOW ENSIGN BRADY WENT TO DRINK TEA WITH MISS THEODOSIA 
MACNAMARA, 


“Tue day of that hunt was the very 
day that led to my duel with Brady. 
He was a long, straddling, waddle- 
mouthed chap, who had no more 
notion of riding a hunt than a rhino- 
ceros. He was mounted on ashowy- 
enough-looking mare, which had 
been nerved by Rodolphus Booti-. 
man, the horse-doctor, and though 
‘a good ’um to look at, was a rum 
’um to go;’ and before she was 
nerved, all the work had been taken 
out of her by long Lanty Philpot, 
who sold her to Brady after dinner 
for fifty pounds, she being not worth 
twenty in her best day, and Brady 
giving his bill at three months for 
the fifty. My friend the ensign was 
no judge of a horse, and the event 

my cousin Lanty was 
no judge of a bill—not a cross of the 
fifty moving, beea paid from that day 
to this, it is out of the question 
now, it being long past the statute 
of limitations, to say nothing of 
having since twice taken the 
: of the Act. So both parties 
ckeyed one another, having that 
which must dothem instead 

of Profit 
She was a bay chestnut, and no- 
would. do Brady but he must 
reg. at a little gap which Miss 
Dosy was going to clear, in order to 
shew his try and agility; and 
} 1 must do him the credit to 

did get his mare on the gap, 
no small feat, but there 
down, and off went Brady, 

and crop, into as fine a pool of 
green mud as you would 
wish to see. He was ducked 
iy in it, and he came out, if 
in the jacket, yet in the colours, 
the Rifle Brigade, looking rueful 
enough at his misfortune, as you 
may suppose. But he had not much 
time to think of the oper he cut, 
for before he could well get up, who 
should come right slap over him but 
Miss Dosy herself upon Tom the 
Devil, having cleared the 
beyond the pool in fine style. 
ducked, and escaped " the 

horee, a little fresh daubing being 
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of had occurred. 


less consequence than the knocking 
out of his brains, if he had any; but 
he did not escape a smart rap from 
a stone which one of Tom’s heels 
flung back with such unlucky accu- 
racy, as to hit Brady right in the 
mouth, knocking out one of his eye 
teeth, (which, [ do not recollect.) 
Brady clapped his hand to his 
mouth, and bawled, as any man 
might do in such a case, so loud, 
that Miss Dosy checked Tom for a 
minute, to turn round, and there she 
saw him making the most horrid 
faces in the world, his mouth stream- 
ing blood, and himself painted green 
from head to foot, with as pretty a 
Coat of shining slime as was to be 
found in the province of Munster. 
‘ That’s the gentleman you just 
ey over, Miss Dosy,’ said I, for I 
had joined her, ‘ and he seems to be 
in some: confusion.’ ‘ I am sorry,’ 
said she, ‘ Bob, that I should have 
in any way offended him or any other 
grag by leaping over him, but 

can’t wait now. Take him my 
compliments, and tell him I should 
be happy to see him at tea at six 
o’clock this evening, in a different 
suit.” Off she went, and I rode 
back with her message, (by which 
means I was thrown out,) and would - 
you believe it, he had the ill manners 
to say ‘ the h——-;”’ but I shall not 
repeat what he said. It was impo- 
lite to the last degree, not to say 
profane, but perhaps he may be 
somewhat excused under his pecu- 
liar circumstances. There is no 
knowing what even Job himself 
might havé said, immediately after 
having been thrown off bis horse into 
a@ green pool, with his eye-tooth 
knocked out, his mouth full of mud 
and blood, om being asked to a tea- 
party, 

“ He~Brady, not Job—went, ne- 
vertheless—for, on ourreturn to Miss 
Dosy’s lodgings, we found a trian- 
gular note, beautifully perfumed, ex- 


ressing his gratitude for her kind 
Invitation, and telling her not to 


think of the ee accident which 
w it happened, 
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he added, he could not conceive, his 
mare never having broken down 
with him before—which was true 
enough, as that was the first day he 
ever mounted her—and she havi 
been bought by himself at a sale o 


the Earl of Darlington’s horses last 
year, for two hundred guineas, She 
was a great favourite, he went on 
to say, with the Earl, who often rode 
her, and ran at Doncaster by the 
‘name of Miss R, All this lat- 
ter part of the note was not quite so 
true, but then, it must be admitted, 
that when we talk about horses, we 
are not tied down to be exact to a 
letter. If we were, God help Tat- 
a el 
* To tea, accordingly, the ensign 
came at six, mir and oa 
different set-out altogether from 
what he appear ee in on emerging 
from the ditch. .He was, to make 
use of a phrase introduced from the 
ee Late ig 3 ee modern 
reek, togged u e most a 
rec atyle of his Majesty’s on 
eight foot. Bright was the scarlet 
of his coat—deep the blue of his 
faci “ao F 
“ | beg your pardon,” said Antony 
Harrison, here interrupting the 
speaker; “ the forty-eighth are not 
royals, and you ought to know that 
no regiment but those which are 
royal sport blue facings. I remem- 
ber, once upon a time, in a coffee- 
shop, detecting a very smart fellow, 
who wrote some clever things in a 
Magazine published in Edinburgh 
by one Blackwood, under the cha- 
racter of a military man, not to be 
any thing of the kind, by his talk- 
ing about s in the fusileers— 
the world knowing that in the 
fusileers there are no ensigns, but in 
their place second lieutenants. Let 
me set you right there, Bob; the 
facings your friend Brady exhibited, 
to the wondering gaze of the Mallow 
able must have been buff @ 


“ Boff, black, blue, browvn, yellow, 


Pompadour, brick-dust, no matter 


tt 
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no wise pleased py the interruption, 
“ they were ‘as’ bright as they could 





r 
be made, and so was all the lace, and ~ 
other traps which I shall not specify 
more minutely, as I am in presence 
of so sharp a critic. He was, in 
fact, in full dress—as you know is 
done in country quarters—and being 
not a bad plan and elevation of a)’ 
man, looked. well enough. Miss.’ 
Dosy, I perceived, had not been per- 
fectly ignorant of the rank and con-. 
dition of the gentleman over whom. 





































she had ] for she was dressed, 
in.her p satin body and white 
skirt, which she always put on when 


she wished to be irresistible, and her 
hair was suffered to flow in long. 
ringlets down her fair neckagandes 
Jupiter, it was fair as a swan’s, and, 
as majestic too—and no mistake. 
Yes! on Macnamara looked di- 
vine that evening. 

“ Never mind! Tea was brought 
‘im by Mary Keefe, and it was just 
as all other teas have been and will 
be. Do not, however, confound it. 
with the wafer-sliced and hot-water= - = 
ed abominations which are inflicted; J 
perhaps justly, on the wretched. in- 
dividuals who are guilty of haunt. 
ing soirées and conversaziones in this 
good and bad city of London. The ._ 
tea was congou or souchong, or some," 
other of these Chinese affairs, for, —— 
any thing I know to the Coneeeey bi BY 
for, hav dined at the house, = ~~ 
was mixing my fifth tumbler when 
tea was brought in, and Mrs Macna- 
mara begged me not to disturb my-, 
self; and she being a lady for whom. =~ 
Thada respect, I complied j 
her desire ;. but there was a p 
cake, an inch thick and tw 
diameter, which Mrs f 
formed me in a whisper was 
by Dosy after the hunt. .. Ot ie 
an’ gd a, sha site 34 she, 
ness; butshe is so delicate. If you 
rh her handling the potatoes to-, 

a > 


y- 
“ Madam, said I, looking tender, 


and putting my hand on my heart,’ - 4 
wish I whe » potato!” ' = 
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Cuap. II. 





HOW ENSIGN BRADY ASTONISHED THE NATIVES AT MISS THEODOSIA 
MACNAMARA’S. 


“] tHovcar this was an uncom. 
monly etic wish, after the manner 
of the Persian poet Hafiz, but it was 
scarcely out of my mouth, when 
Ensign Brady, taking’ a cup of tea 
from Miss Dosy’s hand, looking 
upon me witk an air of infinite con- 
descension, declared that I must be 
the jest of men, as my wish was 
granted before it was made, I was 

ing to answer, but Miss Dosy 

ighed so loud, that I had not time, 

and my only resource was to swal- 

had just made. The 

ensign followed up his victory with- 
out mercy. 

“© Talking of petotees, Miss Theo- 
dosia,’ said he, looking at me, ‘ puts 
mein mind of truffies. Do you 
know this most exquisite cake of 
yours much resembles a gateau aux 
trufes? By Gad! how Colonel 
Thornton, Sir Harry Millicent, Lord 
Mortgageshire, and that desperate 
fellow, the Honourable and Reve- 


/ vend Dick Sellenger, and I, used to 


tuck in truffles, when we were quar- 
tered.in Paris. Mortgageshire—an 
uncommon droll fellow; I used to 
call his Lordship Morty—he called 
me Brad—we were on such terms; 
and we used to live together in the 
Rue de la Paix, that beautiful street 
close by the Place Venddme, where 
there’s the pillar. You have been at 
Paris, Miss Macnamara?’ asked 
filling his mouth witha 


0 ogee the potato-cake at 
mn t 


2 He passed — she had never 
tavelled into any foreign parts ex- 
cept the:-kingdom of Kerry ; and on 
the same question being repeated to 
me, I was obliged to admit that I 
was in asimilar predicament. Brady 
was triumphant. 

- © *T¢ is a loss to any man,’ said he, 
* not to have been in Paris. I know 
o city well, and = ought but I 

naughty things there.’ 

e.. PO fel’ aid Mrs Macnamara. 

*¢ Q, madam,’ continued Brady, 
* the fact is, that the Paris ladies were 
rather too fond of us English. When 
I say English, [ mean Scotch and Irish 
as well; but, nevertheless, I think 








tielé 


Irishmen had more good Juck than 
the — of the ees d pte ene" 
“*In my geography book,’ sa 
Miss Dosy, ‘ t inpas down only as 
one island, consisting of England, 
capital London, on the Thames, in 
the south; and Scotland, capital 
Edinburgh, on the Forth, in the 

north ; population ’"—— 

“* Gad ! you are right,’ said Brady 
—‘ perfectly right, Miss Macnama- 
ra. I see you are quite ablue. But, 
as I was saying, t is scarce pos- 
sible for a good-looking young Eng- 
lish officer to escape the Fretich la- 
dies. And then I played rather deé 
—on the whole, however, I 
I may say Iwon. Mor ire and 
I broke Frascati’s one night — Wwe 
won a hundred thousand francs at 
rouge, and fifty-four thousand a 
roulette. You would have thought 
the croupiers would have fainted; 
they tore their hair with vexation. 
The money, however, soon went 

n—we could not keep it. As for 
wine, you have it cheap there, and 
of a quality which you eannot get in 
England. At Very’s, for example, I 
drank chambertin—it is a kind of 
claret—for three francs two sous a- 
bottle, which was, beyond all com- 
parison, far superior to what I drank, 
a couple of months ago, at the Duke 
of Devonshire’s, though his Grace 
prides himself on that very wine, 
and sent to a particular binn for a 
favourite specimen, when I| obser- 
ved to him I had tasted better in 
Paris. Out of politeness, I pretend- 
ed to approve of his Grace’s choice ; 
but I give you my honour—only I 
would not wish it to reach his Grace’s 
ears—it was not te be compared to 
what I had at Very’s for a moment. 

“So flowed on Brady for a couple 
of hours. The Tooleries; as he 
thought proper to call them; the 
Louvre, with its pictures, the remo- 
val of which he deplored as a matter 
of taste, assuring us that he had 
used all his influence with the Ea- 

or of Russia and the Duke of 

aeg to prevent it, but. im 
vain ; | 


e the opera, the 
‘heetree, the Chuumpo:Elyeces,” the 
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Montagnes Russes—every thing, in 
short, about Paris, was depicted to 
the astonished mind of Miss Dosy. 
Then came London—where he be- 
longed to Ido not know how many 
clubs—and cut a most distinguished 
figure in the fashionable world. He 
was of the Prince Regent’s set, and 
assured us, on his honour, that there 
was never any thing so ill-founded 
as the stories afloat to the discredit 
of that illustrious person. But on 
what happened at Carlton-house, he 
felt obliged to keep silence, the 
Prince being remarkably strict in 
exacting a promise from every gen- 
tleman whom he admitted to his 
table, not to divulge any thing that 
occurred there—a violation of which 
promise was the cause of the exclu- 
sionof Brummell, As for the Princess 
of Wales, he would rather not say 
any thing. 

* And so forth. Now, in those days 
of my innocence, I believed these 
stories as gospel, hating the fellow 
all the while from the bottom of my 
heart, as I saw that he made a deep 
impression on Dosy, who sate in 
open-mouthed wonder, swallowing 
them down asa common-councilman 
swallows turtle. But times are 
chavged I have seen Paris and 
London since, and I believe I know 
both villages as ‘well as most men, 
and the deuce a word of truth did 
Brady tell in his whole narrative. 
In Paris, when not in quarters, (he 
had joined some'six or eight months 
after Waterloo,) he lived au cin- 
guantiéme in a dog-hole in the Rue 
Git-le-Cour, (a street at what I may 
call the Surrey side of Paris,) amon 
carters and other ‘such folk; and in 
London I discovered that his princi- 
pal domicile was in one of the courts 
now demolished to make room for 
the fine new gimerackery at Charing 
Cross; it was in Round Court, at a 

ieman’s of the name of Dudfield.” 

“ Dick Dudfield ?” said Jack Gin- 
ger, “ I knew the man well—a most 
particular friend of mine. He was 
a duffer besides being a pieman, and 
was transported some years ago. He 
is now a flourishing merchant in 
Australasia, and will, I suppose, in 
due time be grandfather toa member 
of Congress.” 

“Phere it was that Brady lived 
then,” continued Bob Burke, “ when 
he-was hobnobbing with Georgius 
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Quartus, and dancing at Almack’s 
with Lady Elizabeth Conynghame. 
Faith, the nearest approach he ever 
made to royalty was when he was 
put into the King’s own Bench, where 

e sojourned many a long day. 
What an ass I was to believe a word 
of such stuff! but, nevertheless, it 
goes down with the rustics to the 
present minute. I sometimes sport 
a duke or so myself, when I find my- 
self among yokels, and I rise vastly 
in estimation by so doing. What do 
we come to London or Paris for, but 
to get some touch of knowing how. 
to do things Pert It would be 
devilish hard, I think, for Ensign 
Brady, or Ensign Brady’s master, to 
do me now-a-days by flamming off 
titles of high life.” 

The company did no more than 
justice to Mr Burke’s experience, by 
unanimously admitting that such a 
feat was all but impossible. 

“T was,” he went on, “a good deal 
annoyed at my inferiority, and I could 
not help seeing that Miss Dosy was 
making comparisons that were rather 
odious, as she glanced from the gay 
uniform of the Ensign on my habili- 
ments, which having been perpetra- 
ted by a Mallow tailor with a hatch- 
et, or pitchfork, or pickaxe, or some 
such tool, did not stand the scrutiny 
to advantage. I was, I think, a bet- 
ter-looking fellow than Brady. Well, 
well—laugh if you like. Y ai no 
beauty, I know; but then, consider 
that what I am talking of was sixteen 
years ago, and more; and a man 
does not stand the battering I have 
gone through for these sixteen years 
with impunity. Do you call the 
thirty or forty thousand tumblers of 
punch, in all its varieties, that I have 
since imbibed, nothing ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack Ginger, with a 
sigh, “ there-was a song we used to 
sing on board’ the Brimstone, when 
cruising about the Spanish main— 

‘ If Mars leaves his scars, jolly Bacchus 
as well 

Sets his trace on the face, which a toper 
will tell; 


But which a more mer es has 
pursued, ‘a9 i‘ ; 
The shedder of wine, or ‘shedder of 
blood?” » os ee 
I forget the rest of ft Poor Ned 
Nixon! It was he who made that 






¥r 


song—he was afterwards bit in two 
by a shark, having tumbled over- 
3¢ 
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board in the cool of the evening, oné 
fine suinmer day, off Port Royal.” 

“ Well, at all events,” said Burke, 
continuing his narrative, “I thought 
I was a better-looking fellow than my 
rival, and was fretted at being sung 
down. I resolved to outstay him— 
‘and, though he sate long enough, 1, 
who was more at home, contrived to 
remain after him, but it was only 
to hear him extolled. 

“* A very nice young man,’ said 

rs Macnamara. 

“* An extreme nice young man,’ 
responded Miss Theodosia. 

“* A perfect gentleman in his man- 
ners; he puts me quite in mind of 

y uncle, the late Jerry O’Regan,’ 
observed Mrs Macnamara. 

*** Quite the gentleman in every 

icular, ejaculated Miss Theo- 
osia. 

“* He has seen a great deal of the 
world for so young a man,’ remark- 
ed Mrs Macnamara. 

“* He has mixed in the best socie- 
ty, too,’ cried Miss Theodosia. 

“*Itis a great piste hes a young 
man to travel,’ quoth Mrs Macna- 
mara. 

“* And a very great disadvantage 
to a young man to be always sticking 
at home,’ chimed in Miss Theodosia, 
looking at me; ‘it shuts them out 
from all chances of the elegance 
which we have just seen displayed 
by Ensign Brady of the 48th foot.’ 

“* For my part,’ said I, ‘ I do not 
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think hith suéh an elegant fellow at 
all. Do yéu remember, Dosy Mac- 
naiiafa, how he looked when he 

) up out of the green puddle to- 


“¢ Mr Burke,’ said she, ‘ that was 
an accident that — happen any 
man. You were thrown yourself 
this day week, on clearing Jack Fal- 
vey’s wall—so you need not reflect 
on Mr Brady.’ 

“<If I was,’ said I, ‘it was as fine 
a leap as ever was made; and I was 
on my mare in half a shake after- 
wards. Bob Buller of Ballythomas, 
or Jack Prendergast, or Fergus 
O’Connor, could not have rode it 
better. And you too’——~ 

“¢ Well, said she, ‘I am not going 
to dispute with you. I am sleepy, 
and must get to bed.’ 

** Do, poor chicken,’ said Mrs 
Macnamara, soothingly; ‘ and, Bob, 
my dear, I wish it was in your power 
to go travel, and see the Booleries 
and the Tooleyvards, and the rest, 
and then you might be, in course of 
time, as genteel as Ensign Brady.’ 

“* Heigho!’ said Miss Dosy, eject- 
ing a sigh. ‘Travel, Bob, travel.’ 

“| will,’ said I, at once, and left 
the house in the most abrupt man- 
ner, after consigning Ensign Brady 
to the particular attention of Tisi- 
phone, Alecto, and Megzera, all com- 

cag into one emphatic monosyl- 
e. 


Cuap. IV. 


HOW BOB BURKE, AFTER AN INTERVIEW WITH BARNEY PULVERTAFT, ASCER- 
TAINED THAT HE WAS DESPERATELY IN LOVE WITH MISS THEODOSIA MAC- 


NAMARA, 


* On leaving Dusy’slodgings, I began 
to consult the state of = Sot. ee 
I really, said I, so much in love, as 
to lose my temper if this pratin 
ensign should carry off the lady? 
was much puzzled to resolve the 
esti I walked up and down 
ik, whiffing a cigar, for a 
m@ hour, without being 
a decision. At last, 
was out, my eye 
bh the window of 










Pu aft, the attorney—old 

Kightpence, as we used tocall 
him, Iknew he was the confidential 
agent of the Macnamaras; and as he 


had carried on sixteen lawsuits for 


my father, I thought I had a claim to 
learn something about the affairs of 
Miss Dosy. I understood she was 
an heiress, but had never, until now, 
thought of enquiring into the precise 
amount of her expectances. Seeing 
that the old fellow was up, I deter- 
mined to step over, and found him 
in the middle of law-papers, although 
t was then rather late, with a pot- 

llied jug, of the bee-hive pattern, 
by his side, full of punch—or rather, 
I should say, half-full ; for Six-and- 
Eightpence had not been idle. His 
snuff-coloured wig was cocked on 
oné side of his head—his old vel- 
veteen breeches open at the knee— 
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his cravat off—his shirt unbuttoned 
—his stockings lialf down his lean 
legs—his feet in a pair of worsted 
slippers. The old fellow was, in 
short, relaxed for the night, but he 
had his pen in his hand. 

“<1 am only filling copies of 
capiases, Bob, said he; ‘light and 
pleasant Wofk, which does fiot dis- 
tress one in an evening. There are 
a few of your friends booked here. 
What has brotight you to me so late 
to-night ?—but your father’s son is 
always welcome. Aye, there were 
few men like your father—never 
stagged in a lawsuit in his life—saw 
it always out to the end—drove it 
from court to court ;—if he was beat, 
why, so much the worse, but he 
never fretted—if he won, faith! he 
squeezed the opposite party well. 
Aye, he was a | @rre honest, 
straightforward man. I wish I had 
a hundred such clients. So here’s 
his memory anyhow.’ 

“ Six-and-Eightpence had a good 
right to give the toast, as what con- 
stituted the excellénce of my father 
in his eyes had moved most of the 
ood acres of Ballyburke out of the 
aihily into the hands of the lawyers; 
but from filial duty I complied with 
the attorney’s request—the more 
readily, because 1 well knew, from 
long experience, that his skill in 
punch-making was unimpeachable. 
So we talked about my father’s old 
lawsuits, and I got Barney into excel- 
lent humour, by letting him tell me of 
the great skill and infinite adroitness 
which he had displayed upon a mul- 
tiplicity of occasions. It was not, 
however, until we were deep in the 
second jug, and Six-and- Eightpence 
was beginning to shew syniptoms of 
being cut, that I ventured to intro- 
duce the subject of my visit. I did 
it as cautiously as I could, but the 
old fellow soon found out my drift. 

“ *No, hiccuped he—‘ Bob— 
*twont—’twont—do. Close as green 
—green wax. Never te-tell pro- 
fess - profess - professional secrets. 
Know her expec—hiccup—tances to 
a ten-ten-penny. So you are after 
—after—her? Ah, Bo-bob! She’ll 
be a ca-catch—let not a wo-word 
from me. No—never. Bar-ney Pe- 

yulverta-taft is game to the last. 

ever be-bétrayed ye-your father. 
God'rest his soul—he was 3 wo- 
worthy man.’ 
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“On this recollection of the merits 
of my sainted sire, the attorney wept; 
and in spite of all his professional 
determinations, whether the potency 
of the fluid or the memory of the 
deceased acted upon him, I got at 
the facts: Dosy had not more than 
a couple of hundred pounds in the 
world—her mother’s property was 
an annuity which expired with her 
self; but her uncle, by the father’s 
side, Mick Macnamara of Kawleash, 
had an estate of at least five hundred 
a-year, which, in case of his dying 


without issue, was to come to her— 


besides a power of money saved; 
Mick being one who, to use tlie 
elegant phraseology of my friend 
the attorney, would skin a flea for 
the sake of selling the hide: All 
this money, ten thousand pounds, or 
something equally musical, would in 
all probability go to Miss Dosy— 
the L.500 ayear was hers by en- 
tail. Now, as her uncle was eighty- 
four years old, unmarried, and in 
the last stage of the palsy, it was a 
thing as sure as the bank, that Miss 
poe was a@ very rich heiress in« 
ee o 


« *So—so,’ said Six-and-Eight. * 


pence— this—this—is strictly cor 
fiddle-confid-confiddledential: Do« 
do not say a word about it. I ought 
not to have to-told it—but, you dus” 
dog, you wheedled it out of me. 
Da-dang it, I co-could not ref-refuse 
your father’s so-son. You are ve+ 
very like him—as I sa-saw him sit~ 
ting many a ti-time in that chachair, 
But you nev-never will have his 
= in a sho-shoot (suit). 
here, the lands of Afry-arry-arry- 
bally - bally - be - beg - clock - clough « 
macde-de-duagh—confound the wo- 
word—of Arryballybegcloughmac- 
duagh, the finest be-bog in the co« 
country—are ye-yours—but you 
haven’t spu-spunk to go into Cha- 
chancery for it, like your worthy 
fa-father, Go-god rest his soul. Blow 
out that se-second ca-candle, Bo-beb, 
for 1 hate waste.’ 
“¢There’s but one im 
Barney,’ said I, ¥ 
“*You mean to 
he, ‘that I am te 
well, Jeone. fe 









their je-joke. Howéveiy ge the 
ug is Olt, you must be Je-jogging. 

arly to bed, and early to rise; is the 
way to be, However, le-lend me 
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your arm up the sta-stairs, for they 
are very slip-slippery to-night.’ 

“TI conducted the attorney to. his 
bedchamber, and safely stowed him 
into bed, while he kept stammering 
forth praises on my worthy father, 
and upbraiding me with want of 
spunk in not carrying on a Chan- 
cery-suit begun by him some twelve 
years before, for a couple of hun- 
dred acres of bog, the value of which 
would scarcely have amounted to the 
“ of the parchment expended on 
t. Having performed this duty, I pro- 
ceeded homewards, labouring under 
a variety of sensations. 

“ How delicious is the feeling of 
love, when it first takes full posses- 
sion of a youthful bosom! Before 
its balmy influence vanish all selfish 
thoughts—all grovelling notions. 
Pure and sublimated, the soul looks 
forward to objects beyond self, and 
merges all ideas of personal identity 
in aspirations of the felicity to be 
derived’from the being adored. A 
thrill of rapture pervades the breast 
—an intense but bland flame per- 
meates every vein—throbs in every 
pulse. Oh, blissful period! brief in 
duration, but crowded with thoughts 
of happiness never to recur again! 
As I gained the Walk, the moon was 
high and bright in heaven, pouring a 
floed of mild light over the trees. 
The stars shone with sapphire lustre 
in the cloudless sky—not a breeze 
disturbed the deep serene. I was 
alone. I thought of my love—of 
what else could I think ? What I had 
just heard had kindled my passion for 
the divine Theodosia into a quench- 
less blaze. Yes, I exclaimed aloud, 
I do love her. Such an angel does 
not exist on the earth. What charms! 
What innoeence! What horsewoman- 
ship! Five hundred a-year certain! 
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Ten thousand pounds in perspec- 
tive! Ill repurchase the lands of 
Ballyburke—I'Jl rebuild the hunting- 
lodge in the Galtees—I’|] keep a pack 
of hounds, and live a sporting life. 
Oh, dear, divine Theodosia, how I do 
adore you! I'll shoot that Brady, and 
no mistake. How dare he interfere 
where my affections are so irrevo- 
cably fixed ? 

“ Such were my musings. Alas! 
how we are changed as we progress 
through the world! That breast be- 
comes arid, which once was open to 
every - sgpavers of the tender pas- 
sion. The rattle of the dice-box 
beats out of the head the rattle of 
the quiver of Cupid—and the shuf- 
fling of the cards renders the rust- 
ling of his wings inaudible. The ne- 
cessity of looking after a tablecloth 
supersedes that of looking after a 
petticoat, and we more willingly 
make an assignation with a mutton- 
chop, than with an angel in female 
form. The bends of love are ex- 
changed for those of the conveyan- 
cer—bills take the place of billets, 
and we do not protest, but are pro- 
tested against, by a three-and-six- 
penny notary. Such are the melan- 
choly effects of age. I knew them net 
then. Icontinued to muse full ofsweet 
thoughts, until gradually the moon 
faded from the sky—the stars went 
out—and all was darkness. Morn- 
ing succeeded to night, and, on awa- 
king, I found, that owing to the for- 
getfulness in which the thoughts of 
the fair Theodosia had plunged me, 
I had selected the bottom step of old 
Barney Pulvertaft’s dooras my couch, 
and was awakened from repose in 
consequence of his servant-maid 
(one Norry Mulcaky) havirg emp- 
tied the contents of her—washing- 
tub, over my slumbering person. 


Cuap. V. 


HOW BOB BURKE, AFTER CONSULTATION WITH WOODEN. LEG WADDY, FOUGHT 
THE DUEL WITH ENSIGN BRADY FOR THE SAKE OF MISS THEODOSIA MACNA- 






MARA, 

“Ar Thad fallen asleep fierce 
in the nation of extermina- 
ting. 7 with the morrow, 
coo m came—made proba- 
bly cooler by the aspersion I had 


I fight him, 
when he had never given me the 


‘slightest affront? To be sure, pick- 


ing a quarrel is not hard, thank God, 
in any part of Ireland ; but unless I 
was quick about it, he might get so 
deep into the good — of Dosy, 
who was as flammable as tinder, that 
even my shooting him might not be 
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of any practical advantage to my- 
self. Then, besides, he might shoot 
me; and, in fact, 1 was not by any 
means so determined in the affair 
at seven o’clock in the morning as I 
was at twelve o’clock at night. I got 
home, however, dressed, shaved, &c. 
and turned out. ‘ I think,’ said I 
to myself, ‘ the best thing I can do, 
is to go and consult Wooden-leg 
Waddy ; and, as he is an early man, 
I shall catch him now.’. The thought 
was no sooner formed than executed; 
and in less than five minutes 1 was 
walking with Wooden-leg Waddy in 
his garden, at the back of his house, 
by the banks of the Blackwater. 

“ Waddy had been in the Hundred- 
and-First, and hadseen much service 
io that distinguished corps.” 

“TI remember it well during the 
war,”’said Antony Harrison; “we used 
to call it the Hungry-and-Worst ;— 
but it did its duty on a pinch never- 
theless.” 

* No matter,” continued Burke; 
“ Waddy had served a good deal, 
and lost his leg somehow, for which 
he had a pension besides his half- 
pay, and he lived in ease and af- 
fluence among the Bucks of Mallow. 
He was a great hand at settling and 
arranging duels, being what we ge- 
nerally call in Ireland a judgmatical 
sort of man—a word which, I think, 
might be introduced with advantage 
into the English vocabulary. When 
I called on him, he was smoking his 

-meershaum, as he walked up and 

down his garden in an old undress 
coat, and a fur cap on his head. I 
bade him good morning; to which 
salutation he answered by a nod, and 
a more prolonged whiff. 

“* T want to speak to you, Wooden- 
leg, said I, ‘ on a matter which 
. nearly concerns me.’ On which, I 
received another nod, and another 
whiff in reply. 

“ ¢ The fact is,’ said I, ‘ that there 
is an Ensign Brady of the 48th 
-quartered here, with whom I have 
some reason to be , and lam 
thinking of calling him out. I have 
come to ask your advice whether I 
should do so or not. He has deeply 
injured me, by interfering between 
me and the girl of my affections. 
What ought I to do in such a 
case ?’ 

“* Fight him—by all means,’ said 
Wooden-leg Waddy. 
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“* But the difficulty is this—he 
has offered me no affront, direct or 
indirect—we have no quarrel what- 
ever—and he has ay! apy ad- 
dresses to the lady. He and I have 
scarcely been in contact at all. Ido 
not see how I can manage it imme- 
diately with any propriety. What 
then can I do now ?’ 

“*Donot fight him, by any means,’ 
said Wooden-leg Waddy. 

“** Still these are the facts of the 
case. He, whether intentionally or 
not, is coming between me and my 
mistress, which is doing me an in- 
jury perfectly equal to the grossest 
insult. How should I act? ’ 

“* Fight him, by all means,’ said 
Wooden-leg Waddy. 

‘** But then I fear if I were to call 
him out on a groundless quarrel, or 
one which would appear to be such, 
that I should lose the good graces of 
the lady, and be laughed at by my 
friends, or set down as a quarrel 
some and d rous companion.’ 

“Do not fight him then, by any 
means,’ said Wooden-leg Waddy. 

“* Yet as he is a military man,-he 
must know enough of the etiquette 
of these affairs to feel perfectly con- 
fident that he has affronted me; and 
the opinion of a military man, stand- 
ing, as of course he does, in the rank 
and position of a gentleman, could 
not, I think, be overlooked without 
disgrace.’ 

** Fight him, by all means,’ said 
Wooden-leg Waddy. 

“* But then, talking of gentlemen, 
I own he is an officer of the 48th, but 
his father is a fish-tackle seller in 
Johu Street, Kilkenny, who keeps a 
three-halfpenny shop, where you 
may buy every thing, from a cheese 
to a cheese-toaster, from a felt hat 
to a pair of brogues, from a pound 
of brown soap toa yard of huckaback 
towels. He got his commission by 
his father’s retiring from the Or- 
monde interest, and acting as whip- 
per-in to the sham freeholders from 
Castlecomer ; andI am, as you know, 
of the best blood of the Burkes— 
straight from the De Burgos them- 
selves—and when I think of that, I 
really do not like to meet this Mr 


. Brady.’ 


“<*Do not fight him, byany means,’ 
said Wooden-leg Waddy.” . 

“This advice of your friend Waddy 
to you,” said Tom Meggot, interrupt- 
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ing Burke, “much resembles that 
which Pantagruel gave Panurge on 
the subject of his marriage, as I 
heard a friend of mine, Percy, of 
or" Inn, reading to me the other 

y.”” 
“I do not know the people you 
speak of,” continued Bob, “ but such 
was the advice which Waddy gave 
me. 

“* Why,’ said I, ‘ Wooden-leg, my 
friend, this is like playing battledore 
and shuttlecock ; what is knocked 
forward with one hand is knocked 
back with the other. Come, tell me 
what I ought to do.’ 

“* Well, said Wooden-leg, taking 
the meershaum out of his mouth, ‘ in 
dubiis suspice, &c. Let us decide it 
by tossing a halfpenny. If it comes 
down head, you fight—if harp, you 
do not. Nothing can be fairer.’ 

“ I assented. 

* * Which,’ said he, ‘ is it to be— 
two out of three, asat Newmarket, or 
the first toss to decide ?’ 

“* Sudden death,’ said I,‘ and there 
will soon be an end of it.’ 

“ Up went the halfpenny, and we 
looked with anxious eyes for its de- 
seent, when, unluckily, it stuck in a 


gooseberry . 

“ *1 don’t like that,’ said Wooden- 
Jeg Waddy ; ‘ for it’s a token of bad 
luck. But here goes again.’ 

“Again the copper soared to the 
sky; and down it came—/ead. 

“ ‘I wish you joy, my friend,’ said 
Waddy; ‘ you are to fight. That 
was my opinion all along, though I 
did not like te commit myself. I can 
Jend you a pair of the most beautiful 

istols ever put into a man’s 

trand—Wogden’s, I swear. The last 

‘time they were out, they shot Joe 

‘Brown of Mount Badger as dead as 
the Eighth.’ 

* * Will you be my second ?’ said I. 

“* Why, no,’ replied Wooden-leg, 
*I cannot; for I am bound over bya 
rascally magistrate to keep the peace, 
because I barely broke the head of a 


‘biackguard bailiff, who came here tu 


serve a writ on a friend of mine, with 
one of my spare legs. But I can get 
ou a second at once. My nephew, 
ajor Mug, has just come to me on 

a few days’ visit, and, as he is quite 
idle, it will give him some amuse- 
ment to be your second. Look up at 
his bedroom—you see he is shaving 


himself,’ 
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‘*In a short time the Major made his 
appearance, dressed with a most mi- 
litary accuracy of costume. There 
was not a speck of dust on hie well- 
brushed blue surtout—not a vesti 
of hair, except the regulation whisk- 
ers, on his closely-shaven counte- 
nance. His hat was brushed to the 
most glossy perfection—his boots 
shone in the jetty glow of Day and 
Martin. There was scarcely an ounce 
of flesh on his hard and weather- 
beaten face, and, as he stood rigidly 
upright, you would have sworn that 
every sinew and muscle of his body 
was as stiff as whipcord. He saluted 
us in military style, and was soon put 
in possession of the case. Wooden- 
leg Waddy insinuated that there were 
hardly as yet grounds for a duel. 

“<*T differ, said Major Mug, ‘ de- 
eidedly—the grounds are ample. I 
never saw a clearer case in my life, 
and I have been principal or second 
in seven-and-twenty. If I collect 
your story rightly, Mr Burke, he gave 
you an abrupt answer in the field, 
which was highly derogatory to the 
lady in question, and impertinently 
rude to yourself?’ 

“*He certainly,’ said I, ‘ gave me 
what we call a short answer; but I 
did not notice it at the time, and he 
has since made friends with the young 
lady.’ 

“*1¢ matters nothing, observed Ma- 


jor Mug, ‘what you may think, or she 


may think. The business is nowin my 
hands, and I must see you through it. 
The first thing to be done is to write 
him a letter. Send out for paper— 
let it be gilt-edged, Waddy—that we 
may do the thing genteelly. I'll die- 
tate, Mr Burke, if you please.’ 
“And se he did. As well as I can 
recollect, the nete was as follows :— 
«Spa Walk, Mallow, June 3, 18—. 
“* Right e’clock in the morning. 
“*Sir,—A desire for harmony and 
peace, which has at all times actua- 
ted my conduct, prevented me, yes- 
terday, from asking you the mean- 
ing of the shert and contemptuous 
message which yeu commissioned 
me to deliver to a certain young lady 
of our acquaintance, whese name [ 
do not choose to drag into a corre- 
spondence. But now that there is no 
danger of its disturbing any one, I 
must say that in your oe me to 
tell that young lady she might con- 
sider herself as d—d, you were guil- 
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ty of conduct highly unbecoming of 
an officer and a gentleman, aud sub- 
versive of the discipline of the hunt. 
I have the honour to be, sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

“ *Ropert Burke. 

“¢P.S.—This note will be deliver- 
ed to you by my friend, Major Mug, 
of the 3d West Indian; and you will, 
I trust, see the propriety of referring 
him to another gentleman without 
further delay.’ 

“* That, 1 think, is neat,’ said the 
Major. ‘Now, seal it with wax, 
Mr Burke, with wax—and let the 
seal be your arms. That's right. 
Now, direct it. 

“* Ensign Brady ?’ 

“*No—no—the right thing would be, 
“Mr Brady, Ensign, 48th foot,’ but 
custom allows “Esquire.” That will 
do.—“ Thady Brady, Esq., Ensign, 
48th Foot, Barracks, Mallow.” He 
shall have it in Jess than a quarter 
of an hour.’ 

“The Major was as good as his 
word, and in about half an hour he 
brought back the result of his mis- 
sion. The Ensign, he told us, was 
extremely reluctant to fight, and 
wanted to be off, on the ground that 
he had meant ho offence, did not 
even remember having used the ex- 
pression, and offered to ask the lady 
if she conceived for a moment he 
had any idea of saying any thing but 
what was complimentary to her. 

“* In fact, said the Major, ‘he at 
first plumply refused to fight ; but I 
soon brought him to reason. ‘ Sir,’ 
said I,‘ you either consent to fight, 
or refuse.to fight. In the first case, 
the thing is:settled to hand, and we 
are not called upon to enquire if 
there was an affront or not—in the 
second case, your refusal to comply 
with a gentleman’s request is, of it- 
self, an offence for which he has a 
right to call you out. Put it, then, 
on any grounds, you must fight him. 
It is perfectly indifferent to me what 
the grounds may be; and I have only 
to request the name of your friend, 
as I too much respect the coat you 
-wear, to think that there can be any 
other alternative.’ This brought the 
chap to his senses, and he referred 
me to Captain Codd, of his owa 
regiment, at which I felt much 
pleased, because Codd is an-intimate 
friend of ‘my own, he and I having 
fought a duel three years ago in 
Falmouth, in which I lost the top of 
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this little finger, and he his left 
whisker. It was a near touch. 
ig as honourable a man as ever 
pared a ground; and J am sure that 

e will no more let his man off thi 
field until business is done, than I 
would myself,’ 

“ I own,” continued Burke, “I did 
not half relish this announcement of 
the firm purpose of our seconds; 
but I was in for it, and coyld not get 
back. I sometimes thought Dosy a 
dear purchase, at such an expense; 
but it was no use to grumble. Ma- 
jor Mug was sorry to say that there 
was a review to take place immedi- 
ately, at which the Ensign must at- 
tend, and it was impossible for him 
to meet me until the evening ; ‘ but,’ 
added he, ‘ at this time of the year 
it can be of no great consequence. 
There will be plenty of light till 
nine, but I have fixed seven. In the 
meantime, you may as well divert _ 
yourself with a little pistol practice, 
but do it on the sly, as, if they were . 
shabby enough to have a trial, it- 
would not tell well before the jury.’ 

“* Promising to take a quiet c 
with me at five, the Major retired, 
leaving me not quite contented with 
the state of affairs. I sat down, and 
wrote a letter to my cousin, Phil 
Purdon of Kanturk, telling him what 
I was about, and giving directions 
what was to be done in the case 
any fatal event. I communicated to 
him the whole story—deplored my 
unhappy fate in being thus cut off in 
the flower of my youth—left him 
three pair of buckskin breeches— 
and repented my sins. This letter 
I immediately packed off by a spe- 
cial messenger, and then began half- 
a-dozen others, of various styles 
tenderness and sentimentality, to 
delivered after my melancholy de- 
cease. The day went off fast enough, 
I assure you; and at five the Major, 
and Wooden-leg Waddy, arrived in 
high spirits. 

“* Here, my boy,’ said Waddy, 
handing me the pistols, ‘ here are 
the flutes ; and pretty music, I cam 
tell you, they make.’ 

“* As for dinner,’ said Major Mug, 
‘donot much care ; but, Mr Burke, 
I hope it is ready, as I am rather 
hungry. We must dine lightly, how- 
ever, and drink not much. If we 
come off with flying colours, we 
may crack a bottle together by and 
by; in case you shoot Brady, I 
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have every thing arranged for our 
keeping out of the way until the 
thing blows over—if he shoot you, 
Pll see you buried. Of course, you 
would not recommend any thing so 
ungenteel as a prosecution. No. I'll 
take care it shall all appear in the 
papers, and announce that Robert 

urke, Esq., met his death with be- 
coming fortitude, assuring the un- 
happy survivor that he heartily for- 
gave him, and wished him health 
and happiness.’ 

“*T must tell you,’ said Wooden- 
leg Waddy, ‘it’s all over Mallow, 
and the whole town will be on the 
ground to see it. Miss Dosy knows 
of it, and is quite delighted—she 
says she will certainly marry the 
survivor. I spoke to the magistrate 
to keep out of the way, and he pro- 
mised, that though it deprived him 
of a great pleasure, he would go 
and dine five miles off—and know 
nothing about it. But here comes 
dinner. Let us be jolly.’ 

“T cannot say that I played on that 
day as brilliant a part with the knife 
and fork as I usually do, and did not 
sympathize much in the specula- 
tions of my guests, who pushed the 
bottle about with great energy, re- 
commending me, however, to re- 
frain. At last, the Major looked at 
his watch, which he had kept lying 
on the table before him from the be- 

inning of dinner—started up—clap- 

d me on the shoulder, and decla- 
ring it only wanted six minutes and 
thirty-five seconds of the time, hur- 
tied'me off to the scene of action—a 
field close by the Castle. 

“There certainly was a miscella- 
neous assemblage of the inhabitants 
of Mallow, all anxious to see the 
duel. They had pitted us like game- 
cocks, and bets were freely taken as 
to the ehances of our killing one an- 
other, and the particular spots. One 
betted on my being hit in the jaw, 
another was so kind as to lay the 
odds on my knee. A tolerably ge- 
neral opinion appeared to prevail 
that one or other of us was to be 
killed; and much good-humoured 
joking took place among them, while 
they were deciding which. As I 
was double the thickness of my an- 
‘tagonist, I was clearly the favourite 
for being shot ; and I heard one fel- 
Jow near me say, ‘ Three to two on 
Burke, that he’s shot first—I bet in 
ten-pennies,” 
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“Brady and Codd soon appeared, 
and the preliminaries were arranged 
with much punctilio between our 
seconds, who mutually and loudly 
extolled each other’s gentlemanlike 


mode of doing business. Brady 
could scarcely stand with fright, and 
I confess that I did not feel quite 
as Hector of Troy, or the Seven 
ee of Christendom, are re- 
ported to have done on similar oc- 
casions. At last the ground was 
measured—the pistols handed to the 
principals—the handkerchief drop- 
ped—whiz! went the bullet within 
an inch of my ear—and crack! went 
mine exactly on Ensign Brady’s waist- 
coat pocket. By an unaccountableac- 
cident, there was a five-shilling pjece 
in that very pocket, and the ball 
glanced away, while Brady doubled 
himself down, uttering a loud howl 
that might be heard half a mile off. 
The crowd was so attentive as to 
give a huzza for my success. 

“ Codd ran up to his principal, who 
was writhing as if he fad ten thou- 
sand colics, and soon ascertained 
that no harm was done. 

“<« What do you propose, said he 
to my second—‘ What do you pro- 
pose to do, Major ?’ 

“* As there is neither blood drawn 
nor bone broken,’ said the Major, 
‘I think that shot goes for nothing.’ 

“*T agree with you,’ said Captain 
Codd. 

“<*If your party will apologize,’ 
said Major Mug, ‘Tl take my man 
off the ground. 

“* Certainly,’ said Captain Codd, 
‘you are quite right, Major, in ask- 
ing the apology, but you know that 
it is‘my duty to refuse it.’ 

“* You are correct, Captain,’ said 
the Major ; ‘1 then formally require 
that Ensign Brady apologize to Mr 
Burke.’ 

“*T as formally refuse it,’ said 
Captain Codd. 

“*We must have another shot, 
then,’ said the Major. 

“* Another shot, byall means,’ said 
the Captain. 

“* Captain Codd,’ said the Major, 
‘you have shewn yourself in this, 
as in every transaction of your life, 
a perfect gentleman.’ 

“ « He who would dare to say,’ re- 
“sem the Captain, ‘ that Major Mug 

8 not among the most gentlemanlike 
men in the service, would speak 
what is untrue.’ 
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“ Our seconds bowed, took a pinch 
of snuff together, and proceeded to 


load the pistols. Neither Brady 
nor I was particularly pleased at 
these complimentary speeches of 
the gentlemen, and, I am sure, had 
we been left to ourselves, would 
have declined the second shot. As 
it was, it appeared inevitable. 

“ Just, however, as the process of 
ae was completing, there ap- 

eared on the ground my cousin 

hil Purdon, rattling in on his 
black mare as hard as he could lick. 
When he came in sight he bawled 
out,— 

“ « T want to speak to the plaintiff 
in this action—I mean, to one of the 
parties in this duel. I want to speak 
to you, Bob Burke.’ 

“The thing is impossible, sir, 
said Major Mug. 

“« Perfectly impossible, sir, said 
Captain Codd. 

“* Possible or impossible is nothing 
to the question,’ shouted Purdon; 
* Bob, I must speak to you.’ 

“It is contrary to all regulation,’ 
said the Major. 

“*¢ Quite contrary,’ said the Cap- 
tain. 

“ Phil, however, persisted, and ap- 
proached me. ‘ Are you fighting 
about Dosy Mac?’ said he tu me in 
a whisper. 

“ * Yes,’ I replied. 

“ ¢ And she is to marry the survi- 
vor, I understand ?’ 

“*So Lam told,’ said I. 

“ ¢ Back out, Bob, then; back out, 
at the rate of a hunt. Old Mick 
Macnamara is married.’ 

** « Married |’ I exclaimed. 

“ ¢ Poz,’ said he. ‘ I drew the ar- 
ticles myself. He married his house- 
maid, a girl of eighteen; and’— here 
he whispered. 

“¢ What,’ I cried, ‘ six months!’ 

“< «Six months,’ said he, ‘ and no 
mistake.’ 

“*Ensign Brady, said I, imme- 
diately coming forward, ‘ there has 
been a strange misconception in this 
business. I here declare, in presence 
of this honourable company, that 
you have acted throughout like a 
man of honour, and a gentleman; 
and you leave the ground without a 
stain on your character.’ 

“Brady hopped three feet off the 
ground with joy at the unexpected 
deliverance. He forgot all etiquette, 
and came furward to shake me by 
the hand. 


os, 
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“*My dear Burke,’ said he, ‘ it 
must have been a mistake: let us 
swear eternal friendship.’ 

“ * For ever,’ said I,‘ I resign you 
Miss Theodosia.’ : 

“* You are too generous,’ he said, 
* but I cannot abuse your genero- 
sity.’ 

“*It is unprecedented conduct,’ 
growled Major Mug. ‘ I'll never 
be second to a Pekin again.’ 

“ * My principal leaves the ground 
with honour,’ said Captain Codd, 
looking melancholy nevertheless. 

““* Humph !’ grunted Wooden-leg 
Waddy, lighting his meershaum. 

“The crowd dispersed much dis- 
pleased, and I fear my reputation 
for valour did not rise among them. 
I went off with Purdon to finish a 
jug at Carmichael’s, and Brady 
swaggered off to Miss Dosy’s. His 
renown for valour won her heart. It 
cannot be denied that I sunk deeply 
in her opinion. On that very even- 
ing Brady broke his love, and was 
accepted. Mrs Mac. opposed, but the 
red-coat prevailed, 

“ * He may rise to be a general,’ 
said Dosy, ‘ and be a knight, and 
then I will be Lady Brady.’ 

“* Or if my father shouldbe made 
an earl, angelic Theodosia, you would 
be Lady Thady Brady,’ said the -en- 
sign. 

«Beautiful prospect!’ cried Dosy, 
‘ Lady Thady Brady! What a har- 
monious sound !’ 

“ But why dally over the detail of 
my unfortunate loves? Dosy and 
the ensign were married before the 
accident which had befallen her un- 
cle was discovered ; and, if they were 
not happy, why, then you and I may. 
They have had eleven children, and, 
I understand, he now keeps a com- 
fortable eating-house close by Cum- 
berland basin in Bristol. Such was 
ae with Ensign Brady of the 
48th.” 

“ Your fighting with Brady puts 
me in mind, that the finest duel I 
ever saw,” said Joe MacGillycuddy, 
“ was between a butcher and bull- 


_ dog, in the Diamond of Derry.” 


* I am obliged to you for your 
comparison,” said: Burke, “ but I 
think it is now high time for dinner, 
and your beautiful story will keep. 
Has any body the least idea where 
dinner is to be raised ?” 

To this no answer was returned, 
and we all began to reflect with the 
utmost intensity 
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THE CONDE DE ILDEFONZO. 





A TALE OF THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


Part I. 


Tue period of which I speak will 
tell all the more minute circumstan- 
ces. The Spanish Revolution of 
1822 is still fresh enough in the pub- 
lic mind to save me the trouble of 
telling how it began, grew, madden- 
ed, and was extinguished. It wasa 
pendant to the French; Jacobin in 
heart, but Spanish still—therefore 
Jacobian just as much as the plays 

rformed by school girls at the 

reaking up for the holidays, re- 
semble the exhibitions of the Ameri- 
can savages round a dying captive. 
All was mimic daring and feeble fe- 
rocity. The Spaniard’s soul is but 
an animated guitar after all. Strike 
it, and it shakes from its fibres all 


kinds of sounds, eccentric, sweet, 


new, old; but it waits the 

striker, and without him, it will ne- 
ver send out a tone from the day 
when it is first = together, to the 
day when it is laid up in that case 
agither man nor woman can 
unloek.. The Frenchman is a jet 
@’eau, artificial in every point and 
pin of his construction, spouting, 
, and rustling for ever—all 
dexterity, ingenuity, and happy arti- 
fice. The Engiishman is a river, 
rough or smooth as chance so please, 
but not very amenable to the diree- 
tions of man, and, when curbed by 
humana contrivances, apt to shew his 
dislike to the artist by sweeping 
away bri barrier, and artist to- 
gether. The Italian is a canal, smooth 
as one of those water-roads that in- 
sulate his own dull, soundless, and 
ificent Venice; channels that 

] unfathomable, simply beeause 
they are black, and that, threatening 
to swallow up the traveller at every 
streke of the oar, are travelled over, 
and harrowed, shaken and 
polluted, by the passing keel of every 
rambler of the earth, lover or hater, 
freeman or slave, without being stir- 
red into so much as a bubble of foam. 
The Spaniard is a rivulet, clear or 
obseure as it may be, springing from 
the mount of some hoary genealogy, 
or from the silent and unnamed re- 
cesses of some peasant hamlet, still 
with a touch of nature, stil] murmur- 
ing romance, still glistening with the 


lights of heaven and the flowers of 
earth, but still not to be relied on for 
good or evil half an hour together, 
and as liable to be dried to the bot- 
tom by the half hour’s sunshine, as 
swollen into a torrent by the half 
hour’s shower. The moral of the 
whole is, that though a Spaniard may 
form showy plans, he is satisfied with 
the trouble of projection. A Spa- 
niard may begin a revolution, but he 
must find somebody else to finish it, 
His play is always in the hands of 
the manager ; his rockets never rise 
a foot above ground. All is fitful, 
fanciful, and unfinished. 

Let me say under what circum- 
stances I was in Spain. At the con- 
clusion of the war in 1815, I bad 
rambled over the Continent. Eng- 
land was the citadel, and after ha- 
ving been shut up for a dozen years 
in the citadel, I felt a wish to seé a 
little of the surrounding country. 
Accordingly, I rambled over Ger- 
many, where the French made high- 
ways of the bodies of electors and 
princes, turned dukes and barens in- 
to valets, and manufactured the ge- 
nealogies of the twenty-four lineal 
descendants of Priam of Troy into 
horsecloths. Switzerland was my 
next perambulation. Switzerland, 
where all the romance of hill and 
dale only exhibits the narrowest- 
spirited set of knaves on the face of 
the globe. The whole territory a 
Jarge inn, and every soul within it 
nothing but the soul of an innkeeper, 
sulky, sharping, and sour. Switzer- 
land, the narsing mother of all that 
is bitter in religious feud, repulsive 
in manners, sullen in prejudices, and 
coneeited in pride. Why will our 
travellers do the honours of their 
calling by a little deference for fact ? 
The Swiss have for six centuries 
been the dealers in human flesh, the 
sellers of their blood to all and every 


crowned profligate, who would buy 
it for any pro purpose under 
the sky. much for the virtues of 


the men of the mountain. 

From Switzerland I plunged into 
Italy, that melodrama of nations, the 
extravagant, the showy, the silly, and 
the subtle. Decked out in the finery 
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of half-a-dozen dead ages, and living 
on the plots of worn-out tragedies ; 
great in memory, pitiful in perform- 
ance, and waving the banners of the 


Senatus populusque Romanus, over 
a wigged and rouged army of can- 
die-snuffersand scene-shifters. From 
Italy a felucca, a blast of the east 
wind, and a candle lighted before 
a bust of St Januarius, carried me, 
contemptuous of breaker and billow, 
to the land of the monk, Spain, with 
her chivalry unhorsed, her romance 
silent, her hymns turned into marches 
for the mob, and her sovereign, of 
all sovereigns the dreariest, the most 
solemn and the most slumbering, al- 
ternately on his knees before his con- 
fessor, and holding cabinet councils 
with his five mistresses; squeezing 
his peasantry for necklaces and gar- 
ters for the Madonna, and prostrating 
himself before the wisdom of his 
barber, There was some provoca- 
tion to rational animals in al) this. 
But the Spaniards are generous, gal- 
lant, and grim, not rational; and a 
dynasty of five hundred Ferdinands 
might have successively slept on the 
throne, and slipped off the throne, 
without disturbing the complacency, 
or the cigar of any lip in the Penin- 
sula, but for the accident that Spain, 
in the burlesque of all gravity, was, 
by the malice of nature, a borderer 
on Franee. On the ridge of the Py- 
renees sat the monkey of yO 
grinuing at the Spaniard in all his 
grave proceedings, mocking his state- 
ly step, and playing antics in the air, 
to seduce the unlucky Don Diegos of 
the plain to imitate his buffoonery. 
Spain was actually iaughed into a 
fandango of patriotism; and, once 
effectually gibed, would have played 
the Jacobin according to the appre- 
ved modei of Paris and 1793, but 
nature forbade. The dagger was the 
native w and ne advance of 
the age could prevail on the Spaniard 
to cultivate the sweeping activity of 
the guillotine for his friend’s neck or 
his own. 

All this was curious, stirring, and 
new. It was something to see a 
Spaniard in motion. It was more to 
see the whvle country determining 
to do something, though prodigiously 

ed to think what that something 
should be. One and all were resol- 
ved to make a figure in the history 
of the nineteenth century, aad, above 
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all, not to be laughed at by the da- 
baus of Paris. An Englishman looks 
with a sort of natural pity on all na- 
tions who have not a corpus 
act, a pension list, and a jail in every 
county town strong enough to stand 
a siege. — has not one of the 
three; and my sympathies were 
strongly enlisted for the suffer 
of a gallant people, who knew no 
more of a national debt, than of a 
tunnel to the antipodes. I Janded in 
Murcia, a province abounding in the 
misfortune of being the favourite 
position with the Spanish tale-tellers 
of every atrocity of which knife or 
bane is the natural parent. If you 
were to meet a hundred chroniclers, 
ninety-nine of them would i 
their history of highway robbery or 
domestic extinction by—* One even- 
ing, as a cavalier and his lady were 
gallopin by the Bustamente in 
urcia;” or, ‘as a noble lady of 
Murcia, all robed in gold and jewels, 
sat down to the table, her noble Jord 
dropped a dose of opium into her 
cup.’ And so forth. The custom 
is so thoroughly established, that a 
Spaniard would no more feel any 
sensation in the terrors of an adven- 
ture which did not begin in Mureia, 
wherever it might end, than a French- 
man would haye his chimney swept 
by any but a Saveyard. However, 
wavellers have no right to cheose. 
The felucca dropped in at Cartha- 
gena, shoek its light cotton wings 
over the bluest of blue seas, and was 
gone, after bequeathing me to the 
care of the Sener landlord of the 
“ El Rey de las Diamantes;” some 
Indian cacique, or the monarch of 
Golconda, whose effigy swung aloft 
in the majestic blackness " 
The landlord received me as a po- 
tentate might have received an am- 
bassador a dependent state ; 
an = 
lishman; eep-aninaed India 
being an ally of the fairest, freest, 
and most powerful seil on the sur- 
face of the globe; congratulated 
the British army on having had 
the good fortune to fight along 
with the invincible Spanish he- 
roes, and to take lessons from their 
tactics and triumphs; promised 
that Spain would regard her pupil 
at all times with a parental eye; and 
finished by laying the opulence of 
Murcia at my disposs!, and sendiag 
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in for my supper an olla which not 
even hunger could touch, and a rab- 
bit in its grand climacteric. Even 
on this supper, another appetite was 
quartered. A tall, showy person- 
age marched into the apartment, set 
himself down, without ceremony, 
and exhibited an adroitness in cut- 
ting his way ae the bony nerves 
of the ancient rabbit, to be equalled 
only by his liberality in supplying 
his plate. But he was a new cha- 
racter ; and what else had I travelled 
three thousand miles in three months 
to see ? I was the spectator ata play. 
Don Gabriel de Rocafuentes, or 
some patronymic equally long and 
lofty, was before me, as the actor 
is before the pit. He talked on every 
topic of the day. Brunet could not 
have twisted his features into more 
amusing grimace, nor Talma devoted 
despotism, by circles of longitude 
and latitude, to the infernal gods, 
with more terrors of brow and con- 
vuisions of mustache, than the Don, 
when, resting from the labours of the 
table, he condescended to open his 
soul to the stranger. By his own 
account, no man since the days of 
Aboulfaouris, the great Persian, who 
made the tour of the planetary system, 
ever equalled himself in the vastness 
and variety of his wanderings. He 
had been in every battle of the Pe- 
ninsula, had acted as aide-de-camp to 
every general in existence, had turn- 
ed the fortunes of every doubtful 
day since the first shot fired by the 
Prussians in the plains of Cham- 
pagne; was on the most friendly 
terms with every monarch, from the 
firebrand fierceness of Napoleon, to 
the chill ferocity of the autocrat of 
all the Russias ; was on the tender- 
est terms with all their queens ; was 
at that moment in the receipt of des- 

tches from Metternich,—his friend 

etternich ; and was only pondering 
whether he should take the field 
against the illiberal monarchy of the 
Madrid dotard, or accept of the 
command of the Alexandrian army 
for the extinction of the Sultan. On 
this topic he deigned to ask my opi- 
nion. I had none to give. He then 
delivered over to all the degrees of 
future tormentors, the Jewish com- 
missaries who refused to advance 
him a million or two of duros for the 
mise-en-campagne of his army. This 
was more intelligible. I paid for my 


night’s amusement by the loan of 
two hard dollars; and having liqui- 
dated the claims of the Seiior land- 
lord for our supper, was honoured 
with a special embrace by the war- 
like Don, and offered any rank on his 
staff I found myself disposed to de- 
sire. . 

Next morning I ordered a caléche, 
and rolled out of the portals of the 
solemn city of Carthagena. Travel- 
lers are charged with invention in 
the perpetual crash of Spanish car- 
riage-wheels. But the invention 
would lie in the contrary point ; and 
the man who ever travelled a day in 
any of the provincial roads without 
a crash, would have a tale to tell, 
among the very rarest that ever met 
the Spanish ear. On the verge of 
nightfall, and of the hill that looks 
down into the valley of Lanega, my 
mules made a check ; a prayer to the 
Virgin, a plunge from the leading 
mule, and a break of the pole, 
short to the axle, were the first con- 
sequences. Down went the caléche, 
the mules kicked, brayed, and tum- 
bled over each other, the two posti- 
lions shot a-head clean out of sight; 
and at the foot of the declivity, which 
I had reached, like Regulus in his 
barrel, rolled in the caléche, I crept 
out of a ruin of wheels, straps, and 
traces, which would have detied all 
the ingenuity of Spain. to set on its 
legs again. 

ut the Spanish shepherds’ pro- 
verb, that “ The wind never blows 
cold in the sheepshearing,” a prin- 
ciple of lazy reliance on accident, 
which is Spanish all over, was our 
motto now. The caléche lay a wreck, 
*tis true; but it Jay in the ditch of a 
mansion worthy of a household of 
monks ; large, stately, and superb. 
Such is fortune. If we had twosound 
wheels, we might have bivouacked in 
the forest, or been hutted at least in 
some deplorable inn, smelling of all 
the abominations of the land; have 
fed on salt fish, been stifled with bad 
tobacco ; and if we escaped being sti- 
lettoed by some smuggling bravo for 
some imaginary point of honour, 
would have been sure to have part- 
ed with no small share of our peace 
of mind in its beds, and been plun- 
dered very sufficiently next morning 
in its bill. My disaster was seén 
from the mansion, and a crowd of 
valets, headed by a figure worthy of 
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the days of Le Sage, a chamberlain, 
of the first dimensions, came to offer 
me the hospitalities of the mansion. 
I was only too fortunate ; and gladly 
leaving my postilions to recover from 
their calamity, by the help of a vow 
to St Mary of Lanega, (for every hill 
and every vale of Spain has its pre- 
siding Goddess, ) advanced to present 
myself before the lord of this superb 
establishment. I was received by 
the noble owner with great civility ; 
my mishap was condoled over, and 
I was desired to set myself at my 
ease for the night. The time is not 
yet distant enough to make my re- 
corg of his hospitality and his feel- 
ings harmless; and I therefore take 
the office of king, or that other foun- 
tain of honour, king-at-arms, into my 
competence, and give him, in addi- 
tion to his weight of honours, the 
title of Conde de Montellana. He 
presented me to his Countess, a 
grave and majestic figure, whose 
dark brows and darker eyes shewed 
what execution might have flashed 
from them among the courtiers of 
Charles the Fourth, twenty years 
before. The more interesting pre- 
sentation was to his daughter, a mag- 


nificent creature, uniting the graces 
of youth with the dignity of a queen; 
and seeming fit rather to rule with a 
sceptre, than to condescend to think 
of such soft arts as smiles, or such 
slight triumphs as subduing of the 
embroidered heroes of the royal cir- 


cle. A still more interesting intro- 
duction was to his niece, arrived that 
day from her convent in the Alpux- 
arras, & rugged nest for so gay and 
lighthearted a bird. Beauty is all 
conventional. Nothing is truer than 
that the eye is three-fourths of all 
beauty, the fancy is often the other 
fourth. But still there are some con- 
stituents that form the common stock 
of loveliness; and if a countenance 
of the liveliest, most varied, and 
most intelligent expression,—if a 
shape 
in the finest flexibility of youth,—and 
a voice that could not utter a word 
without convincing the ear that there 
was a melody of its own in the hu- 
man accent, made beauty—this girl 
would have been beautiful in any 
collection of enchantresses in the 
circumference of the world. One 
of her names was Catalina, and by 
that she must be content to be 
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known. The name will not develope 
her, more than the title which I have 
taken the privilege of conferring on 
her uncle. The Catalinas in Spain 
are as numerous as the lamps that 
burn before the little black images 
of the Virgin in the corners of the 
streets ; they are incalculable. The 
Conde was polite, and conversible. 
He had been, like most of the Spanish 
nobles, a soldier; but, unlike most of 
them, he had served and travelled 
abroad. He had been on the staff 
of the Archduke Charles, on the 
Rhine ; he had fought in Italy, where 
he had an estate in right of his Coun- 
tess, and it was not till after he had 
ot a sabre-wound in the head, a 
rench bullet in the side, which 
made him still stoop, and a broad 
riband of Maria Theresa across his 
breast, that he sheathed his sword, 
and retired from camps and cannon- 
shots, to live among his vines and 
fig-trees, and be the patriarch of the 
valley of Lanega. 
The evening passed pleasantly. 
I happened to have travelled in the 
countries about which the Conde 
felt the chief curiosity. I had seen, 
a few years later than he, the re- 
markable men of the time. This 
was enough for the Conde. I was 
an Englishman ; this was enough for 
the Condessa, who, by some strange 
means or other, had imbibed an ex- 
traordinary respect for the national . 
character. I was a stranger; and 
perhaps the novelty was enough for 
the young ladies. We talked long, 
much, and late. Of all meals, the 
most familiarising is supper. Before 
it was half over, we were old friends. 
If my entertainers were pleased, I 
was charmed ; beauty, elegance, and 
wealth were before me. I could not 
help contrasting all this with the 
inn ; the sulky Jandlord, the’salt-fish, 
the tobacco, and the smuggler, sti- 
letto in hand. No caléche ever tum- 
bled to pieces under a more benig- 
But this could not go on. 
for ever. While the Conde’s eyes 
were beaming with hospitality, and 
the eyes of his circle were sparkling 
like a row of diamonds, with all the 
various lustres that Spanish eyes 
alone possess in the world, the toll 
of the neighbouring convent for ma- 
tins, first reminded us that we were 
beginning the day; and as, even in 
Spain, to begin the day over a table 
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covered with bottles of rosoglio, is 
not within the strict regularities of 
life, | made my bow for the time, 
and the citcle rose and dissolved 
away like a fairy vision at sunrise. 
My chamber was, like every thing 
else under this roof, stately. Pic- 
turés and statues lined the gallery 
which led to my place of rest. The 
chamber was silk, from ceilitig to 
fluor; the tables were marble; thé 
bed was velvet. In the garden, a 
fount, of Italian sculpture, threw up 
a spire of sparkling water above the 
trees. There was a moon just 
couching on the horizon; stats, bright 
with all the brightness of the south 
Were scattered over the sky. All 
was the night for a romancer, a 
painter, or a lover. I lingered at the 
casement for a while, enjoying the 
prospect, and thinking once more of 
thie Venta and thé abominations 
which I had escaped. But the land- 
scape began to grow dim; the stars 
went out one by oné; the moon grew 
small, and seemed to shake from 
her orbit; the murmuring of the 
fountain softened into a whisper. In 
short, I was falling fast asleep on the 
marble frame of the balcony. 
yielded to the enemy, and plunging 
rhysélf under the embroidery of my 
tio sumptuous bed, fell into the 


slumber so naturally earned by a 


day’s jolting over a Spanish h gh 
Way, and under 4 Spanish burning 


slin. 

I should have told that I had a 
little companion of my travels, who 
fiever gave the any trouble—never 
borrowed my money—never played 
the inconstant, and never made me 
wish éither him or myself at the An- 
tipodes; this is enough to tell, that 
it was neither man, woman, nor 
child. It was a little Tuscan grey. 
hound, honoured by his former mis- 
tress with the illustrious name of 
Napoleon, and sold to me by that 


mistress, a Duchesa too, for the sum - 


of five zechins. The Duchesa wepty 
atid vowed that she could not sur- 
vive the parting; but she sold him 
iiutwithstanding, and put my zechins 
in her purse, in an agony of tears and 
sighs. Napoleon was beautiful, as 
évery thing in Italy is, but the wo- 
imen—and honest, as every thing is, 
but the men. On this night he took 
possession of his share of my purple 
coveflet, without ceremony, and was 
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in the land of dreams as soon as his 
master. 

The day’s journey, the Tie 
hospitality, the lofty tournure of the 
young Coridessa, and the touching 

ety of her cousin, were whirlin 


efore my brain like the pictures of 
a magic lantern. I was listening to 
some flattering speech from the noble 
Count, and was delighting to find its 
spirit transfused into the brilliant 
eyes, and quivering on the coral 
lips, of the Donna Catalina, when I 
thought myself suddénly transported 
to the inti. Then the whole abomi- 
nation was roufid mé to the life—the 
black-visaged hostess, the brawling 
miiletéer, the bandit, the smuggler— 
but all in gigantic proportions, and 
all engaged in mortal quartel ; po- 
niards weté drawn, swords flashing, 
and clubs beating out brains. I was 
forced tb take myshare in the fray for 
self-defetite, and played the hero, to 
my own astonishinent. At length a 
tretmendous grasp seized me, afid I 
was about to return it with futious 
effect, when I opened my eyes, and 
found Napoleon sitting on my breast, 
and making a variety of busy efforts 
to bring me to my senses. I flung 
him off with more indignity than 
his merits deserved ; but to recover 
my dreani was inipossible. Napo- 
leon, liké his great namesake in so 
many instances, had murdered sleep; 
he clung to me—he fawhed—he 
gtowled—and having tried all the arts 
of canine appeal, he sprang to the 
seat of the casement. I followed to 
take summary measures, and fling 
him out to spend his night a/ fresco. 
But my eyes no sooner glanced on 
the garden, than, Cielo ! what a sight! 
A mass of men were standitig un- 
der cover of the trees, within a hun- 
dred yards of the mansion. They 
were evidently waiting for some sig- 
nal, and waiting for some purpose 
of mischief. A great deal of whis- 
ering was going ob, and some dif- 
erencé of opinion, too, as I could 
discover by the Spaniards’ argu- 
ment of the knife plucked out of the 
sheath, and thén suddenly thrust in 
again, having gained its object of 
conviction. Clubs were waved above 
rough héads, and cloaks were thrown 
open in the energy of debate, while 
within Lsaw the tatening of swords 
d carbinés. What was to be 
oné? Thé mansion was utterly si- 
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Jetit; all were evideiitly without 
note of this extraordinary visitation: 
I held a& coiincil- of- war, and with Na- 
poleon at my side, a name inspi- 
ring battle, if not victory, hurried 
from the chamber to apprize the 
Conde of his situation. 

But I had scarcely reached the 
end of the gallery, when a roar, a 
clash of arms, and a blaze of totches, 
told me that an attack had been 
made on the opposite side of the 
building. In another moment, a door 
burst open, and 4 figuré with a 
dtawnh sword and a lanip in his hands 
rushed up to me. Lutkily I was un- 
atimed, or, between the dimness and 
the surprise; we might have been 
eiigaged in single combat. Howerer, 
on ty springing back from the sweep 
of the light, it shewed me the Conde, 
atid .we congratulated each other on 
the timeliness of the diséovery. Our 
business was now td rouse the do- 
imestics, whose cups must have been 
druggéd by some emissary ir the 
house, for to drousé thet séemed 
next to impossible. The gallery, 
however, was soon peopled by thé 
higher branches. The ladies of the 
mahsidn had speedily gathered to- 
gether ; all was trepidation ; and, by 
some unaccountable affinity, | found 
the fair Catalina by miy side, and 
disposed to rely prodigiously on m 
genéralship, The English reputa- 
tion on the continent is warlike, to 
an extravagance. The idea of at 
Englishman, who is not born a sol- 
dier or sailor, or wlio, at least, doés 
nét take to shot and shells, or to 
stem and stern, as naturally as the 
Newfoundland dog takes to the 
brine, is among the most inconcei- 
vable of all things. There is no pos- 
sibility of persuading, arguing, or 
convincing the foreigner to the con- 
trary. The Engl shman who is not 
atiphibious, or whd does not ithale 

unpowder smoke a8 the native pa- 
Finn, of his luiigs is a Musus nature, 
or a half-caste, or no Englishmati at 
all. My ap raiice, then, whatever 
it might ddd to thé physical, added 
vastly to the moral force. hiéte was 
no time to bé lost. It was quite clear 
that a desperate attempt was about 
to try our colitage. The assailaiits 
were dukapira to the Conde. Whe- 
ther au invasion oF perihel—by iid 
means aij tpppoeaib é thing in Miir- 
cia, even ini this nineteenth cehtiiry— 
an incursion of guerillas, or a troop 
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of desetters from the army of the 
Isle of Leon, of whose disorders 
some flying reports had been spread 
about the country for some tiine, all 
was uncertain. In fact, nothing was 
clear except that the mansion was 
attacked, and was in imminent dan- 
ger of being set on fire; for frag- 
ments of blazing wood were now 
flying like a bombardment against 
the walls and windows, and shots 
began to rattle. All was confusion in 
our troops; the valets and grooms 
had gathered such old muskets and 
fowling-pieces as they could, and 
were vowing, by all their saints, to 
blow the renegadoes on the outside 
to the moon, The Conde was an old 
soldier who had served in some of 
the roughest affairs of the war; he 
was calin and intrepid, but perplexed 
beyond méasute at tlie cause of the 
assault. The ladies were all but ter- 
tified to déath; but, to our infinite 
embarrassinent, they determined, as 
they said, to die with us, abd, in con- 
seéquehce, made it nearly a matter 
of certainty that we should die with 
them. At length, a thunder at the 
reat gate told us that the besiegers 
were in éarnest; and that if we were 
to defend ourselves, the time was 
come. I of course supplicated for 
something to do, and the Conde gave 
mé the charge of the gate. I sallied - 
forth with a carbine on my shoul- 
det; a brace of pistols, as old as the 
Armada, in my pockets; and three 
stout gallegos, to compose my gar- 
rison. I planted them at the loop- 
holes in the sides of the gate; and 
taking oF sages in thé arch above, 
prepared for action. I love brief 
orders, for I never could take the 
trouble of comprehending any other, 
and this I fully believe to be the case 
with the thiajorit of warriors: A su- 


perfluity of good advice on such sub- 
jects is always 8oimuch thrown away. 


My order of battle was, “ Fire one 
ata time. Do not throw away a grain 
Of powder; 4nd to make that thatter 
sure, db not pull & trigger until you 
are surg of pinging the etmy’s mus- 
taches.’ codicil was added, an- 
noticing @ “ hard dollat for the first 
a that brought down its man.” 

he night Was rdw dark as Ere- 
bus; thé moon had sunk down heavy 
4 clouds—the wihd wis ater 

i6 Forest Haréd before the ridin 

gusts—ind thé roar of the etowd 
without was echoed by the clamour 
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within. We sat with our carbines 
loaded, waiting to find something to 
fire at. But the force of the attack 
seemed to have been suddenly chan- 
ged; and a quick succession of shots 
in the rear of the building, half de- 
termined me to quit my inactive 
post, and join the Conde, as more 
stirring service. I was actually de- 
scending from my height, and iea- 
ving the massive bars and bolts be- 
low me to do their duty by them- 
selves, when Napoleon, my guardian 
angel, pricked up his ears, whined, 
awed, and, putting his long nose 
into the night, gave palpable signs 
that his eye saw something invisible 
to mine. I countermarched at the 
instant, and nothing could be in bet- 
ter time. I had not cocked my car- 
bine half a second, before I heard a 
low trampling through the groves in 
front. Soon after came a long dark 
line of men, scarcely distinguishable 
from the ground they trode. A grou 
came out in front, bearing the trun 
of a tree in their arms. This they 
had been employed in cutting down, 
which was the cause of our respite. 
A twinkle of a torch shewed me the 
whole proceeding, and I made ready 
accordingly. The battering-ram ad- 
vanced, with a tall ruffian carrying a 
lantern at its head, who was, I pre- 
sumed, chief engineer. My galle- 
gos humbly implored leave to try 
the of their artillery. I was 
inflexible. The battering-ram ad. 
vanced, and gave half-a-dozen fierce 
blows on the gate. My gallegos now 
swore that fire they must. I was 
still inflexible. The ram still struck 
hard; and the assailants, conceiving 
that all was safe, ba oom to deploy in 
crowds from the shelter of the grove. 
The gallegos now began to murmur, 
and I heard the word traitor passing 
from lip to lip. My garrison was, in 
fact, fast approaching to mutiny, 
when I gave the signal of baitle— 
not by word or gesture, but by send- 
ing a bullet directly through the head 
of the chief engineer. I had earned 
my own dollar. The gallant galle- 
gos were now free to exhibit their 
gallantry. The whole three fired at 
once; and though this was contrary 
to orders, the effect was good. The 
surprise was complete. The storm- 


ing party were routed with infinite 
confusion; and four ruffians, laid side 
by side in front of the gate, were evi- 
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dences, that if my marksmen had not 
won the dollar, the secret lay in my 


having fired first. They were no 
losers, however, by the mischance, 
and we loaded again. But the battle 
seemed over on our side of the for- 
tress—not a soul appeared. We sal- 
lied out, dragged in the battering- 
ram as a trophy, and, finding one of 
the fellows still able to speak, drag- 

ed him in too. He was a stranger 
in that part of the country, and was, 
as he informed us, no Jess than a 
Captain in the Grand Army of In- 
surrection, formed out of the clowns 
of the province. A junta for the pur- 
pose of unseating the Spanish mo- 
narch, hanging the Spanish grandees, 
banishing the priests, and robbing 
every body who had any thing to be 
robbed of, had been holding its privy 
council in Carthagena for the last 
three months, as undisturbed as if 
they had been a convocation of nuns. 
To my enquiry why the mansion of 
the Conde had been the object of 
such especial hostility, the wounded 
changer of dynasties professed him- 
self unable to give the slightest clue. 
I insisted on a somewhat more ex- 
plicit answer. My gallegos put their 
muskets to his head to clear his re- 
collection, or save him from all fu- 
ture trouble connected with his 
brains. He was wonderfully en- 
lightened at the instant, and had be- 
gun a narrative, in which the Conde 
and his family bore a prominent 
part, and to which I was listening 
with strong interest, and the galle- 
gos with gestures of alternate sur- 
prise, doubt, and rage, when a dis- 
tant crash of musketry, followed by 
something between a shout and a 
yell, stopped the narrator, and start- 
led the hearers. I rushed to my 
post on the arch, and reconnoitred 
the grove with the eyes of a lynx. 
All was dim and dumb. But on cast- 
ing a glance round, I saw the wound- 
ed man suddenly spring up from the 
ground, overturp one of the galle- 
gos, catch his musket from the ground 
as he fell, and, with the coolest ‘air 
imaginable, level it at me, and fire. 
Never was the fate of a traveller 
nearer its finale. “Phe bullet struck 
the marble within an inch of my 
temple, covered me with dust, and 
fell flattened into sheetlead at my 
feet. Partly astonished at the fel- 
low’s audacity, and partly stunned 
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by the shock, I grasped the sculp- 
tured San Pedro, that made at once 
the ornament and the sanctity of the 
grand entrance, and fixed my eyes 
on the marksman. He had retired a 
few paces, at once keeping the gal- 
legos in check, and reloading the 
musket. He was again bringing it 
to his shoulder, while I clung to the 
statue, something like the bird in the 
fascination of the snake, perfectly 
conscious that the next touch of the 
trigger might be my last, yet unable 
to prevent the catastrophe, when I 
saw the weapon suddenly fall on the 
floor, and the marksman turn round, 
plunge into the darkness, and disap- 
pear. All this was but the work of 
a moment. I sprung down, deter- 
mined to pursue, and disqualify him 
from making man a mark for ball- 
practice in future; but I too was ar- 
rested. Before me stood, pale, trem- 
bling, almost speechless, Catalina. 
What had occurred? Where was 
the Conde? A few sighs—a few sobs 
—a few struggles with her over- 
whelming emotion, at length enabled 
her to relieve my real anxiety. Her 
tidings were brief, but sufficiently 
expressive. The mansion had been 
attacked by the garden entrance, 
where the statues and terraces al- 
lowed the assailants to approach un- 
perceived. They had already forced 
their way into the principal apart- 
ments, and were plundering every 
thing. The Conde had been wound- 
ed while fighting gallantly ; some of 
the domestics had been stabbed ; and 
Catalina, in despair and agony at the 
impeuding ruin, had followed her 
own counsel, and flown to bring up 
the Englishman, who was of course 
to turn the tide of battle at a glance. 
My own campaign had not been 
prosperous enough to excite san- 
guine hopes. But if I had been St 
Anthony or St Simon Stylites, should 
have felt a heart within my bosom, 
or jumped down from my pillar, to 
be the preux chevalier of the creature 
before me. I had seen her only in 
her gaiety. She was then beautiful ; 
but now, in her trepidation—in her 
strong feeling—the imploring loveli- 
-ness of her dark eyes—the quivering 
aitempts at speech of her exquisite 
lips—the living expression that beam- 
ed in the quick movements of her 
fine features, rendered her to my 
"eyes the most resistless being I had 
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ever seen. Even if my sense of love- 
liness had not been exposed to so 
powerful an appeal, there might have 
been some right to my services in a 
sense of gratitude; for it was her 
hand that had caught the arm of the 
assassin, and startled him into flight. 
I followed her — without de- 
lay. We hurried on through a succes- 
sion of superb rooms, covered with 
tapestry and pictures, but we had now 
no time for their contemplation. The 
shots echved thick in front, and my 
fairest of guides flew along with 
breathless impatience. At length we 
arrived at a massive door, covered 
with gilding and magnificent orna~« 
ments. She tried the lock—it resisted 
her slight hand. Shouts rose on the 
otherside. I tried itin turn. Theshouts 
redoubled, followed by a heavy fire 
of musketry, and the fire by screams 
and groans. The huge lock would 
not give way. My guide’s anxiety 
grew at every moment. “ It is all 
my folly!” she bitterly exclaimed. 
“T brought you by the shortest way, 
without remembering that this door 
is never opened but when the King 
visits the grandee. Long before this, 
we might have been by the side of 
the Conde. What on earth will be- 
come of him—of us all!’ I attempt- 
ed vain consolation, and at length 
enquired for that longer route which 
would have escaped this intolerable 
and very magnificent obstacle. She 
was on the point of flying in the new 
direction, when, by a last effort, I 
succeeded in forcing back a whole 
legion of bolts. The valves flew back, 
and the entire strange scene was be- 
fore me. It was the grand banquet- 
ing room which had formed the prin- 
cipal point of this extraordinary 
storm. Vast volumes of flame were 
shooting up from the outside, turn- 
ing the ten or twelve tall casements 
to crimson, and filling the vast hall 
with a glare that scorched the eyes. 
Every picture, statue, heraldic orna- 
ment, and cherub nestled in the rich 
Italian cornice, or gots looking 
down from her clouds on the finely- 
painted ceiling, quivered and gleam- 
ed as if it had been just cast in mol- 
ten gold and steel. The blaze was 
so powerful, that I shrunk back at 


the first step, as if 1 were stepping © 


into an enormous furnace. My first 

impression undoubtedly was, that the 

whole immense — was a body of 
D . 
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flame. As to the inmates, I scarcely 
dared tolook round forthem, in fear of 
finding nothing but blackened wretch- 
es crumbling intoashes, It is due to 
my own heroism—such as it was—to 
say, that I felt no terror for myself 
at the nfoment. The truth is, I had 
not time to think of the danger, or 
of any thing else. All was roar, fierce 
effulgence—dazzling glare. The op- 
unity would have been inva« 
uable for a painter of Pandemonium. 
Salvator or Spagnoletto would have 
immortalized their bandits and mar- 
tyra, by circumfusing them with half 
the flashing bursts of flame, and con- 
suming lustres, that were now rolling, 
wheeling, and sweeping against the 
walls of this saloon, worthy of princes. 
Their ideas might have been rein- 
forced in point of fitting population, 
by the wild grotesques on the walls 
and ceilings, mingled with the Parian 
Apollos and Venuses, that figured, 
mild and magnificent, like fallen an- 
els, among the demons lit into life 
y this terrific illumination. But all 
those conceptions were, I must ac- 
knowledge, the work of an after day. 
The hour itself found me much in 
the condition of a British general, 
when he makes his debit at the head 
of an army. I was determined to 
behave gallantly, and come off with 
character. But I was prodigiously 
uzzled how to begin. In this di- 
emma, my good angel Catalina again 
interposed. She had, like myself, 
been at first overwhelmed with the 
a glare that burst upon us 
at our sudden entrance from the long 
avenues of darkness into this focus 
of conflagration. But she now, with 
one hand laid upon my arm, and 
with the other, pointing to a group 
surrounding a figure stretched on a 
sofa in the distant corner of the sa- 
loon, uttered a cry which recalled 
me to the full possession of such fa- 
culties as I ever was master of. She 
sprang away. I followed. In the 
next moment her arm was round the 
neck of the Conde, who was the 
fainting figure, and whose days of 
fame I thought were fairly number- 
ed. He had received a wound in 
the forehead, which covered his fea- 
tures with blood; and whether it 
had or had not left a brace of Spa- 
nish bullets in the brain of my gal- 
lant entertainer, was the question. 
At all events, it was not to be solved 
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by the sufferer himself, for he had 
lost sight, voice, every thing. It was 
equally in vain to hope for intelli- 
gence from the fainting women and 
screaming donrestics who formed a 
circle, any thing but a cordon sani- 
taire, round the sofa, as if to stiflé 
the last breath of the gasping Conde. 
My English habits revolted against 
this absurdity at once, and thinking, 
that if the unlucky grandee must die, 
it would not be necessary to ensure 
his fate by suffocation, | attempted 
to clear the circle; and, if I could 
give him nothing else, give him at 
least air to die in. But I had forgot- 
ten that I was in the country of com- 
mon sense no longer, and that I was 
in the heart of the land of romance. 
My attempt to remove a single soul 
of the circle that now hung round, 
as if for the purpose of immediate 
strangulation, was fiercely, or fondly, 
or frowningly repelled on all sides. 
There was the majestic Condessa 
clinging to the neck ; the magnificent 
daughter, with her alabaster arms 
writhed for life and death round the 
feet: a demoiselle de toilette knelt at 
one side, holding one hand; an old 
valet knelt at the other side, kissing 
the other. At the head, the family 
confessor took possession of the only 
point left to him, and with the cross 
in his right hand, employed his left 
to raise up the Conde’s head to gaze 
upon it, with his eyes shut. 

But something must be done. 
With fear and trembling I ventured 
to unclasp the arm of the Condessa. 
If a look could have slain me, I had 
not been now alive to tell the result. 
I recoiled at the flash of those vast 
eyes darting fire into mine. An effort 
of the same kind to untwine the clasp 
of the lovely daughter, was repelled 
in a not less irresistible manner. She 
mutely struggled for a moment, then 
tottered, gave a shriek, and fainted 
on the body. This was high treason 
complete, and half-a-dozen domes- 
tics, poniard in hand, actually rushed 
from the extreme of the hall, where 
they were watching the progress of 
the fire, to finish the business by 
thrusting their weapons into the new 
traitor. Once more I felt the ser- 


vices of my guardian spirit. Catalina, 
who had stood despairingly looking 


on the countenance of her expi 
kinsman till this moment, see 


recalled to sudden animation by 
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glitter of those tremendous knives, 
as their masters came rushing down 
the hall, and swearing vengeance in 
all the tongues of Murcia. She cried 
out, sprang forward as if to defend 
me, busy as I was with those intract- 
able lovers and mourners, and by her 
cry gave me time to spring up and 
— those madmen at bay, till they 
could see that I was nothing worse 
than a very puzzled English gentle- 
man. But a new catastrophe now 
seemed at hand. The tall casements, 
already nearly red hot, began to fall 
inwards; some had the process ex- 
pedited by volleys of shot; the smoke 
rolled in after them, and the saloon 
was rapidly filling. Another quarter 
of an hour must have put an end to 
every care of ours, that had this 
- world for its object. The heat now 
be to affect myself. The atmo- 
sphere was scorching ; and between 
anxiety, watching, vexation, and va- 
pour, I should have been rejoiced to 
find an ocean at my feet to jump 
into, and getrid of my humanity and 
its troubles together. But the dan- 
ger proved an auxiliary. The arms 
which scarcely any human force 
could relax, gave way to the effect 
of exhaustion and terror in a new 
shape. The Demoiselle dropped on 
the floor. The Condessa followed 
her example. The Padre transfer- 
red his cares to the lady, and I had 
now none to deal with but the Donna 
Juliana and the valet. I took the 
latter in charge without delay, caught 
him up from his position, and with- 
out regarding a hundred thousand 
diablos and demonios, which he la- 
vished on me during his transit, nor 
several much more formidable kicks, 
fairly flung him outside the window, 
with permission to make his escape 
in the best manner he could. 

I now, too, saw for the first time 
the true nature of our situation. 
Along the whole vast terraces bun- 
dies of fagots had been laid, and 
those, set on fire, aided by large 

uantities of brushwood, thrown into 
the dry moat under the windows, had 
produced the conflagration, which 
threatened to melt the mansion into 
its original clay, and to roast its in- 
mates into the other world. Beyond 
this formidable line of attack, I saw, 
through the intervals of the smoke 
opt flame, groups of people; some 
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sitting down, with native gravity, to 
wait the progress of their allies in 
front, the bag ots ; others asleep on the 
8, with here and there a few half- 
ozen of sharpshooting piccaroons, 
exercising themselves in throwing in 
a shot from time to time at afavour- 
ite pane, or knocking off the chin or 
ear of some of the grandees whose 
effigies adorned the fagade. Why 
they should have begun by attempt- 
ing to burn what it was their pur- 
se to plunder, was beyond my 
faowladees but it afterwards turn- 
ed out to be one of those curious 
examples of combined subtlety and 
simplicity, which belongs to the Spa- 
niard beyond all other men alive. 
The object was to revolutionize the 
mansion by robbing it, and to bring 
the master over to the patriotic side 
of polities, by throwing him into a 
dungeon if he should suffer himself 
to be caught; or, if he should be re- 
fractory, to shoot him, this being the 
most regular contrivance for con- 
vincing the refractory of the advan- 
tages of the new régime. The attack 
had commenced aceordingly, and the 
rabble, regenerated by the rights of 
man, had marched as to an easy tri- 
umph. But the sharp reply of the 
Conde’s firelocks had made caution 
necessary, and after losing half-a- 
dozen of their number, who had at- 
tempted rather hastily to pluck the 
republican laurel, they withdrew 
their main body to ponder on the 
matter. Still the plunder of the pa« 
lace was tempting, though it was 
obvious enough that they were not 
likely to succeed in converting its 
lord; and a reinforcement of patri- 
ots from the suburbs of Carthagena, 
probably the most profligate nest of 
mankind, had supplied those calcu- 
lating warriors with an expedient, 
matchless for all its purposes. This 
was the attack, by scorching awa 
the defenders from window, wall, 
and door. Another advantage was, 
that from the time when the smoke 
began to rise, it would be almost 
impossible for the defenders of the 
mansion to hit any of its assailants, 
the volumes of smoke operating as 
a complete screen, and it being ob- 
viously hopeless for any one to think 
of taking aim, where none could see. 
The fagots certainly were doing 
their work incomparably. All was 
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now a scene of sheets of rolling va- 
ur, hot, stifling, and black. Half 
n rage, half in despair, I tottered 
rather than walked back to the spot 
where the wounded noble lay. Ca- 
talina was still by his side alone, but 
she was a host. She was —e a 
goblet of wine to his lips; and let 
the world say what it will hence- 
forth of courtly grace and féte cham- 
pétre captivation, give me the air, the 
gesture, and the countenance of that 
irl, in the midst of terror, fire, and 
mimminent ruin, with one slight arm 
raising up that sinking frame, and 
with the other advancing the cup to 
his lips; and let who will have the 
rifling of Canova’s gallery for me, 
and the Venus Anadyomene, alive 
or dead. All seemed now at an end. 
The domestics had fled. The Conde 
evidently could do nothing. And 
the look with which the lovely Ca- 
talina welcomed me, as I stood by 
her side, was like the look with which 
the last survivor on a sinking deck 
sees another returning on board to 
make a last effort for the safety of 
both, or go down together. 
Human nature is a strange thing. 
It was the most singular spot and 
moment on earth to tell a love-tale. 
Yet there was so little time to lose. 
If I had not told it then, it might 
never have been told. There were 
banditti without, and bullets flying 
within, and yells enough to have an- 
nounced an army of Indians. But 
then there were no spectacled duen- 
nas, no feline-visaged aunts, no sul- 
len brothers with their swords half 
out of their scabbards ; there was, in 
short, no family rampart to scale, no 
solemn circumvallation of Spanish 
vigilance, French pride, or English 
frost, to break through; and so, as 
fate would have it, I told my tale. 
Simple enough it was, and short. It 
was merely that I found my voca. 
tion was to die at her feet, if she 
would not let me live there;—but 
that I preferred living ; and that she 
had only to say, sigh, or look, the 
word, to make me abjure liberty 
for the term of my existence, and 
be the humblest of her slaves. There 
never probably was such a speech 
made in a house on fire before. How 
she received it, I could scarcely tell, 
for my valour had failed me at the 
first word. And having delivered 
myself of the weight of my senti- 
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ments, I dropped down my eyes on 
the floor, and was blockhead enough 
to keep them there. Yet one glance 
that I ventured shewed me her cheek 
flushed with the sudden crimson of 
a new-born rose, and her eye spark- 
ling like a midnight star. She was 
ing upwards at the moment, 
otherwise I should have lost my 
view; for the next moment, as her 
glance fell upon me, I felt mine 
instinctively seek the ground, and 
lost sight of all above her foot du- 
ring the rest of the crisis. At length 
she said, “ Is this a time to talk of 
such things?” The words were 
neither many nor memorable, and 
yet they shot a new feeling into 
every nerve of my frame. It was 
well that they were uttered; for, if 
they were not, I and all round me 
must have soon been a hecatomb. 
But the spell was broken, or rather 
a new spell was thrown over me. I 
grasped the Conde’s carbine, and 
sprang. forward into the pitchy 
clouds, determined “ to do or die.” 
One slight sound, and to this hour I 
cannot tell whether it was sigh or 
word, stopped me in my first plunge. 
Catalina’s hand was waved in fare- 
well to me. I caught it; it was chill, 
trembling, and feeble. I pressed it 
to my lips. I would not have given 
up that siogle pressure to have been 
Sultan of both the Turkeys. I still 
held the slender hand. The face 
was now deadly pale. Large tears 
were silently chasing one another 
down her marble cheek, like pearls 
sliding down a Grecian bust. She 
made no resistance to my retaining 
her hand. She probably thought that, 
as the general catastrophe of the fa- 
mily was come, she might as well 
leave the world in peace, even with 
the heretic Englishman. I thought 
so too, and ventured nearer still. Not 
an envious glance was there to dis- 
cover, if we had flown to the moon. 
The Conde’s eyes were closed; he 
of course went for nothing. A vol- 
ley that poured in at the instant shat- 
tered a magnificent girandole exact- 
ly over the spot where we were 
standing, and brought down its drops 
in a diamond shower upon our heads, 
awoke me, perhaps both, to the un- 
fitness of the time for a declaration 
of matrimony. Catalina Jet fall the 
olden goblet at her feet, and threw 
Rerself on her unfortunate kinsman 
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neck. I, furiously indignant, half in 
unconsciousness of what I was do- 
ing,and equally inignorance of where 
I was going, sprang away, and rush- 
ed through smoke and flame ; I sup- 
pose,with some vague idea of getting 
out of the palace, raising the coun- 
try, and returning to the rescue with 
some ten or twenty thousand gallant 
peasants resolved to die for their 
chief and the realm. In fact, I was 
precisely in that state of excitement, 
which the French tenderly term 
Monomania, and the English more 
simply pronounce, fit for nothing but 
a cell, straw, and a strait-waistcoat. 
Yet this isthe true condition and tone 
of heroism ; and Alexander, when he 
passed the Granicus, or Cesar the 
Rubicon, would have had a narrow 
escape from a British jury impa- 
nelled on the statute, De Lunatico 
inquirendo, 

Still on I rushed. All was now 
thick darkness, except when some 

ust blew up the embers outside. I 
elt my lungs withered; my limbs 
tottered. I tried to roar. The at- 
tempt was a failure. The degenerate 
thought once passed through my 
brain—what, in the name of all ab- 
surdity, had brought me into this 
scrapeatall? But it was not a thought 
of the heart. I expelled it summa- 
rily, and it never dared to return. 
In my fury, I struck about me with 
my carbine. It fell heavy on an un- 
seen door. The door flew open. 
Imagine my surprise Within, sat 
quietly, as so many Dutch burgo- 
masters, a dozen valets, smokin 
their cigars, and playing a game o 
Lansquenet, pour passer le temps, 
till the palace was burned. I raved 
against the lazy poltroons. I had now 
recovered my voice. I flung their 
cards out of the window, threatened 
to send the players after the cards, 
and ordered them to follow me, with 
a solemn promise, which I believe I 
would not then have much hesitated 
in executing, to send the contents of 
my firearm into the midst of the 
- group, on the slightest symptom 
of mutiny. 

But I did injustice to my Spanish 
recruits. They exhibited no hesita- 
tion whatever. Their spokesman 
told me that they were ready and 
willing to follow me to the world’s 


end, and glad to find that I had” 


seecaped being a roti ; that they had 
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firedand fought as long as they could 
see any thing, but that finding war 
was useless, they had retired to the 
servants’ hall to wait till affairs took 
another turn, or “‘ till they heard the 
ring of the Conde’s bell!’’ I burst 
into an.involuntary roar of laughter, 
in which the whole circle sympathe- 
tically joined. But a new thought 
struck me. | The hall was in the 
wing of this immense building. A 
glance outward shewed me the crowd 
of robbers and patriots, at least a 
hundred yards in advance, evidently 
crushing nearer to the banqueting 
room, which they had already so 
completely cleared of its defenders. 
There was Catalina still ; for 1knew 
that she would never desert her 
feeble charge. The first impulse 
was, to hurry back at the head of the 
valets, defend her, and play the 
lover. But should I have time, my 
next was to advance, take the scoun- 
drels in flank and rear, and play the 
general. The question was decided 
with military promptitude. I made 
every man reload, with a double 
charge of bullets, hammer his flint 
in my presence, and pledge himself, 
as a man of honour, not to fire with- 
out bringing down his man. Those 
principles of tactics settled, I sallied 
into the gardens. 

What a contrast all there was to 
all that I had left behind. Every fra- 
grance of flower and field breathed 
on me; the night air was absolutely 
intoxicating with odour, fresh, cool, 
dewy, delicious. I never knew what 
“the breath of life” meant until now. 
Above, a single star looked down, 
blue and benignant, like the eye of a 
guardian spirit, watching the slum- 
bers of the world. But the sudden 
glare of torches, and a shout evi- 
dently denoting that an entrance had 
been made into the scene of conflict, 
awoke me at once. I ranged my 
little troop in line, and ordering them 
to fire only by one-half at a time, 
levelled their firelocks, one by one, 
and gave the word “ fire.” The ef- 
fect was indescribable. If a thun- 
derbolt had dropped among them, 
my discharge need not be ashamed 
of the comparison, so far as effect 
went. The whole multitude, by this 
time some hundreds, were stagger- 
ed; I saw their mass heave and shake 
as if they were on the deck of one 
of their own chebecks. My marke- - 
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men had kept their word ; every bul- 
let had told, and for one wretch that 
was hit, fifty were frightened. But 
they had not yet got enough. Some 
of the brawnier ruffians, hot with 
brandy, and mad for plunder, urged 
them on again. My remaining pla- 
toon fired, with a precision worthy 
of a Prussian parade. If a whole 
hemisphere of shot and shells had 
been rolled upon them from the 
sky, nothing could have been more 
conclusive. One universal how] tore 
the air. They burst away in all di- 
rections, kicking, trampling, and 
stabbing each other. The crowd who 
had made their way over the ter- 
Yace, were now seen pouring back 
out of the casements like the reflux 
of atide. All was a general rush to 
escape from the mansion, from the 
gardens, and from the grove. Some 
screamed out that the Royal Guards 
were come; others the Algerines; 
the majority, Satan, in the shape of 
a colossal park of artillery. All were 
sure of but one thing, and that was, 
that they would be massacred. At 
all events, they seemed determined 
‘not to undergo their fate in the 
grounds of the Conde. For a few 
minutes there was not a soul of 
them remaining, except some twenty 
legislators, whom our double charges 
had fairly disqualified from taking 
any active part in national affairs 
for some time to come. 

One half of them had discharged 
the only debt that they would ever 
have paid, and the rest were eye 
for mercy, when they saw me an 
my phalanx advancing at double 

uick time over the field of battle. 
owever, I had other matters then 
to think of than knocking out the 
brains of a set of fools who had so 
little to spare; and at the head of 
my heroes I moved full speed on the 
mansion. The fire had been more 
vering than the patriots. For 

t had laid hold on the massive frame- 
work of the doors and casements, 
and was tranquilly making its way 
to the tapestries and pictures. Or- 
dering my troop to expel this inva- 
der, as it had done the rest, I rushed 
through the intolerable smoke, to 
find the treasure which I had left 
behind. After a search, by no means 
brief; for all round me was utter 
darkness. I stumbled against the 
sofa at last. To my horror I found 
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it half burned, and a torch smoulder- 
ing across the fragments; at another 
step, my foot plashed in a stream of 


some fluid on ‘the floor. With an 
indescribable shudder I dipped my 
hand in it, and by the last spark of 
the torch, saw that it was blood. I 
felt sick at heart. The natural pre- 
sumption was, that the same ruffian 
who had fired the sofa, had destroyed 
the unfortunate Conde. The torch 
fell from my hands, and was extin- 
guished. I had not power to uttera 
word, much dess to call for help to 
the further end of the vast hall where 
my followers were still busy in drag- 

ing down the burning tapestry. I 

ung myself on the sofa, to do with . 
my hands, what my eyes refused to 
do, and discover the remnants of 
my unhappy friend, and, my heart 
actually froze at the thought, of that 
loveliest of the lovely, who I knew 
would not stir from his side with 
life, and whom I, of course, conclu- 
ded to have perished under the same 
dagger. In this moment the sofa 
fell into fragments, and I was thrown 
helplessly forward on——. To this 
hour I feel the pang that shot through 
my whole frame; it stings me as I 
write the words; I fell upon a corpse. 
A stream of blood was flowing from 
the side. All but overcome with 
horror, I felt that it was the body 
of aman. My hand rested on astar 
of some order on its breast. All doubt 
was now at an end, the fate of the 
Conde was decided. With but one 
enquiry more to make, or one feel- 
ing to satisfy, I blindly felt for the 
last reliques of that gentle and noble- 
hearted being, who had within so 
short a period exercised so extraor- 
dinary an influence over me. There, 
too, I was soon satisfied. 

In the dark I grasped the richly 
embroidered mantle which she had 
worn. Even the goblet which she 
held to the lips of the expiring man, 
was then lying on its folds! What 
became of me from that moment I 
know not. There never was born 
an individual less made to play the 
sentimentalist. I was now thirty- 
six, an age when the little incense 


that every man offers to the passions, 
had been fairly blown off my.altar. 
Ihad passed through all the capti- 
priors of ore a and fingers, in 
a pilgrimage from Calais to 
done. T 


onstan- 
had seen all that could 
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be magical in glance, dance, and 
canzonet,—the spirits, white, black 
and grey, that work such tempests 
in the world of man ; yet had passed 


heart whole. Not a feather of my 
tranquillity had ever been ruffled by 
the fairest of them all. Nota bottle 
of claret or an ortolan the less had 
excited my sensorium ; not a dream 
of chariots winged with doves, or 
matrimonial balloons, despising the 
world below, and sweeping along, 
with their freight of happiness to the 
evening star, had for five seconds 
ever favoured the quiet currents of 
my fancy. If there was on earth a 
being stamped with “single blessed- 
ness,” bound in the triple steel of 
resolute bachelorism, a sworn anti- 
hymenist,I was the man, six hours be- 
fore. And now, atime scarcely longer 
than an Englishman takes to eat his 
dinner, or a Frenchman to curl his 
ringlets, had upturned my whole 
microcosm, and metamorphosed un 
malgre into a Rinaldo, or an Amadis 
de Gaul. 

But I had then no thoughts to 
waste upon my own transformations; 
or rather I had no thoughts at all; 
for the conviction that Catalina, in- 
nocent, fond, high-hearted, and beau- 
tiful,—Catalina, with all her rosy 
smiles, and all her sparkling perfec- 
tions, had been trampled into one 
of the masses of death and gore, that 
seemed to thicken round me, had 
been too much for my frame, warm 
as it was with the fever and fatigue 
of the night. I sank at once, and 
sank into total insensibility. How 
long I thus remained, I knew not, 
but by the discovery, on opening my 
eyes, that I was lying under the nose 
of a very handsome Arabian horse, 
which seemed to be prodigiously ill 
reconciled to my company. Day 
was streaking the roof of the stable, 
now my bed-chamber; and by the 
snoring of a groom lying doubled up 
on a heapof straw beside me, I ascer- 
tained, alone, that I was yet in the 
land where sunshine is the staff of 
life, a cloak serves for every integu- 
ment of the human frame, and the 
breath of man’s nostrils has been 

oured in only for the purpose of 
eing puffed out again through a 
igar. Stiff with weariness, and 
stained with blood, much of others, 
and a little of my own, I left the 
Arabian, and the inferior rational 
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brute at his feet, to settle their pre- 
cedency, and tottered out into thé 
open air. It was one of the finest 
mornings of the finest season in the 
world—a Spanish Spring. All was 
lucid, lustrous, balmy; a globe of 
clouds, the living colour of crimson, 
from which a Venus might have de- 
scended within the last five minutes, 
and which seemed waiting for her, 
until she had paid a morning visit 
to Adonis, lay on a sky of molten 
lapis lazuli; every tree was dropping 
fragrance and dew, and every dew- 
drop was a diamond that might have 
set the King of Visapour in battle 
array against the King of Golconda. 
For the moment, I actually found it 
impossible to bring back the recol- 
lections of the night. There was 
that around me which was “enough 
to cheer all sadness but despair.” 
But I was soon to be awakened. 
On forcing my way through a thicket 
of roses, that covered me with buds 
and otto, the whole scene lay before 
me. And what ascene of sorrow. 
The conflagration had nearly died 
away, but it was not until it had 
done its work with terrible effect. 
Of the entire magnificent pile but 
one wing stood ; buttress and battle- 
ment had fallen, and were falling; 
the flame had sunk only after cal- 
cining the huge walls into dust, and 
scattering the enormous beams in 
ashes. Every gust of the mornin 
wind that swept away the white and 
suffocating cloud which constantly 
arose from the ruins, shewed some 
new overthrow, and let the light in 
on some new vista of mirrors, pic- 
tures, and costly furniture, gradually 
melting down into the flames that 
still spread and gnawed the vitals of 
the building below, like an army of 
wolves. Shattered walls, cleft from 
top to bottom by the fury of the 
flame; painted windows, illumina- 
ted, and dissolving in the partial 
blaze within, and the delicate flowers 
and traceries of the Gothic architec- 
ture, reddening, bursting off with the 
heat, or whitening into smoke and 
decay, were all that remained ft 
the princely habitation, that the last 
sunset had seen the seat of beings 
worthy of the habitation, hearts ge- 
nerous and dignified, accomplished 
inteJlects, and forms which birth and 
beauty had sealed with a signet, not 
to be counterfeited by kings, 
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When I could collect myself, after 
the first shock of the sight, I looked 
round for the domestics, or tenant- 
ry, or any of the hundred or thou- 
sand human beings that might, I 
naturally concluded, have crowded 
to the spot of such a calamity. To 
my astonishment, not a soul was to 
be found. Terror, guilt, or super- 
stition, had made every body fly, as 
if the place contained a pestilence. 
As a last resource, [ returned to the 
agen whom I had left in my straw. 

e was now awake at last, and even 
sitting up; but drunk to the top of 
his bent. To my first word, he an- 
swered only by drinking my health, 
and suiting the action to the word, 
by putting a flask of agua ardiente 
to his mouth, which he took from it 
again, only to let fall on the pave- 
ment, and to follow it there. In my 
indignation, I called him some name. 
It penetrated to the seat of his sensi- 
bilities, wherever that was. He 
opened his eyes wide, flung the 
flask at my head, and made a bound 
towards me, horsewhip in hand. I 
was tired, vexed, disgusted, dreamy, 
sick of the world. But the oppor- 
tunity of at once doing an act of jus- 
tice, inculcating a lesson of virtue, 
and relieving myself of a portion of 
my ennui, was too tempting to be 
resisted. I met him in full charge, 
rested the flagellum from his nerve- 
less hands, and, before he had time 
to fall asleep again, gave him a 
practical lecture on his outer man, 
which might make him sympathize, 
for all time to come, with any bela- 
boured donkey, from Cadiz to the 
Pyrenees, 

I had now to make up my mind 
as to what were to be my further 
proceedings. With ruins before me, 
and with solitude round me, I was 
exactly in the condition in which a 
man has the finest opportunity of 
discovering what resources are in 
himself. The experiment did not 
succeed with me, more than with 
Pompey the Great. Yet I was sen- 
sibly the better for the horsewhip- 

ing I had given the drunken groom. 

e vice was not Spanish; and in 
punishing it, I had soared to the 
dignity of a national avenger. Many 
a man has died of dejection, who, if 
he had an act of public justice of 
this kind to execute, would have 
gathered up his faculties, and been 
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alive at this hour. Like Anteus, 
instead of being strangled at his 

oiut of solitary elevation, he would 
ave found himself much the better 
for the roughest contact with the 
level of humanity. Determining to 
make a courage, if I could not find 
one, and equally determining to re- 
sist the intolerable and diseased 
lassitude which I felt growing over 
my mind, much more than over my 
frame, I still had not power to leave 
the scene of destruction. I roved it 
from sunrise to sunset, and | had all 
the world to myself. Not a human 
being ever interrupted me by the 
sound of ahuman voice. Clustered 
cottages and village alehouses are 
matters unheard of in the remoter 
provinces of Spain. The palace 
stands in solemn solitude. The farm- 
house stands equally clear of the 
contamination of meaner society. 
The peasant’s hut buries itself in 
the fissure of some precipice, where 
its only visiting acquaintance must 
be the wolf or the vulture. The 
land is all lines of cireumvallation 
and.contravallation. In the cities, 
society, on the contrary, is crowded 
like a camp. If the trader, lover, 
soldier, priest, scholar, jawyer, and 
noble, find room enough to stand 
in and sun himself to sleep, or room 
enough to lie down and smoke him- 
self to sleep, his broadest ambition 
asks no more; and therein it shews 
its good sense, for no more could it 
get. Life is compression ; the busi- 
ness of life is flirtation ; the pleasure 
of life is gossip; the trial of life is 
having something to do; and the 
close of life is, to go out like an ex- 
hausted pipe, give its last smoke, 
and have its ashes shaken out by the 
hand of the sexton, to smoke no 
more. 

The few huts which I detected in 
the forest were deserted ; and famine 
at last made it necessary for me to 
think seriously of returning to the 
world again. There is no use in 
‘saying now, how loftily 1 then des- 

ised the world, and how contempt- 
ible all the bustlings of life seemed 
to me in comparison with thinking 
of the loss of the lovely and the 
young. But I had not the option. 
The fiercest of all instincts had be- 
gun to assert its supremacy; and 
after gazing at the smouldering pa- 
lace for the thousandth time, exe< 
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crating the folly which had suffered 
nte to lose sight of Catalina for a 
moment, and resolving thenceforth 
to shut my eyes, my ears, and my 
soul, to the sight, sound, and sense, 
of woman in her beauty, I sat down 
on the pedestal of a fallen statue, to 
ponder over the whole matter, and 
decide my decision again. In the 
moodiness of the time, 1 swung my 
foot against a small heap of dust, or 
fragments of the stone: it scat- 
tered before me, and disclosed a 
little morocco case, which had pro- 
bably been dropped by some of the 
plunderers in their flight. I opened 
it, and saw—Catalina! I felt as if 
a stroke of lightning had fallen on 
me. The sensation was electric. 
There was the exquisite counte- 
nance, living, and illumined: her 
eyes were looking into the depths of 
mine. I could see the half-defined 
and delicate smile ripening on her 
lip. It was just half opening, and I 
could have listened for the words. 
The sweet, soft voice seemed to be 
sinking in my ear. But the dream 
was but for a moment, and it had its 
bitter reverse. A blast that came, 
heavy with the sulphurous vapours 
of the ruin, made me lift my eyes, 
and made me remember, too, that in 
the mass of wreck before me, the 
daughter of loveliness was now 
mouldering. Into what hideous 
shape might not that elegance of 
form have been crushed? What 
spire of flame, that from time to 
time shot up from the corners of the 
once proud fabric, might not be ex- 
tinguishing the last remnant of all 
that was the charm of all eyes and 
ears? What cloud of those white 
ashes, that the gusts swept high and 
far, might not be dust once moulded 
into a form worthy only of the bright 
spirit it had enshrined,—dust that 
would have made every spot where 
it lay, sacred to my heart,—dust that 
would have reconciled me to lying 
down with it that hour in the grave. 





* You are an Englishman? Of 
course you are a friend of liberty. We 
Spaniards are rather late in the field, 
Iacknowledge ; but then we have the 
less time to throw away. So what 
are you for to-night ? The club, the 
opera, the hazard table, or the bal 
paré at Madame Crescembini’s ?” 
Ail this variety of delights was rat- 
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tled off the tongue of a dashing, dark-. 
browed, and very handsome Spa- 
niard, young, volatile, and in bound- 
less spirits. [had met with him at 
our ambassador’s, he was to be seen 
everywhere, in the best company, 
and everywhere was the admiration 
of the ladies, and, of course, the envy, 
and, now and then a little, the hatred 
of the gentlemen. By what accident 
this showy personage attached him- 
self, is matter of but a few words. 
One night, shortly after my arri- 
val in Madrid, as I was returning 
from a féte at the Austrian ambassa- 
dor’s, my carriage, driving through 
one of those frightfully dark streets, 
which make the capital of the Cas- 
tiles as perilous as the straits of 
Thermopyle, ran down an unfortu- 
nate caléche coming with great rapi- 
dity in the opposite direction. As I 
did not feel myself qualified to use 
the privileges of a grandee of Spain, 
and break men’s bones that I might 
arrive the earlier at my supper, I or- 
dered my coachman to stop, and en- 
quire what mischief he had done. [ 
was not left long in doubt; for, by the 
light of the little lamp that twinkled 
before a little image of the Virgin, like 
the decaying piety of the people, 
I saw a gallant cavalier, in the uni- 
form of the royal guard, extricate 
himself from the overturned caléche, 
and drawing his sabre, dart towards 
the carriage door, with all the ap- 
pearance of a determination to wipe 
out the affront by sending me to the 
other world. It was in vain that I 
apologized, with all due consideration 
for the ill luck of so well-dressed a. 
hero. He would hear of nothing but: 
immediate war. As I had no liking 
for war in a dark street, at three in 
the morning, and with no other re- 
corders to hand down the exploit to 
fame than a pair of poStilions, I fur- 
ther attempted to explain, that if 
there had been any fault in addition 
to the misfortune, it was his own, and 
that he had only to drive more lei- 
surely in future. But this did not 
prove a palliative. At length, alittle 
tired of this dialogue, I told him that 
I was sleepy, cold, and only desired 
then to go to bed, but that in the 
morning I should be ready for his car- 
tel. This was but throwing oil on the 
fire; he grew furious, and at length 
was hasty enough to use some flowers. 
of the street vocabulary, which put’ 
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an end to all compromise. I hap- 
ened to wear a sword, as the am- 
dor’s was a party, en grande 
costume. Ordering my valet to wait 
the event, and see me quietly carried 
home, in case I was to give the 
dsman the pleasure of running 

me through the precordia, I spran 

into the middle of the street, an 
prepared for combat; inwardly won- 
dering at the ill luck which seemed 
to — me into perpetual scrapes, 
and thinking how oddly the whole 
affair would sound in the English 
papers. Let no one raise the laugh 
of unbelief. I am not accountable 
for the capricios of the human mind. 
But nothing is more true to history 
than that, at the very instant. when I 
was standing, with the bitter wind of 
a Madrid winter’s night—and it needs 
not bow its honours, in that matter, 
to Siberia—with ice shooting through 
my silk investitures into every pore 
of my frame, and with my rapier in 
position to do battle against an ad- 
versary whom I could barely see by 
the glitter of his own, I had con- 
structed the very paragraph in which 
the Morning Post would announce to 
the “world of fashion” the “ extra- 
ordinaryrencontre, in Spain,in which 
Sir Charles —— at midnight, slew, 
or was slain,’ &c. I had not yet 
settled the latter point, when the 
— made a sweep of his sa- 
re at my head, which, if it had ta- 
ken effect, would have furnished the 
journalist with intelligence of the 
most authentic nature. However, 
thanks to the Madonna, I escaped 
being cloven to the chine; for at 
that moment either she, or the wind, 
blew out her little lamp, and total 
darkness was the inevitable conse- 
uence. The Englishman knows no- 
thing about the sword, and doubt- 
less, if the affair had been suffered to 
turn into a fencing-match, the cava- 
lier’s sabre would have carved me 
quite at its-ease. But the blowing 
out of our candle satisfied me that 
some exertion on my part might be 
necessary. I accordingly made a 
spring at my antagonist, which per- 
east his science. I d him; 
our struggle now was close and 
fierce. I was strong, a and, at 
last, a ~ The rdsman was to 
the fall as wien onl at least as 


~ But the John Bull nerve 
is 5 formidable rival to the nerve fed 
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from the cradle upon soups and ome- 
lets. 1 soon found that I had the Spa- 
niard in a vice; he attempted to ex- 
tricate himself with great gallantry, 
and at last slipped away from me 
like a serpent. Well it had been for 
him, if he had been satisfied with 
this piece of generalship. But he 
resolved to have another chance for 
the laurel. He rushed on me again. 
I received him on my sword’s point, 
exactly in the centre of the right 
shoulder. It went through and 
through. He uttered a scream of 
agony, dropped his sabre on the 
i and stumbled after it. The 

eld was now fairly my own. The 
cavalier’s honour was satisfied—so 
was mine; and having no further 
reason for freezing in the Colle de 
San Agustino any longer, I had the 
gallant guardsman laid in the car- 
riage, and carried groaning and toss- 
ing to my hotel. 

f my good angels had intended to 
make me free of all the gay, grace- 
ful, eccentric, prodi al, and profli- 
= higher society of the luxurious 

panish world, they could not have 
contrived a more effective expedient. 
Every human being worth knowing, 
and perhaps not worth knowing, in 
this most curious miscellany of man- 
kind, was interested in some way or 
other about El Capitan Don Altuna. 
The hotel was crowded with visitants 
from morning till midnight. His 
fame spread upward and downward, 
and it was said that even royal bo- 
soms acknowledged the sympathy 
due to the suffering hero; for by a 
strange turn of fortune, our quarrel 
had taken a grand amatory shape, 
and the cavalier was declared to be 
the victim of an attempt to outwit 
him with his love, who was either 
the prima donna of the royal opera, 
one of the Queen’s ladies of honour, 
or a Princess of the blood. The mat- 
ter was uncertain, and therefore the 
latitude for fact and fancy was the 

eater. Fortune had thus shorn me 
of half my laurels, but even half 
were something. The Don had been 
se well known, and so little liked, as 
a first-rate swordsman, that to have 
fought,and still more to have wound- 
ed, and still more to have probably 
spoiled his science for life, was held 
by a very considerable circle, even 
of the royal guard themselves, to be 
aservice entitled to no slight grati- 
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tude; and the magnificent ball given 
by the guard to the court and nobi- 
lity, saw the Englishman by no means 
unmarked by the attentions of the 
important members of the corps. 
Bright eyes, too, condescended to 
shoot additional rays when I hap- 
pened to appear; and perfumed 
notes with the most exquisite bor- 
ders, enclosing the most intolerable 
attempts at expressing the senti- 
ments of the fair writers—for in 
Spain, as Dogberry says, “a good 
education comes by nature,’ at least 
art seldom troubles herself on the 
subject—lay, from time to time, on 
my table. 

But what heart had I for those 
triflings? I had come to Madrid 
merely on my way to hide my head 
in England, or wherever I might 
hide it most effectually. Every en- 
quiry that I could make for the fate 
of the Ildefonzo family was totally 
in vain. I had traversed the south 
of Spain with fruitless perseverance. 
All that I could learn was that the 
Conde had been an insurgent against 
the New Régime, had collected 
troops, defied the Cortes, fought a 
pitched battle, in which the soldiers 
at liberty performed miracles of va- 
lour, and had finally retreated to his 
castle, which, in despair, he had been 
seen to set on fire, and finally perish 
with all his family in the flames. To 
this monstrosity the story of my 
brave and unfortunate friend had 
shaped itself in the hands of that 

eatest of authors, common fame. 

ut the catastrophe coincided too 
painfully with my own know- 
ledge. All was now certain. And 
with the calmness that belongs to 
insured misfortune, I made up my 
mind to enquire no more, but quit 
the country, where the very sound 
of the language reminded me of 
_ things which I had determined to 
forget, if possible, and spend the rest 
of my life in rambling, or in soli- 
tude, or in sleep! The guardsman’s 
wound kept me in Madrid. His re- 
covery was slow; to move him was 
pronounced hazardous; and with 
this new tie on my hospitality I re- 
mained. He — of pain and 
fever which e something more 
than hired attendance grateful to 
him; and in one of those rare even- 
ings when we happened to be alone, 
I attempted to amuse him by some 
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mention of my Italian tours. He was 
intelligent, and our conversation in- 
sensibly touched on the forbidden 
topic. But here I found him quite at 
home, “ He was perfectly well ac- 

uainted with the south and east of 

pain; had been quartered in every 
city from Cadiz to Perpignan,” &c. 
I was unable to resist the enquiry for 
the fate of my friends. “ He had 
known them; been a guest in their 
mansion; felt a strong interest in 
their circumstances.” As I alluded 
to my strange and melancholy ad- 
venture, he grew more interested; 
and I, in that universal propensity 
to make a confidant which is often 
so hard to resist, in return for his 
interest, by degrees gave him the 
whole disburthening of my wounded 
spirit. The effect of this confidence 
on the cavalier was like a total 
change of character. Always gay and 
graceful; he now became calmly 
kind, gravely listened to my rambling 
details, and exhibited the most gene- 
rous anxiety to relieve me of the 
wretched indecision, which, in spite 
of all my vows to the contrary, em- 
barrassed my mind. In a month he 
was able to move about, and his gra- 
titude was employed in projecting 
amusements for the next month, 
which might have occupied half a 
life. The Donstill had his personal 
pursuits, which he becomingly kept 
to himself. I had no desire toanin- 


gle in those scenes, whether of squa* 
id indulgence, or brilliant excess, 
which make the employment of life 
in this profuse scene of indolent 
pleasure. Still it was not altogether 
possible always to put on a face of 
frowns against the elastic good-hu- 


mour of theDon. Iam one of those 
who have never been able to resist 
importunity, and, least of all, that im- 
portunity which comes armed with 
kindness. I went to some of his balls 
and al frescoes; and as a shewy 
idler, and an Englishman, and of 
course su ed to come loaded with 
the wealth of India, was welcomed 
to the saloons of the leaders of so- 
ciety in Madrid. But as an English- 
man, I possessed a higher claim still 
on the popularity ef the hour. = 
was in a ferment of patriotism. 

army had shewn their respect for an 
oath by revolting against their King. 
The government was revolutionary. 


The populace were the sovereign; 








. 
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and every heart was boiling over 
with the hope of a general sharing of 
the titles and orders, the houses and 
lands, the opulence and the appoint- 
ments of the nobles. An English- 
man, possessing any mark of dis- 
tinction, and presumed to be opu- 
lent, was a sort of enemy to the new 
monarch in the streets. I was per- 
fectly silent on the trite and tiresome 
subject, which constituted the grand 
science of regeneration among this 
new born race. But even my scorn 
of their political frivolity assisted my 
easiness of intercourse among them. 
I should have shrunk from the 
real Jacobin. I was merely amused 
with the fictitious Revolutionist. 
The first evidence of genuine over- 
throw would have been the signal 
for my putting half-a-dozen mules to 
my carriage, and bidding farewell to 
the soil of sarabands for the next 
century. But my lively guest had 
determined on keeping me where I 
was, and I was not unwilling to gra- 
tify his determination. I thus min- 
gled with partisans of all sides—was 
present at coteries of all orders of 
patriotism—and listened to the ha- 
rangues at the Café del Sol, alter- 
nately with the graver and equally 
fruitless debates in the Cortes. To 
me all had equally the appearance of 
child’s play. The Spaniard had his 
hour of fantasy; and in that hour 
fancied himself a republican. But, 
for one hour of this borrowed taste, 
he had three-and-twenty of the na- 
tural genius for doing nothing, play- 
ing dominos, and twanging the gui- 
tar. I made up my mind on the to- 
tal impossibility of his going beyond 
the melodrama of Rebellion. The 
Frenchman alone was capable of the 
tragedy. Thus fortified, I looked 
upon myself as simply taking the 
world as it came. ' 
But, after all, temptation is un- 
safe. .Time, habit, and the eternal 
repetition of the same sentiments, 
will do something to entangle the 
wisest; and I am not inclined to 
reckon myself in that file. I became 
strongly involved in the political 
whirl. My purse, for money was 
now indifferent to me, was often 
called on; my name was reckoned 
among the resources of struggliog 
otism ; the sudden glow of the 
national temperament had begun to 
kindle something of a sympathetic 
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ardour in my brow; and while the 
gay Capitan kept uP the ball with 
D 


creasing vivacity, | was unconsci- 
ously gliding into an interest in the 

me. 

The game was thickening; just 
at this time the question of “ King, 
or no King,” was ee oer to be 
pondered on by the philosophers of 
the party. I had heard of houses 
where the dance and the supper 
were combined with the most ardent 
“ devotion to the grand cause of 
freedom,” and of Madonna di Cres- 
cembini, as a first-rate friend to the 
grand cause. But my first visit was 
reserved for this evening. Altuna’s 
cabriolet was at the door. We got 
in, and galloped over three-fourths 
of Madrid in its usual state of dark- 
ness; by what miracle we were sa- 
ved from compound fractures of 
every limb of our bodies, is still un- 
known to me. However, we conti- 
nued to wind along through a laby- 
rinth of alleys, that seemed growing 
— and narrower at every 

ard. 


“* Where does Madonna live?” 
said I, at last. “ This does not seem 
at least the court end?” 

“ How the deuce should it ?” was 
the laughing answer. “ La Crescem- 
bini disdains the aids of art; she has 
not to follow fashion; fashion fol- 
lows her. But you shall see.” 

I began to think that I had trusted 
too far to the decorum of my volatile 
friend. ; 

“T must desire, Altuna,” said I, 
“ that you do not bring me into any 
of those awkward positions, which 
sit 80 easy on such dexterous fel- 
Jows as yourself; but from which 
no Englishman was ever made to 
escape.” 

He turned his face full upon me 
at the words. My old ally, the 
twinkle of a lamp before an image, 
the only light in the street, served 
me again. The expression of the 
very handsome face, was a sudden 
mixture of scorn and triumph. I 
probably gave some indication of my 
surprise, for the look was qualified 
instantly by a clasp of my hand of 
the most confiding order, and a 
speech of more than the usual 
length, in which the gallant cavalier 
solemnly protested that he had 
brought me to “ that strange look- 
ing place, merely to shew me some 
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of the oddities of the capital, un- 
known to all but the select few; to 
introduce me to asingular source of 
amusement, and to give me an in- 
sight into the actual movements and 
movers of the public mind.” 

He sprang out of the vehicle. I 
followed. Our way led through a 
passage as long, winding, and silent, 
as the most romantic in a tale of 
banditti. We gave private signals 
at successive doors, were let in 
soundlessly, said nothing, and were 
passed forward. Whether I was in 
the subterraneans of the palace, of 
the Inquisition, or of the public jail, 
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began to be a doubtful matter with 
me, and I was on the point of think- 
ing that nothing good was likely to 
follow such preliminaries, when a 
murmur of voices began to whisper 
in the night, a glimmer played in the 
air high above our heads, a low dvor 
opened; the Capitan bade me now 
prepare for a scene. We descended 
half-a-hundred steps through a dim- 
ly-lighted corridor, and, at the end 
of it, laying his hand on my arm, to 
intimate silence, he threw open a 
thick curtain, which hung across the 
entrance, and disclosed what was 
indeed an extraordinary scene. 





STEPHEN OLIVER ON ANGLING. * 


Aux the great poets seem to have 
left off work—we hope it is not so 
with all the great anglers. Age will 
deaden inspiration, and old swans 
sing but when they die. Yet a 
poet’s life never grows prosaic—and 
there is ever a halo round his temples 
besprinkled thinly with grey hairs. 
Anglimania, again, survives in the 
blood as long as the heart beats, 
and the pulse can be felt, however 
feeble; and even after the wrist has 
lost its cunning, or, at least, is unable 
to practise it, sweet is the murmur 
of the fishy stream to mine ancient’s 
ear, and beautiful to his dim eyes 
the breezy blue of its wrinkled sur- 
face, down which go flaunting, till they 
are sucked in, in fleets, and squad- 
rons, and single sail, spring’s flower 
and field and forest flies, ephemerals 
all like ourselves—but happier far 
in their airy waftage or watery 
voyaging, than the vain race of man! 

We must not say that we were a 
great, but may say that we were 
once a good angler. You may ask 
Wordsworth. He will tell you of 
our killing a creelful in two hours, 
in the beautiful liquid link uniting 
Grassmere and Rydalmere, one day 
when Ned Hurd himself could not 
move a fin. But Ned had no idea 
of fine tackle—and ours was like 
the gossamer—invisible but in the 


sun- glint, and then our flies were so 
lifelike that you thought you heard 
them hum. The great poet lay on 
the bank near the bridge, with a 
placid smile on his noble features, as 
at every other throw we hooked a 
golden star, and bid it shine on the 
sward among the brackens; yet, ever 
and anon, the fixed dim eyes told, 
that his spirit was in meditation’s 
umbrage, haunted by sights too ethe- 
real for sense to see, and we knew 
then that we passed to and fro be- 
fore his couch an unregarded sha- 
dow. Divine day! and yet but one 
of a celestial series !—closed now— 
haply never to be continued: but 
often renewed in imaginative memo- 
ry—with many blank interruptions, 
and many dim fadings-away of un- 
certain imagery—yet restorative and 
elevating—in moonlight glimpses, or 
sudden sunbursts— 


‘* Because not of this noisy world, but 
silent and divine.” 


Dip into Bewick for that wise- 
looking order of birds, the Waders, 
Our physiognomy is more intellec- 
tual; but when you see their legs, you 
see ours; and we have forded the 
Tweed, in incipient spate, to the as- 
tonishment of the pedlar, shaking his 
head on the right bank of the river, 
while we were shaking our body, 
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like a joyous Newfoundlander, on 
the left; and then, at the first drop 
of our hare-lug, hooking a trout like 
a small fish at the tail of the ford, 
and running him up high and dry on 
the sand, as if he were amphibious, 
and had come ashore of his own ac- 
cord, to take a frisk with the lambs 
racing in the sunshine. 

Indian-rubber boots half-way up 
to the fork! Charles Macintosh is 
a man of genius—but he will pardon 
us for recommending to our rheu- 
matic friends a panoply of caout- 
chouc—while we—should we ever 
angle again in the flesh—continue to 
shew our spindle-shanks and thighs 
to the tenants of the flood in wor- 
sted, flannel, and velveteen, and the 
warmer the wetter, till, thoroughly 
saturated, you feel as if wading to 
the waistband in cream of roses. 

Is the angling in Scotland better, 
or worse, or the same as it used to 
be some thirty, forty, or fifty years 
ago? In the Lowlands we cannot help 
thinking it is not what it then was; 
some streams that were then trout- 
ful shew now but an occasional min- 
now-shoal; and one in particular, 
which we shall not offend by naming 
—for that would be personal—we 
wept to find Jast spring every here 
and there as dry as the adjacent 
high-road, though not so well maca- 
damized ; without any cause or mo- 
tive we could discover, except pure 
weariness of life. The Diving-Pool, 
which Sandy Donald used to main- 
tain had no bottom, we fathomed 
with the Crutch! The Lang holms— 
we fished—all the way down from 
the Brier-bush to the Stone-cross, if 
fishing it might be called, where fish 
were none—and we heard but one 
plump in the water, which we at first 

ondly imagined might be a leaping 
trout, but on a narrower inspection, 
lo! striking out like a Byron, a most 
ae frog. A ploughman sta- 
red at us as his team were wheeling 
on the head-rig above the bank, 
wondering what the creature was do- 
ing there; but we told him we were 
merely taking exercise, at which he 
smiled, and crying “ gee-ho,” began 
to draw as pretty a furrow as we 
ever saw—the whole wide field ha- 
ving manifestly been long under 
cultivation, which we well remem- 
ber to have been hundred year-old 
lea, where twenty cows, pasturing 
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three parts of the year, left the 
gowans just as numerous as when 
they came flocking out in spring. 
Oh, those mills! those mills! 

Yet the Tweed, Henry Scott, se- 
nior, (his hook is bloody,) thinks 
every whit as good as of yore; 
though the trouts have changed their 
ground, because their ground has 
itself changed from a _ hundred 
causes at work in flood, plain, and 
fell, which it would require a small 
agricultural treatise to elucidate— 
and something of the sort was prettily 
done—with another object—by Sir 
Walter, in one of his delightful pa- 
pers in the Quarterly Review. But 
Cadrona mains are still prolific of 
pounders—along Elibank-wood the 
princes and princesses of the blood- 
royal are black but comely ; and, for 
our own parts, werewe to take a day, 
we should keep loitering and saun- 
tering eons se lovely levels all with- 
in sight of holy Ashestiel. 

A paper of ours, in last year’s Maga, 
entitled, Twaddle on Tweedside, a 
Cockney called Twaddle indeed— 
but he was one of the two artistes 
implicated in the charge of the 
double-rod. You may remember 
the picture—of our friend fast in a 
tree on one side of the river, and his 
brother-in-law attacked by a goat on 
the other—a patriarch whom it was 
in vain to attempt to rebut. You 
cannot have forgot the line baited 
with frogs, minnows, lob- worms, and 
salmon-flies. Ever since his perusal 
of that harmless article, has he, whose 
life we saved from that infuriated 
grey-beard, pursued us in print with 
unmitigated and unappeasable re- 
venge. The very same day—and 
never till this moment did we men- 
tion the circumstance to a living 
soul—we rescued him from an on- 
set of geese—after the squadron had 
twice charged over his body—and 
having ascertained that no bones 
were broken, supported him to a 
wayside inn, and committed him to 
the care of an old woman, who 
could not have treated him more 
tenderly had he been her own son— 
anointing his hinder-end with opo- 
deldoc, and salving with Turner’s 
cerate the wounds on his legs and 
thighs, which that‘cruel gander, with 
his bill sorough, had made. Think- 
ing on him, we are almost disposed 
to question the truth of the senti- 
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ment expressed in four well-known 
lines of one of the Lyrical Ballads :— 


%¢ |’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 

For me, the gratitude of man 

Has oftener left me mourning.” 


The angling in the Highlands has 
doubtless undergone considerable 
changes since the days of Noah, but 
not much within our memory—and 
that little has perhaps improved its 
character. Streams hidden half a 
century ago in pine forests, and chill- 
ed by perpetual shade, are now ani- 
mated by sun and wind, and prolific 
of fly-loving life. The natives used 
to be negroes, with an occasional 
Albino—now their skins are brown 
and speckled, like that of other Celts. 
The strath-rivers roll now, in many 
parts of their course, through cul- 
tured plains; and the borders of many 
a loch, not long ago with stunted 
wood all horrid, are green as eme- 
rald, or yellow as gold, with cow- 
pastures alternating with barley fields, 
and huts that in those regions may 
be called cottages—though you may 
lay your loof on the mouth of the 
novel chimney. In many places 
there is less moss—water-hags have 
been drained—and you hear by its 
voice that purer isthe element. But 
if we get off on a description, there 
will be no stopping us till we run 
bounce against another Article—so 
let us merely say that, forgetting a 
few furnaces and other manufac- 
tories, angling has improved in the 
Highlands with the aspect of the im- 
provable country, while it remains 


the same in the regions of rock and. 


mountain, and an atmosphere en- 
closing for ever the mist and cloud. 
’Tis an awful thing to stand—all alone 
by oneself—in the noise of one of 
those far-off and thigh-up waterfalls 
—yet a strange desperation infa- 
tuates you to leap into the caldron, 
which, though it seems boiling, heart- 
sickens you as you come bubbling up 
from the blackness, with antarctic 
cold, Few or no trouts there—but 
the fresh-run salmon, white as silver, 
from the sea, in vain shoots up 
through the rainbowed thunder, in 
source-seeking instinct, and falls back 
into the foaming eddies, taking his 
ime where the river-horse would 
e whirled like a leaf, and sucked 
snorting into the jaws of death, 


Thatis pretty well. We never read 
a bad article or book about angling— 
and many is the admirable article we 
have written on the silent trade. Pers 
haps it might be best of all treated 
in a poem in the Spenserian stanza, 
with notes. We have such a poem ly 
ing by us, but not in a finished state. 
and wish some younger brother 0 
the rod and quill would polish it 
up a bit for us, till it is about as spis 
rited as Somerville’s Chase, and as 
elegant as Beattie’s Minstrel. An- 
other favourite scheme of ours is to 
publish the Transactions of the Edin- 
burgh Anglimaniacal Club—or, ra- 
ther, a selection in three volumes, 
crown octavo—which might be the 
Angler’s Vade-mecum in secula secus 
lorum. 

But our brain has lately conceived 
a still more magnificent idea—that 
of the Establishment of a Universal 
Union of Angling Clubs—the first 
celebration to be held on the river 
Ewes—and the tents of the Union to 
be ‘pitched among the silvan rocks 
through which that river rushes from 
Loch Maree. We now elect our- 
selves Grand Master by acclama- 
tion—the Shepherd _poet-laureat— 
Archibald Goldie, Esq. secretary— 
David Kinnear, Esq. treasurer—thée 
Rev. Hamilton Paul, chaplain—Sir , 
Morgan O’Doherty, standard bearer 
and champion—and patroness, (we 
humbly hope by permission,) our 
most gracious Queen—Adelaide the 
Beloved. 

Let Great Britain and Ireland think 
on this idea. 

Meanwhile here isa wee bit bookie 
written by a true angler—and we are 
only sorry that it is but a wee bit 
bookie—and wish that instead of 160 
small pages, with an appendix, it had 
consisted of twice that number o” 
lang leaves, for it is inspired with 
the oe spirit, and must have a 
place in every library—shelf Walton. 

We were never in Coquetdale, 
but should be happy to have a holi- 
day there with Stephen Oliver. 
You must allow us to introduce to 
you that pleasant worthy and his 
companion Burrell. 


A DAY IN COQUETDALE. 

“ Towards the end of July, or the 
beginning of August, I have for some 
years past been accustomed to take a trip 
into Roxburghshire, to spend a few weeks 
with a friend ; and as I travel at my lel- 
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sure, I always enjoy a few days’ fishing 
by the way. ' Sometimes I pitch my tent 
in the neighbourhood of Weldon Bridge, 
for the sake of a cast in the Coquet; 
sometimes I take up my quarters with 
honest Sandy Macgregor, at the Tanker- 
ville Arms, Wooler, to enjoy a few days 
fishing in the Glen and the Till; and oc. 
casionally I drive up to Yetholm to have 
a day’s sport in the Bowmont, with that 
patriarch of gipsies and prince of fishers, 
old Will Faa; as good a fly-fisher as is 
to be met with between Berwick and 
Damfries, in which tract of country are 
to be found some of the best anglers in the 
kingdom. 

* There are not many trout streams in 
England more likely to afford a week’s 
recreation to the fly-fisher than the Co- 
quet ; nor would it be an easy matter to 
point out a river on the whole more inte- 
resting, and affording better sport. The 
angler may undoubtedly take larger trouts 
at Driffield, and from streams more seclu- 
ded bring home a heavier creel ; but for 
a week’s fair fishing, from Linnshiels to 
Warkworth, the Coquet is perhaps sur- 
passed by none. The natural scenery of 
its banks is beautiful, independent of the 
interest excited by the ruins of Brinkburn 
Priory, and the Hermitage of Wark- 
worth ; and its waters, ‘ clear as diamond 
spark,’ present in their course every va- 
riety of smooth water, rapids, and pools, 
for the exercise of the angler’s skill. 

“ Last year I took my usual route, in- 
tending to spend a day or two in Coquet- 
dale, accompanied by a friend, an ama- 
teur both of fishing and of sketching, but 
more expert at taking a view than ta- 
king a trout. We were approach- 
ing the village where we intended to 
stop, when my companion’s attention 
was arrested by a striking object, and 
immediately his sketch-book was out. 
‘Pull up a few minutes, Oliver,’ said 
he; ‘look at that gibbet—did you ever 
see any thing so picturesque! A ra- 
ven, too—the very type, the beau-idéal 
of “der Rabenstein,” which is introduced 
with such powerful effect in the German 
drama. There is only asubject wanting 
to render the coup d’eil complete.’ 

* Upon looking in the direction pointed 
out by my friend, there certainly did ap- 
pear something like a gibbet at a short 
distance across the moor, with a jackdaw 
or a crow cutting a few odd capers on 
the cross-beam. ‘ Did youever see any 
thing like it, Oliver?’ centinued my friend, 
* a real gibbet, and on that lonely spot! I 
suppose some poor traveller bas lost his 
life there, and that is the gibbet of his 
murderer. I have a capital thought! 
e—It is only a short mile to where 
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we put up; I shall try. to persuade 
the hostler to come out with me to-mor- 
row, and just hang himself up by the 
arms for half an hour, till I complete a 
sketch from the living model. My friend 
Hatchwell will engrave the thing—the 
particulars of the murder I can pick up 
at the inn, and “ whip them up in my 
own style,” as Yorick says, and, presto, 
there is a tale of the “ fashionably terrific” 
at once. The whole subject isas plainly 
before me as if, like Coleridge, I had been 
dreaming about it. Describe the murder- 
er asa fine, strapping, hawk-nosed, black- 
whiskered fellow, the very beau idéal of 
one of Eastlake’s banditti ; make a whey- 
faced, sentimental girl in love with him, | 
and let her be found one morning dead at 
the gibbet foot. I shall send it with the 
illustration to the » that Phenix 
of Annuals, where it may serve as a pen- 
dant to one of my Lord Bombast’s pieces 
of sentimental horror, or as a foil to bring 
out the refined beauties that are so inge- 
niously concealed in the fascinating pro- 
ductions of Lady Lyrick.’ 

‘¢¢ My dear Burrell, nota word more of 
this nonsense; say nothing to the hostler, 
unless you wish to make us a standing 
jest to every angler that visits the place. 
Get done-with your sketch, raven and all ; 
write your tale where you like, only tell 
no more of it here.’ The sketch-book was 
now closed, and in the course of a few 
minutes we were at the door of the Black 
Bull’s Head, where the landlord was 
standing ready to receive us. 

** Landlord. Good day, sir, good day— 
you are welcome back to this part of the 
country. The guard of the Wellington 
told us that you would be here at one, and 
you are very punctual to your time. I 
hope you have been well since you were 
last in Coquetdale—I am glad to see you 
again at the Black Bull’s Head. 

“ Oliver. Thank you, Mr Burn, thank 
you ; how are all my old fishing acquaint- 
ances in this part of the country,—how 
is my friend the Vicar ? 

** Landlord. O, he’s bravely, sir ; still 
fishing away, and talking about it as much 
as ever, but just catching as few trout as 
before. He called with Mr Bell only half 
an hour since, to enquire if you had ar- 
rived,—but he was rather out of humour. 
He had been out at the water early this 
morning—thinking to surprise you with 
what he had taken, I suspect—and the 
de’il a thing did he catch, but halfa dozen 
bits o’ trouts not bigger than my thumb. 

“* Oliver. Do you know whereabouts he 
was ?—I should have thought, from the 
rain we had yesterday, that this would 
have been a most fayourable morning for 
fishing. 
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“Landlord. He was almost as high up 
as Rothbury, and he fished down to Wel- 
don—but never could mortal man, except 
himself, expect to catch fish with such a 
flee as he had on. 

“ Oliver. What sort of fly did he use? 

“ Landlord. You beat me there. The old 
gentleman is very fanciful about his flees, 
and thinks there is not a man in the 
countryside that can dress one like him. 
But sic a flee as he had on this morning ! 
—it was eneugh to fley all the fish in 
Coquet. A great bunch of feathers, that 
would hardly go into this pint pot here, 
and more like a pee-wit than aught else. 
There were trouts to be taken too, by folk 
that could go handier about it ; for Jamie 
Hall, the tailor, who was out at the same 
time, brought home about two dozen of 
as fine trouts as I would wish to catch. 
But Jamie is a capital flee-fisher, and sel- 
dom returns with a toom creel. 

“ Burrell. Pray, what gibbet is that 
upon the moor, landlord ? : 

*¢ Landlord. Gibbet, sir ?—I know of 
no gibbet in this county but that at Els- 
don, which is twenty long miles off. 

«¢ Burrell. Sarely you cannot but know 
of the gibbet on the left on crossing the 
moor, and scarcely a mile from your own 
door ? 

“ Landlord. O, I understand what you 
mean now. ‘That is the starting post for 
our races, and the cross-piece which made 
you take it for a gibbet, is to hang a pair 
of butcher’s scales on to weigh the jockeys 
in. Did you see a corby ora jackdaw 
fluttering about the top as you passed ? 

“ Burrell. We did observe a large black 
bird flapping his wings upon the cross- 
piece, but I took it to be a raven. 

** Landlord. It will be nothing better 
than a corby-crow.—Hostler, tell the lad 
there is another crow down at the start- 
ing-post.—One of our lads made a few 
springes out of an old cow-taii, and set 
them, with a dead rabbit, on the top of the 
starting-post, and he has catched five crows 
to-day already. 

* Oliver. Shall I bespeak the hostler for 
you, Burrell, that you may complete your 
sketch from the living model? Do start 
after dinner, and ‘ whip up’ those par- 
ticulars in your own style. Do intro- 
duce your ‘ fine, strapping, hawk-nosed, 
black-whiskered fellow,’ hanging in a 
butcher’s scale, previous to starting for a 
leather plate. 

‘* Burrell. Bespeak the dinner if you 
please; but no more of the hostler ‘ an 
thou lovest me.’ In future, I shall close 
my sketch-book against all ‘ striking’ 
objects. 
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“« Oliver. Is dinner preparing, Mr 


Burn? 

“ Landlord. It is, sir, and will be ready 
to a minute at the time ordered by the 
guard—two o'clock. Your old fishing 
fare, he said; and there will be just a 
dish of hotch-potch, a piece of salmon, 
and a saddle of Cheviot mutton. 

** Oliver. The very thing.—Is Mrs 
Burn attending to the hotch-potch her- 
self ? 

‘* Landlord. That she is. Ever since 
you praised it so much, she will scarcely 
let the girls shell the peas, or pare the 
turnips. 

** Oliver. We intend going out in the 
afternoon; and I expect we shall have 
some sport, as there is a gentle breeze of 
wind from the south-west, and the sky 
is rather cloudy. We will look over our 
tackle while dinner is preparing. — What 
kind of fly would you advise, Mr Burn? 
You are an old angler in Coquet, and 
should know something of the tastes of its 
trouts. 

“ Landlord. 1 think you had best try the 
black hackle and the midge-flee first ; and, 
towards evening, if you have not sport to 
your liking with these, put on a red 
hackle; and if you can catch fish with 
none of them, I can, for this time of the 
year, recommend nothing better. The 
red hackle is a great favourite, and not 
without reason, with our Coquetdale 
anglers. One of the best of them thus 
sings of it : 


* The black-flee is guid when it’s airly; 
The May-flee is ae spring ; 
The midge-flee may do in fair weather ; 
For foul sawmon roe is the king 
But let it be late or be airly, 
The water be drumly or sma’, 
Still up wi’ the bonny red-heckle, 
The heckle that tackled them a’.” 


You must get well up the stream, as far 
as Piperhaugh, and fish down to Weldon. 

** Oliver. We shall set out after dinner, 
and reach Piperhaugh about four o'clock. 
We shall be back in the evening, and sup 
atten. I shall just write a note to the 
Vicar and Mr Bell, inviting them to 
join us at supper-time. Do you think 
we shall be favoured with their com- 
pany? 

‘* Landlord. I think I may venture to 
assure you of that. They are both at 
home, and know that you are expected.” 


We call that very pretty, cleat 

natural writing ; an phen hath a 

pleasant vein of humour that would 

enliven a Noctes. Only this moment 

have we —- to observe tha} 
E 
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his volume is dedicated to Us! Now, 
this is gratifying—for never to our 


knowledge have we seen Stephen in 
the flesh. om 


CLARISSIMO VIRO 
DOMINO CHRISTOPHERO NORTH, 
PISCATORI, POET, CRITICO; 
-CALAMO, TAM PISCATORIO QUAM SCRIPTORIO, 
APPRIME PERITO, 
FUSTE (HIBERNICE e ORUTCH FORMIDABILI, 


SCIPIONE (ANGLICE CRUTCH 


TREMENDO, 


HOC QUALECUNQUE OPUSCULUM 


..D. 
STEPHANUS 


Ah ! Stephen, your English shews 
you to be ascholar—but did not you 
submit your Latinity for correction— 
or at least approval—to the Rev. 
James Todburn ? Clerk Todburn is 
quite a Dominie Sampson in his way 
—yet hath he a character of his 
own; and though kindred to Old 
Prodigious—yet is the Curate an 
original—and he must shake hands 
some day with Christopher North. 





** Evening. Parlour of the Black Bull's 

' Head. Decanters and Glasses on the 
Table. Present, the Rev. Jamus Tov- 
BURN, AnpREW Bett, Ricnarn Bur- 
RELL, and SrzruEen Ouiver, Esgrs. 


* Oliver. Now that we have drank the 
King, the Royal Family, and other stan- 
dard toasts, I shall give you’ the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county,—the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

“ All. The Duke of Northumberland ! 

“ Burrell. He is a pleasant-looking man 
the Duke, but, I should think, rather too 
pale-faced to be an angler, Doea he ever 
amuse himself with the rod, Mr Tod- 
burn ? 

. “ Rev. J. T. Not now, I believe, though 
he was once rather fond of the sport, But 
he was always better with the gun than 
the rod, and could walk better than he 
could either shoot or fish. 

“ Burrell. Indeed! I should never have 
taken his*Grace to have been much of a 
pedestrian. 

“ Rev. J. T. Then you are mistaken. 
About twenty years ago, I durst have 
matched him against the whole body of 


the aristocracy, and thrown the House of - 


Commons into tbe bargain, either for an 
hour’s breathing, or a long day’s walk. 
From Alnwick to Alnmouth and back is 
ten miles; and, when Earl Percy, he 
often performed this distance in two 
+ merely as a walk before breakfast. 

e distance from Alnwick to Keilder 
Castle, on the western border of Nor- 
thumberland, is upwards of forty miles 
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of bad road, and over a hilly country ; 
and he has frequently walked it, on the 
llth of August, with his gun over his 
shoulder, and his shot-belts about him, 
and reached Keilder before dinner, and 
started next morning with the lark for 
the moors. 

“ Burrell. He must have been a second 
Captain Barclay in those days. He should 
walk a little more now; he is growing 
too fat and listless. The Duchess is of 
pious and domestic habits, I understand ; 
conducts a ladies’ penny-a-week tract so- 
ciety in Alnwick; and has the finest 
breed of pigs in the kingdom. 

‘+ Bell. You are out there. There may 
be some truth about the pigs; but as to 
the penny-a-week concern, some one has 
been hoaxing you, or perhaps you are 
treating us with a ‘slice of your own 
gammon.’—-Allow me now to give a 
toast; it needs no long preface, but when 
the thing is in my mind I must notice it, 
You have observed the Black Bull's Head 
that swings so bravely at our landlord’s 
door? That is the crest of the Widdring- 
tons, whose pennon has been unfurled in 
a hundred Border forays. [I shall give 
you their descendant, the Lord of the 
Manor— Riddell of Felton. 

* All. Riddell of Felton! 

“ Oliver. Thank you for your toast, 
and its introduction, Mr Bell. I knew 
not that the owner of Felten Hall, with- 
in whose ground I have so often fished, 
* tracked his parent stream’ to so noble a 
source. Who has not heard of Widdring- 
ton, ‘ that gallant squire ?’ ~ 

"That over be sleyne shulde be; 
For when both his is were hewyne in to, 
Yet he kneled and fought on his kne.’ 

‘* Bell. One might suppose that you had 
been born in Coquetdale, you are so ready 
with the ‘ Hyntynge of the Chyviot.’— 
But I should like now to hear a little of 
your fishing. I suspect that you have 
returned with an empty creel, or we 
should have heard something of your ex- 
ploits before this ; for anglers are not ac- 
customed to be silent on their success. I 
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should like to see your take—a couple of 
thorney-backs, perch par courtesie ; half a 
dezen minnows, and an eel; but not a 
single trout, except the dozen which you 
would buy in coming home, to save your- 
selves from being laughed at, 

“< Oliver. Thorney-backs and minnows! 
—I should like much to catch a few of 
your ¢routs. But you shall see. Waiter, 
let the hostler bring up that hamper of 
trouts and the pike which we caught this 
afternoon. A pike—it isa halberd of a 
fish—a very weaver’s beam ! 


Enter Hostien, with a tolerably well-filled 
basket of trouts and a pike. 


“ Bell. Well done! These are something 
better than thorney-backs, after all. I 
dare say you have nearly a stone and a 
half of trouts here, and some of them 
really prime ones. You have been lucky 
in hooking the skeggers to-day; if you 
continue as you have begun, you will 
rouse the jealousy of your brother anglers. 

“* Oliver. Skeggers! Why surely you de 
not call those fine trouts, of from two to 
three pounds weight, skeggers? I do not 
think there is a single skegger amongst 
them. 

“ Bell. There you are wrong—and prove 
that you are better acquainted with Izaak 
Walton than with the trouts of the Co- 
quet, notwithstanding the numereus visits 
you have paid to this part of the country. 
The trout which Walton describes as the 
samlet, or skegger, is the smal) brandling 
trout of the Coquet: but the trout which 
we here call the skegger is a large one, 
almost like a bull trout, and the name is 
derived from an old word, ‘ to skug’—to 
seek covert or shelter ; for these trouts are 
mostly found under the shadow of a bank 
or projecting rock, and they are by some 
called alder or alter trouts, in conse- 
quence of their haunting the reots of al- 
der-trees, that grow by the side of the 
stream. Since I have alluded to etymo- 
logies, I must go one step further to no- 
tice, that ‘skug’ is most -probably deri- 
ved from the’ Meso-Gothic ‘ Skydga,’ 
to shadow or cover; and that the moun- 
tain Skiddaw, in Cumbecland, prebably 
owes its name te the same source. Skygd- 
dba—the dark shadow—is admirably ex- 
presaive of its character when seen from 
the faot of Withep, before the sun has il- 
lumined the south-western side, and when 
its dark shade is extended ever the vale 
of Derwent.—But what a famous pike 
you have caught; I have seldom seen 
such a one taken in this part ef the coun- 
try. What weight is he? 

“ Oliver. Ten pounds three ounces ; 
length from eye to fork, two feet seven 
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inches and three sixteenths, by the excise~ 
man’s rod, 

“ Rev. J. T. That is not a Coquet-bred 
fish; he must have escaped from some 
pond or loch during the late rains. Pray 
where did you take him? 

“ Oliver. In the deep pool a little above 
Brinkburn. I observed him lying at his 
ease near the surface of the water, and 
tried him first with a small trout, which 
he would not look at. I then put on an 
artificial frog with a double snap, which 
I had among my baits, and he seized it 
in a moment. I struck as soon as he turn- 
ed, and luckily hooked him ; and directly 
that he felt himself pricked, swoop! he 
was off like a whale. I let him have 
abeut forty yards of line, though not too 
gently, before I attempted to check him. 
I then was obliged to put my tackle to 
the test, as he was likely to gain, had E 
allowed him more line, a rocky part of 
the stream. When I found that my tackle 
would hold him, I began to wind him 
gently back, and had got him, after a 
good deal of maneuvring, within twenty 
yards of the end of the rod, when off he 
went again. He repeated this three or 
four times, growing weaker every sweep 
he took, till at last I got so far master of 
him as to draw him to the shore, where 
Burrell landed him with a gaff. 

“* Rev J. T. But how did you come by 
the trouts? I was out myself this morn- 
ing, and only caught half-a-dozen which 
were scarcely werth bringing home; and 
yet I ought to know something of Co- 
quet, and I am persuaded that you could 
not have more suitable flies, for I always 
make my own. 

“ Oliver. We began at Pipechaugh, and 
fished dewn to Weldon Bridge. At first 
we had only indifferent success till we 
tried a fly recommended by our landlord, 
the red-hackle, and afterwards we had no 
reason to complain. We got the greatest 
number between Brinkburn and Weldon. 
At the commencement I was inclined to 
blame my friend Burrell for our want of 
success; for the troat is a sly fish, that 
appears to be instinctively aware of the 
danger that awaits him when a scientific 
angler is in company, and carefully keeps 
himself out of harm’s way. 

“ Burrell. You practical anglets always 
claim the privilege of laughing at the ne- 
vice, until he perceives that your pre- 
tended mystery is a mere bag of smoke, 
and becomes as wise as one of yourselves. 
You have been winding a long reel about 
that pike, Oliver, but you do not relate 
the most interesting part of the feat, that 
the fish at one period of the contest had 
the better of the angler. I-was a skort 
distance up the stream, attending to my 
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own sport, when I heard a lewd splash, 
and on running towards the place, there 
was’ this simple fisherman floundering 
about in the water, holding his rod with 
both hands, and the pike making off with 
him, when I lackily dragyed him out: 
In. strict justice, the merit of taking the 
pike belongs to me. Wasa 
» * Oliver. I do not deny it. I only wish 
that you had made a little more haste, 
and not laughed quite so loudly. 

“ Burrell. Who could help laughing ?— 
And then'the hubbub. and the loud ha! 
ha! brought out-the miller’s wife to see 
if any of ber live stock had fallen into the 
water ; and when she found that it was 
neither calf nor pig, she sent down—kind, 
motherly old dame—to offer the poor 
gentleman who had got such a ducking 
achangeof her husband's clothes. Had you 
only accepted the offer, you had made me 
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your bondman forever. I think Isee yowin 
the honest miller’s corduroy small-clothes, 
rig-and-furrow stockings, and grey coat, 
of the cut of the Jast century, with white 
metal buttons about the size of a crown 
piece. Dominie Sampson in all his glory ! 

** Oliver: You are really excellent at a 
sketch, Burrell. You are ‘ whipping it 
up’ in your own style. Put the bottle 
about, Mr Bell, and favour us with a 
song, if you please. 

* Bell. Willingly—TI am too bad a singer 
to require much inviting.. Singers, whe- 
ther good or bad, should only annoy a 
company once; either by their obstinacy 
in refusing to sing, or by their miserable 
performance. My subject must be about 
fishing, I suppose; and though my ‘ Pis- 
catory Eclogues’ are neither choice nor 
numerous, you shall have one such as it is, 


THE FISHER’S CALL, 


‘The moor-cock is erowing o’er mountain and fell, 
And the sun drinks the dew from the blue heather-bell ; 
Her song of the morning the lark sings on high, 
And hark, ’tis the milk-maid a-carolling by. 
Then up, fishers, up! to the waters away! 
Where the bright trout ‘is leaping in search of his prey. 


“ © what can the joys of the angler excel, 
As he follows the stream in its course through the dell! 
Where ev’ry wild flower is blooming in pride, 
And the blackbird sings sweet, with his mate by hig side. 
Then up, fishers, up! to the waters away ! 
Where the bright trout is leaping in search of his prey. 


“ Tis pleasant to walk at the first blush of morn, 
In Spring when the blossom is white on the thorn, 
_By the clear mountain stream that rolls sparkling and free, 
O’er crag and through vale, its glad course to the sea. 
Then up, fishers, up! to the waters away ! 
7 Where the bright trout is leaping in search of his prey. 


' In the pools deep and still, where the yellow trouts lie, 
Like‘the fall of a rose-leaf we'll throw the light fly; 
Where the waters flow gently, or rapidly foam, 

We’ll load well our creels and hie merrily home. 
Then up, fishers, up! to the;waters away ! 
Where the bright trout is leaping in search of his prey.” 


Stephen justly remarks, that there 
is not a single angler to be found 
in the Newgate Calendar. A more 
harmless amusement cannot be ima- 
gined this side of heaven. The man 
whom you hear accusing anglers of 
cruelty in their practice, in all pro- 
bability murdered his mother. Fishes 
(you know a whale is not a fish) have 
no natural affection. How can you 
= it in spawn? Fry, half an 

long, issue from the gravel with- 


out parental eyes to look after them, 
so they are fortunately incapable of 
filial ingratitude. You do not reduce 
a whole family to starvation by clap- 

ing an odd old fish into your creel. 

or can you break the heart of an 
odd old fish by wheedling before his 
eyes all the younkers out of a pool 
who owe their existence to him and 
to the old lady you captivated and se- 
duced in early spring by the lure of 
a March brown, the most killing of 
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Quakers. During the honey-moon it 


would be. in cruel to disturb 
what cannot, without some violence 
done to language, be called a téte-a- 
téte, nor yet a dos-d-dos; but no 
angler ever does so, and walking 
rodless along the banks, delights to 
hear the Naiads singing their hyme- 
neal. The silent yoopte of the flood 
are gregarious—they can hardly help 
being so—but not social—they are 
strangers to sympathy—to them the 
sensibilities of the heart are unknown 
—and never were they seen to shed 
atear. Look down into a lucid pool 
on a hot day, and tliere they lie, of 
all sizes, panting with open mouths 
and gills, but taking no notice of one 
another; so that yu may drop a 
noose over the heads of ever so many 
in succession, and the seely things 
never miss the scales that a moment 
before were es by their side. 
Far be it from us to blame them for 
their apathy—such is their nature— 
but we not only blame you, but are 
tempted to break your head, for bo- 
thering us with your preachments 
about cruelty, when you might per- 
haps be more useful, and certainly 
much safer at home, at a blanket- 
hunt. Stephen Oliver is severe on 
Byron, and a lackadaisical anony- 
mous commentator on his lordship, 
for some silly lines in Don Juan 
abusive of old Izaak. Hear Words- 
worth on Walton :— 
“ Sage benign, 
Whose pen the mysteries of the rod and 
- line 

Unfolding, did not fruitlessly exhort 
To reverent watching of each still report 
That Nature uttersfrom her rural shrine.” 

“I fancy,” says Stephen, “ that in 
many of his poems may be traced 
images which have reference to, 
or have been suggested by, the de- 
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lighsfnt art of angling. When I think 
his.description, in the Excursion, 
of the trouts which a boy has caught, 
laid on a. blue slate stone, I almost 
fancy that I-see.them in reality, as I 
have seen them so often. The colours 
of a new)y-caught trout are never 
seen to such advantage as when the 
fish is displayed on a smooth wet 
slate. Cooper, the next time he 
aints trout, may take a hint from 
Wordsworth.” 


Do you remember the e? 
It occurs near the close of the eighth 
book of the Excursion. ‘The Poet, 


the Recluse, and the Pedlar, after 
their mountain-walk, accompany the 
Rector in the afternoon to his man- 
sion,— 
 w reverend pile, 
With bold projections and recesses deep ; 
Shadowy, yet gay and lightsome as it 
stood 
Fronting the noon-tide sun.” 
They are met first by the rector’s 
daughter— 
“* Light as the silver fawn, a radiant 
girl;” 


and entering, they behold her mo- 
ther, uo" ; 
* graceful her port ; 

A lofty stature undepress’d by time, 
Whose visitation had not spared to touch 
The finer lineaments of frame and face ; 
To that complexion brought which pru- 

dence trusts in, 
And wisdom loves!” 


What a picture!]—The sad recluse 
is soothed and gladdened by the 
spirit of the scene—and here is the 
entire passage, the exquisite beauty 
of which you must feel if you have 
a human heart. But let no barba- 
rian who thinks angling cruel dare 
to enter the rectory. 


“¢ He gazed with admiration unsuppressed 
Upon the landscape of the sun-bright vale, 
Seen, from the shady. room in which we sate, 
In softened perspective ; and more than once 
Praised the consummate harmony serene 

Of gravity and elegance—diffused 

Around the Mansion and its whole domain ; 
Not, doubtless, without help of female taste 
And female care.—‘ A blessed lot is yours!’ 
He said, and with that exclamation breathed 
A tender sigh ;—but, suddenly the door 
Opening, with eager haste two lusty Boys 
Appeared,—confusion checking their delight. 
Not Brothers they in feature or attire, ... 








' 
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‘But fond companions, so I guessed, in field, ; 
And by the river-side—from which they come, 

A pair of Anglers, laden with their spoil. 

One bears a willow-pannier on his back, 

The Boy of plainer garb, and more abashed 

In countenance,—more distant and retired. 

Twin might the Other be to that fair Girl 

Who bounded tow’rds us from the garden mount. 

Triumphant entry this to him !—for see, 

Between his hands he holds a smooth blue stone, 

On whose capacious surface is outspread 

Large store of gleaming crimson-spotted trouts ; 

Ranged side by side, in regular ascent, 

One after one, still lessening by degrees 

Up to the dwarf that tops the pinnacle. 

Upon the Board he lays the sky-blue stone 

ith its rich spoil ;—their numbers he proclaims ; 

Tells from what pool the noblest had been dragged ; 

And where the very monarch of the brook, a. 
After long struggle, had escaped at last— 

g alternately at them and us 

(As doth his Comrade too) a look of pride. 

And, verily, the silent Creatures made 

A splendid sight, together thus exposed ; 

Dead—but not sullied or deformed by death, 

That seemed to pity what he could not spare. 


“ But oh! the animation in the mien 
Of those two Boys! Yea in the very words 
With which the young Narrator was inspired, 
When, as our questions led, he told at large 
Of that day’s prowess! Him might I compare, 
His looks, tones, gestures, eager eloquence, 
To a bold Brook which splits for better speed, 
And, at the self-same moment, works its way 
Through many channels, ever and anon 
Parted and reunited ; his Compeer ais 
To the still Lake, whose stillness is to the eye 
As beautiful, as grateful to the mind. 
—But to what object shall the lovely Girl 
Belikened? She whose countenance and air 
Unite the graceful qualities of both, 
Even as she shares the pride and joy of both ? 





“ My grey-haired Friend was moved ; his vivid eye 
Glistened with tenderness; his mind, I knew, 
Was full; and had, I doubted not, returned, 
Upon this impulse, to the theme—erewhile 
Abruptly broken off, The ruddy Boys 
Did not withdraw to take their well-earned meal ; 
And He—(to whom all tongues resigned their rights 
With willingness, to whom the general ear 
Listened with readier patience than to strain 
Of music, lute or harp,—a long delight 
That ceased not when his voice had ceased)—as one 
Who from truth’s central point serenely views 
The compass of his argument,—began 
Mildly, and with a clear and steady tone.” 


how a man of Mr Jeffrey’s itself the picture is perfectly beau- 
gs and faculties should tiful; but they alone who know the 
have laughed—publicly—atthat very whole poem can feel the pathos of 
cture—as something childish, and the sympathizing contemplation of 
the dignity of poetry! In. such happiness by the poor Recluse. 
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If the distemper in his heart and 
_ brain could have been cured by any 
sight on this earth, here he would 


have been made whole. Cured it 
could not be—but like a current of 
air and light passing through a dim 
and vapoury place, a pure delight 
breathed itself through his unresist- 
ing spirit—so pure and so sweet that 
it awakened no painful remem- 
brances—no despondi anticipa- 
tions—but possessing him wholly 
with the present, made him for the 
time almost as happy a man as the 
friends around him— though he 
knew that their happiness was endu- 
ring—his but a soon-departing 
dream ! 

‘** Gleanings in Glendale” are as 
good as a Day in Coquetdale. It 
always gives us pleasure to hear of 
a Christian having been pursued by 
a bull. Such we feel to be the chief 
charm of the following extract.. A 
painter on a portable three-legged 
stool is more than that animal can 
stand. A mineralogist is a monster 
he can on no account tolerate. A 
oes he may let pass—but not if he 

ein recitation, and belong to the 
Lake school. Then he is furious 
with him, as at sight of an old wo- 
man in a red cloak. Do you trust 
to intimidate him by your eye? 
Then must you indeed have a 
squint. Instantly—at the first low 
growl—don’t wait till you see him 
tearing up the turf with his hoof, 
and aloft in the sky the tuft of his 
tail—fly. Recollect a er pager 
and into it—should you sink to the 
chin. Or—“* Opossum up a gum 
tree.” Oh! Heaven pity you if you 
take to the plain! 


* Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit 
ungula campum!” 


Pursued by thunder, lightning, 
and 7 earthquake! Tost! tost! 
tost 


** Should matrimonial, or any. other 
business or pleasure lead the angler, 


* In spring’s sweet prime, or summer weather,’ 


to the neighbourhood of Wooler, which, 
as a certain legal luminary well knows, 
is on the direct road to Coldstream, let 
him by all means, if not too much hur- 
ried, stay a few days at the Tankerville 
Arms; one of the best inns, with the best 
of landlords, in the north of England. 
The Till, the Glen, and Wooler Burn, 
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which are in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, are all good trout streams, and sel- 
dom fail to afford the angler who is skil- 
ful in his art, excellent sport. That no 
one, however, may give himself unneces- 
sary trouble, the regular water-thrasher 
is respectfully warned off, as his active 
Iabours will be only thrown away. The 
trouts in those streams are not to be had 
by knocking them on the head with a cod- 
hook, feathered like an arrow to give 
greater certainty to the blow. If an an- 
gler of this stamp is, notwithstanding, 
determined on fishing, let him amuse him- 
self in bobbing for eels at the mill-tail 
above Wooler Bridge, where his labour 
will be less, and his reward greater. 

‘“‘ A visit to Chillingham Castle, to see 
the wild cattle, ought not to be omitted 
when in the neighbourhood, as the dis- 
tance from Wooler is only six miles, It 
is unnecessary to describe the form of 
those beautiful animals here, for a single 
glance at Bewick’s admirable engraving 
of the Chillingham bull will give a more 
perfect idea of it than a dozen pages of 
dull description. Though they are gene- 
rally shy, and retreat on the appearance 
of strangers, running off to a considerable 
distance, and then facing suddenly about, 
yet they ought never to be approached but 
in company with the keeper, otherwise 
the curious observer may happen to be 
put in great bodily fear, even though he 
should escape without bodily harm. Mr 
——-, an active member of the Wernerian 
Society of Natural History, nearly fell a 
martyr to his love of science in September 
last’ He had advanced near the herd for 
the purpose of making some particular ob- 
servations, when a gruff, grisly-footed, 
sharp-horned bull, offended at the intru- 
sion, turned upon theinquisitive naturalist, 
and coursed him over the park ‘ in gallant 
style,’ as they say at Melton-Mowbray, 
and was gaining ground, when the chase 
rah to earth in a conduit adjoining the 
park wall. It may be as well to add here, 
by way of a caution, that the ford over 
the Till above Chatton is at all times not 
very good, and when the water is high, 
dangerous; therefore no ‘ jolly anglers,’ 
when they 


* Have dined off a haunch, and drank deep of old 
wine,’ 


should attempt it, unless they are pre- 
pared for either fate :—to land safe, at the 
expense of merely a good ducking; or to 
be fished up in a salmon net, somewhere 
about Tillmouth, a fortnight after. The 
dangerous character of the Fill asa ‘ dead- 
ly water,” is expressed in the following 
old lines, which every gentleman should 
call to mind before he puts his horse te 
the ford in a flood ; 
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Tweed says to Till, 
* What gars ye rin sae still?’ 
¢ Sae still as tin, and sae fast as ye gae, 

Where ye drown ae man, I drown twae.’ 

“ Should the angler be fond of anti- 
quarian researches, let him, some clear 
sunshiny day, when the fish will not bite, 
ascend the curious hill near Wooler, call- 
ed the Yevering Bell, and make his own 
observations on the ancient remains still 
existing on its summit, and form his own 
conjectures as to their former design, and 
the people by whom they were erected. 
When fishing up Wooler Burn, it will 
also be worth his while to walk across 
the country from Langley ford to the 
Druidical remains a few miles west of 
Iiderton. 

“ Glepdale is a part of the country to 
which I am exceedingly partial, and where 
I delight to spend a week or two in the 
summer season. Here have I often arose 
to follow the windings of the stream, ere 
thie sun’s morning rays had dispersed the 
mist which hung round the brow of Che- 
viot, and often lingered at eve till his last 
beams had ceased to gild its top, walking 
homeward in solitude, 


*When night had wrapt the world in spectred 
g 
And silence listened to the beetle’s horn.’ 


Many a pleasant hour have I passed in 
this neighbourhood, winding up the amuse- 
ments of the day with a friendly ‘ crack’ 
over a bottle of wine or a tumbler of tod- 
dy, with a few brethren of the angle at 
the ‘ Cottage’ at night.” 


Alively scene follows in the “ par- 
Jour of the Tankerville Arms looking 
into the garden—present, Mr Wi- 
1AM Reep and Mr Ricuarp Roppam, 
Restparehsiane, an S.0. Waiter 
clear away reparing to 
draw the window curtains.” ‘The 
conversation is exceedingly animated 
—and we only miss the Rev. Mr 
Todburn, who pleased by instructing 
us in much gentle lore in the first 
chapter—* a Day in Coquetdale.” 
Will Reed is a fellow of fun and 
fancy, and makes a remark we do not 
remember to haveheard made before, 
though it is so natural and just that 
it must meet ready-made conviction 
in the mind of every man. “ Anglers 
should never have long noses—they 
are liable to get a dip in the cold 
water when their owners are looking 
for cad-bait.” 

The party then discuss the sub- 


* ject of “ scents,” and we agree with 


them in thinking, that if a man 
cannot catch fish without using 
scent, he will never catch them at 
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all. The nostrils of fish are in ge~ 
neral- large, and we suspect their | 
sense of smell is acute. Dumeril, 
indeed, thinks, that from the struc- 
ture of the nostril, fishes cannot 
smell at all, and that their nostrils 

rform a function similar to taste— 
just, by the by, as ours do—for as 
Thomson speaks of “ tasting the 
smell of dairy,’ so may any body 
who chooses speak of “ smelling 
the taste of haggis.” -But we hold 
with Professor Rennie in his Alpha- 
bet of Scientific Angling, (which do 
not borrow but buy,) that Dumeril’s 
su —, is gratuitous and impro- 
bable—if he mean that fishes bona 
Jide taste with their noses—in which 
case, to act with any moderate de- 
gree of consistency—they assuredly 
should squeak (squeak they some- 
times do) through their ears, and 
hear with their mouths. Be that as 
it may, we are inclined to believe 
that fishes may be attracted to din- 
ner by the scent of the dishes, as we 
have seen them in a pond come 
wambling along to that meal at the 
sound of a bell. But we never tried 
to ensnare them by “a pleasing titil- 
lation of their olfactory nerves.’ Ste- 
phen thinks it likely that fish are 
partial to certain scents, but is scep- 
tical of their use inangling. “ Beau 
Nasty,” says Stephen, “ who rubs 
himself with musk or civet before he 
goes to a party, would not relish 
either of those odoriferoussubstances 
with his sandwiches or his wine. 
Cats are fond of the smell of mint, 
yet they do not, like some of their 
elderly owners, prefer its infusion 
for breakfast ; and a lady’s dainty- 
fed lap-dog delights to roll himself 
on the putrid carrion which he will 
not eat. “Speaking of scents,” says 
Roddam, “ puts me in mind of a 
gentleman that was staying here on 
a visit about a twelvemonth ago. 
He was a great angler in his way, 
and had a large book of flies, as finely 
bound as Lady ——’s prayerbook, 
and half-a-dozen little bottles, con- 
taining different kinds of scent, to 
tempt the trouts with. He was eager 
to get the marrow of a heron’s thigh- 
bone, and Jemmy the waiter, who 
supplied him with half-a-pound of 
oose-grease, under the name of his 
avourite ointment, received half-a- 
sovereign in return for the valuable 
resent.” This must have been our 
Tiend the Cockney, whose life we 
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saved from the goat and the gander. 
For does not the following descrip- 
tion hit him toa T? “ He was cer- 
tainly one of the strangest anglers I 
ever met with, and one of the easiest 
pleased. If he happened to catch 
three or four small trouts, that would 
hardly serve for supper to a cat, he 
was the happiest man alive, and kept 
running about like a hen with egg, 
(say rather a hen with one chicken, 
C. N.] shewing them to every one 
that he knew. The first time I 
saw him at work was one burning 
hot day, just about noon, when there 
was not a cloud in the sky, nor a 
breath of air stirring. He had his 
hat off, and was making his line 
sweep across the water as if he was 
thrashing for a wager. He had on 
his line a large salmon hook, dressed 
with silk, peacock’s feathers, and 
tinsel, and about the size of a king- 
fisher, to imitate, as he said, the 
large dragonfly. He had seen“some- 
where that such was a likely fly for 
~~ fish, and he was trying to hook 
a few whitlings—he was about as 
likely to catch cod,” 

What is a whitling? Not a young 
salmon—that is poz. Stephen Oliver 
tells us that it is not taken in any 
other river in Northumberland be- 
sides the Till. TheWhitadder, which 
runs into the Tweed a few milés be- 
low Tillmouth, is often full of them 
— experto crede Christophero,’— 
so is the Liddel, the Esk, the Annan, 
and the Nith, and the Eden below 
Carlisle. In the rivers of Aber- 
deen, and some of those of Perth, 
they are called finnocks.. Mr Oliver, 
in his Appendix; has a notice of 
the genus Salmo; but we are al- 
most disposed to think, that in so 
small a volume, less about the na- 
tural history of our fishy friends 
might have sufficed; and we value 
the Appendix more for its list of 
trout streams in the north of Eng- 
land. The following judicious dia- 
logue shews the artist :— 


** Oliver. Whitlings are indeed fine 
fish, but they are rather more dainty in 
their tastes, and donot bite so freely as 
the common burn tront. 

‘* Reed. That may be because they are 
neither so plentiful, nor at all times in 
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the river ; for they certainly visit the sea, 
as is proved by their sometimes having 
the sea-louse.on them, like the salmon, 
on their return to fresh water. I was 
out yesterday morning below Ford,’and 
out of seven that I caught, there were 
only twe that were less than fourteen 
inches, and each of these measured a foot. 

** Oliver. What sort of fly did you use, 
and at what time were you out ? 

“ Reed. I cannot very well tell you the 
name of the fly, though south country 
anglers would most probably call it the 
grey drake. [I shall, however,. inform 
you how it was made. The hook was 
one of the smallest of the sort which we 
here call gilse-hooks ; I made the body of 
a kind of silk trimming, called floss, of a 
dull, willow-green colour, mixed with a 
little brown crulling ; it was ribbed with 
bright brown silk, and the wings were 
formed of dappled feather of a silver 
pheasant ; the whisk consisted of three 
black hairs from the tail of a shepherd's 
dog. When the water is rather disco- 
loured, as it was yesterday, I never find 
any fly do more execution. I reached 
the water side a little before six in the 
morning, and I fished till nine o'clock. 

“* Oliver. What sort of fly do you prefer 
when the water is clear ? 

“* Reed, 1 then form the body of brown 
floss, mixed with a little bear’s fur of a 
darker shade, and wrap it with dark 
purple, or lake-coloured silk ; the wings 
are formed of the yellowish-brown fea- 
thers of a dotterel, with the whisk as in 
the other, and sometimes none. Those 
two flies, with a trifling alteration in the 
size of the hook and in the dubbing, will 
serve for most other trouts as well as the 
whitling—indeed with them and the red 
hackle, I kill more fish than with all my 
other flies put together.” ; 

But, Mr Oliver—if you please— 
another song. By the way, why does 
our good friend Charlton of New- 
castle not send us the Fisherman’s 
Garland? Doubleday has been fish 
ing lately in troubled waters—but he 
throws a long, straight, fine line; and 
we would not give a single stanza of 
the simplest of his small poems, sung 
in a shady place among the woods 
remote, faintly wakening the echoes, 
for the“best of his hour-long philip- 
pics spouted from the hustings, be- 
tween Fife and Larkins, to peals of 
laudatory laughter, and shouts of 
hear! hear! hear! 
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“THE ANGLER’S INVITATION. 


(Stephen Oliver sings.) 


* The wild bull his covert in Chillingham wood 
Has left, and now browses the daisy-strewed plain ; 

The May-fly and swallow are skimming the flood, 
And sweet in the hedge blooms the hawthorn again ; 

The young lambs are skipping on Cheviot’s broad mountain, 
The heather springs green upon Whitsun-bank side ; 

The streams are as clear as the limestone-rock fountain, 
And sweet is the palm blossom’s scent where they glide. 


“ O leave for a while the dull smoke of the city ; 

Sons of gain, quit your desks, and your ledgers lay by, 
Seek health in the fields while each bird sings its ditty, 

And breathe the pure air underneath the broad sky. 
Sons of pleasure, come view the sweet primroses springing, 

f Leave the scene where the light figurante whirls round ; 

Come, list to the lark in the blue ether singing, 

Come, see how the deer in the green forest bound. 


** The glad trout is roaming in every clear stream, 
And the gilse and the salmon now drink the May flood ; 
Then, anglers, be up with the sun’s early beam, 
Let your flies be in trim and your tackle be good ; 
In Till there’s good store of fat trouts to be won,— 
Let your skill load your creels as you wander along,— 
And at night, as you tell of the feats you have done, 
Cheer your talk with a cup of good wine and a song.” 


The third and last division of his 
bookie Stephen calls “ an Angling 
Touramong the Hills.” “Inthe height 
of summer,” quoth he, “ when the 
shade-fishers fall asleep as they dape 
for trout by the side of the streams 
in the level country, let the angler 
betake himself to the hills of Cumber- 
Jand and Westmoreland,” &c., “ with 
afew spare shirts, and Wordsworth’s 
poems.’ We have some pretty de-« 
scriptions of Wensleydale, the coun- 
try about Sedbergh, and Kirkby Lons- 
dale, Shap Fells, Shap itself, (a plea- 
santer place far to us than it seems 
to be to Stephen Oliver,) Shap Ab- 

y, Askham, and Pooley Bridge. 

ut now that we are at the Lakes, it 
is our turn to speak, and as “ the 
summer's a coming, the wunter’s 
awa’,” a few hints from us may be 
serviceable to Lakers who are an- 
glers. Pooley Bridge affords agree- 
able quarters, though the excellent 
jin there can never be to us what 
it was in the jolly days of our fat 
friend Russel. The Eamont—to look 


at its many flowing waters —you 
would say was the angler’s heart’s 
delight; and there is not a more 
beautiful stream in the world than 
the pure silyan lapses of Dalemain., 


Yet. we never found it fulfil our 
expectations, except once with the 
salmon roe, when we killed a creelful 
of herring-sized trouts. But of all 
the lakes there is none comparable to 
Ullswater—we mean to the angler— 
and poe we may add, to the paint- 
er. Some dozen years ago, an anhual 
party of gentlemen from Manchester 
—and eke from Liverpool—used to 
make bloody work with the May-fly 
—with the green and the grey drakes. 
That was, of course, pretty early in 
the season; but. we have slain our 
scores all the summer through, on all 
sorts of days, with all sorts of flies 
sometimes from the shore—up to 
the arm-pits—for there is beautiful 
wading—sometimes in a boat, with 
mine host himself at the oars—and 
skilfully did he let us drift by deep 
and shallow.. Did ever man so cor- 
pulent handle a landing-net with such 
nicety and precision? Ah! what is 
become of that broad brown face, 
with its beaming smile, to which we 
have known a shy trout rise, suppo- 
sing it to be the sun coming out of a 
cloud ! 

Patterdale, on the proper day, is 
perhaps the most beautiful place in 
the whole world, What the proper 
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day is we may not now tell—but 
besides some dozen other delightful 
attributes, it is dewy and droppy, 
and mild and misty, and calm and 
cloudy, and sunny and showery, and 
balmy and breezy, and wherever 
you go—even among herbless rocks 
—~so sweet is the air that you cannot 
help thinking of flowers. And flow- 
ers no ‘doubt there are—if not im- 
mediately beneath your feet—yet 
sprinkled profusely round your path 
—be it in the region of the raven; 
but that delightful breath is from the 
open bosom of nature. What a day 
for angling! You have breakfasted 
—and are standing—three of you— 
in front of the inn—conversing with 
the landlord — William Wilson — 
once champion of Westmoreland— 
and in the ring at Keswick, second 
to the celebrated Wightman, whom, 
but for that fatal inner lock of the 
stalwart Cumbrian, he had that 
day most assuredly thrown—a mild 
and modest man and, under his 
auspices, the inn at Patterdale, al- 
ways good, in the old people’s time, 
and in that of their unmarried 
daughters, is still better now, for 
William took to wife the flower of 
the family, and hung up his hat on 
a peg in her hereditary hall. Will 
you try the lake, in a boat, along the 
shelvy shores that wind away, with 
a hundred little breaks and bays, in 
and out among the woods that every 
year are more and more beautifying 
the always beautiful Glenridden ? 
Or will you away to Broader-water, 
and its three feeders, that keep 
fondly nursing it in all weathers, 
one from either Hartsop, and the 
‘other from Kirkstone? And should 
you incline to pay a visit to Words- 
worth, why you have but to cross 
Dove-crag—(not above two thou- 
sand feet high)—over and down in- 
to Rydale-Cove — past a sheep-fold 
and a hog-house, (a hog, you know, 
is a sheep,) and, embosomed in its 
holy bowers, lo! the dwelling of 
the Poet whom all the Muses 
love! For the worm, not a beck 
in all the North better than the 
Deeble—but you must use a stiffish 
rod, and a short stout line, for you 
have to lift the pounders and the 
half-pounders perpendicularly out 
etm that go plumb-down into a 
darksome depth—over your head 
alder or birch-trees, and you often 
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crash your way through the hazel» 
starting from her nest the soon-re- 
turning linnet—for we call every 
bird a linnet that has more than two 
notes in its song. Then you are 
within an hour’s walk of Hayswater, 
and may find there before you some 
of our friends from Ambleside 
—for tis their favourite Tarn, and 
with reason; for, though we know 
not how it happens, the trout there 
are all of a size—that of herrings— 
and not herrings themselves—no, not 
even our own Lochfine herrin 

do melt in the mouth more delicious- 
ly than do they—yea, one and all of 
them without a single defaulter 
found insipid—and at this moment, 
though “absent long, and distant far,” 
we hear them pabbling in the pan, as 
the landlady turns them lightly over 
with her knife in the buttered meal, 
on the pure kitchen-fire of that pri- 
vate Public at the foot of Kirkstone, 
a leetle way off the road, and a 
leetle way down the lane, at whose 
mounded green and grey-walled en- 
trance hangs a hieroglyphic sign, 
which we leave, now that Champol- 
lion is dead, to be interpreted by that 
ingenious Egyptian, our erudite and 
excellent friend, Dr Brown. 

A walk of two hours or so carries 
you across the green hills from Pooley 
Bridge—or across the moun- 
tains from Patterdale—by Bampton 
or not, as you choose—or by Mar- 
tindale—to Hawes water—whence 
issues the Lowther. We have heard 
huge stories of the angling as well 
in lake as in river—and the- first 
and last time we ever probed either 
to the quick, we remember that 
we walked from Bowness with Wil- 
liam Garnet—who is good at what- 
ever he tries~over Nanbield to 
Mardale-Green, where we made a 
breakfast that will be handed down 
to future times, like any other me- 
morable event in nature, such as an 
earthquake, a tornado, or a water- 
spout. Neither of us stirred a fin! 

et was the sky cloudy, sunny, and 
showery—mild as a mealy moth did 
the west wind a ro aye 
water was perpetually shifting to 
lights and shadows, neither too bright 
nor too black-~and ever and anon 


there fell “a calm sugh’’—such calm 
as the finished angler loves ; for then 
and there letteth he drop his insect 


into the mouth of the round-shoul- . 
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dered monarch of the mere, who by 
gifted eyes has for some time past 
been seen, at no long intervals, above 
the eddy his bright bulk has created 
—popping up his snout. We then 
tried the Lowther. On comparing 
creels, after an hour’s employment, 
peter William Garnet and Chris- 
er North bracketted ual; we 
had each killed ened fcuenp. We 
had mistaken the day. It was a ge- 
neral fast. Every angler knows that 
’ such days are not unfrequent—yet 
never before nor since did we burn 
the water, On our way back to the inn 
we chanced to take a look over the 
— of a bridge, and observed one 
no insignificant gentleman lolling at 
his ease in his own parlour, with his 
mouth open, as if sucking in animal- 
cule—and putting a snood over his 
snout, we whisked him into the upper 
air like winking, and then “ we pop- 
ped un ina bag, ma boys—and yoited 
off to town.” The Captain of the 
Liverpoolian would not believe his 
eyes when we laid the fourteen- 
incher on the table—and wondered 
what thief had stole it inéo our creel. 
Hill-hidden Hawsewater—so pasto- 
ral—so silvan—and so unpisca- 
tory—thou art a most beautiful in- 
sect! For thou art nearly cut in 
two, and we know not whether love- 
lier be thy head or thy tail. Thy 
ae tail tapers away gracefully 
own toa point—and thy head, green, 
red, yellow, and purple, smites the 
sky. Such mountains and such mut- 
ton! We have embraced the Jung- 
frau—but her kisses are not so sweet 
as those of Nanbield. 

The truth is, that there is what 
we, Christopher and a Scotchman, 
call first-rate angling in few, if any, 
of the dear English lakes. But a 
first-rate angler may have a first- 
rate day’s amusement in almost any 
one of them, if chance, fortune, fate, 
and all the elements happen, at some 
felicitous conjuncture, all to favour 
him; and, as Billy Balmer used to 
say, “ gin our measter hae on the 
reet flea.” In Crummock water we 
have killed fine trout, and the inn- 
keeper at Scalehill, twenty years ago, 
was the best angler in Cumberland. 
But he has long ceased to have any 
thing to do even with the worms and 

ts. There is a large inn there 
now, and a good one, and the sta- 
bling seems superb. Grog looked 
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like a prebend in his golden stall. 
Fishing-rods stand upright against 
the gables—for what else can they 
be but fishing-rods? If you have 
any other conjecture—give it to the 
public. Yet with your own tackle— 
and it is of the best—you may angle 
in Crummock water, “ with amorous 
ditties al] a summer’s day,” and never 
get arise. ’Tis never soin the lochs 
of Scotland. But all living creatures 
are in a constant state of hunger in 
this favoured country ; so bait your 
hook with any thing edible —it 
matters not what — snail, spider, 
fly—and angle for what you may, 
you are sure to catch it—almost 
as certainly as the accent or the 
itch. “ We would not hear your 
enemy say so, Horatio.” Stephen 
Oliver says, that the village of But- 
termere is one of the best fishing 
stations in the lake district. We 
shall not say no; and if the inn be 
still kept by the Paleys, not a better 
in England. After a flood, we have 
killed fine trout in the Cocker, be- 
tween its source and the head of 
Buttermere—a short gallop—first 
down rocks and then along a pretty 
plain—but, except on such occasions, 

.~no sport worth the name is to be 
found there—though you may pick a 
pounder out of any black pool at 
any time. Between the lakes its 
flow is slow and clear; but some 
good. trouts usually lie there, and 
wherf red with rain, we have killed 
some noble Crummockers with min- 
now and with worm. Between 
Crummock and the village of Lorton 
the angling is good but difficult, and 
farther down the vale we know the 
Cocker but by the eye—and he be- 
gins to look like a river for some 
time before he joins the Derwent. 
Sour-milk Force, of which Stephen 
speaks, comes down like a white 
thread from Red Tarn; and the 
trouts in Red Tarn are curiosities— 
soft as butter, black as tar, weak as 
water, and apparently, in spite of 
their names, descended from an ori- 

inal cross—mules in this instance 
reeding—between an eel and a 
frog. 

Walk over by Scaleforce to Enner- 
dale, and you may light on some 
prime angling. A man lives, or used 
to live, in a cottage on the lake side 
—about half-way down the lake— 
we forget his and its name-who 
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keeps a boat, rods, and gear—knows 
the water well, and is himself a dab. 
The Liza flowing from the lake is 
good for nothing; nor is the stream 
from Blacksale, warbling in its luci- 
dity down Ennerdale-dale—except 
after floods, and then—once—we as- 
tonished the natives—for there are 
natives even in that magnificent wild 
—with a display that overspread a 
long and not narrow kitchen-dresser 
—a FIVE-POUNDER being illustrious 
over all—the whole shew reminding 
us of that image in Milton— 


** Hesperus, who led 
The starry host, shone brightest.”” 


Of the angling on Derwent-water 
we cannot speak from experience ; 
but our admirable friend Bunbury 

the amateur caricaturist) used to 

sh it successfully along with his 
wife. The river Derwent looks well, 
but there is no trusting to. appear- 
ances; in Borrowdale the stream 
Derwent is—in places—full of fry— 
half-a-dozen to the pound—that may 
do for pike-bait or the buil-heads. 

Perhaps a better station than any 
yet mentioned is at Wastdalehead. 
From the Stye runs one stream, and 
down Moresdale another—which 
may be both angled inaday. And 
in a day—the longest of the year— 
we once killed in the two twenty- 
seven dozen—none of them above a 
pound—but the towt-ensemble in a 
ring would have astonished the Fai- 
ries. Stye-head Tarn and Sprinkling 
are within reach—in which there are 
some ‘pretty pets—and in an hour 
from Mr Tyson’s hospitable door 
you are at Barnmoor-town, the Pa- 
lace of the Pikes. Then Devock- 
water lies but a brace of miles be- 
yond Eskdale, and Eskdale is not 
half a league from Barnmoor Tarn. 
From time immemorial Devock- 
water has borne the bell from all 
the North. You may kill but few— 
perhaps none—but then those few! 
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But pardon our silence. For we 
feel the tears coming into our eyes 
—and our mouth—and this weakness 
would shame a woman. Wast-water 


' itself—especially allalong the Screes, 


is fine fishing ground—and you may 
—though we never did—make some- 
thing of it down the river to Irton- 
hall. A party of three or four friends 
(with ponies) located for a week at 
Wastdalehead — with the Tysons, 
Fletchers, Ritsons, or Braithwaites 
—might commit much murder. Ah! 
Tue Tent! 

So might they,on perhaps a smaller 
and less sanguinary scale—if station- 
ed at Ambleside. During the Drakes 
there is noble sport. to be had on 
Windermere—which none knows 
better than our excellent friend Mr 
Braithwaite of Oresthead. The trouts 
are magnificent. What say you toa 
three, four, five, or seven pounder, 
all bedropt with stars ? Blellum tarn 
has its pike—but they are shy as 
shadows on a windy day. In Rydal- 
mere they are like sharks, or croco- 
diles, or alligators—but you must 
have permission from the gracious 
Lady of the Hall; and in that boat- 
house the boat is chained to the 
stone by an inexorable lock. The 
Rothay, the Brathay, Stock-gill, and 
Troutbeck, were of yore all good, 
each in its own favourite weather— 
and so was Scandlebeck, the beck of 
the fairy waterfalls, and above them, 
affording pretty pastime all the way 
up to the source of the almost invi- 
sible grain among the mists of Rydal- 
cove. Of late years we know not 
what has come over them—but it 
seems to us as if the trouts had:all 
sickened and died, or retired into the 
meres, since Bobby Partridge, and 
Ned Hurd, and Jonathan Inman, cut 
their sticks, and left old Christopher 
to wander —on his rare visits to 
those regions now—wide and woful 
over the mountains, with. only his 
own shadow for a guide! 











Tue Corn Laws have so long 
formed the stan dish of discus- 
sion with the Political Economists, 
who have served it up to us in all the 
variety of cuisinerte of which it seem- 
ed 8 tible, that it was thought 
impossible for artistes, of the most 
consummate govt, to compound 
another novelty piquant enough to 
tempt the palate of a gourmand even 
in his noviciate. They who should 
so calculate upon the rationality or 
the re tion of the Utilitarian 
tribe, reckon, however, without their 
host. These legitimate descendants 
of the family of Lackland—a family, 
by the by, which derive in a direct 
line from our freebootin — 
progenitors—are very gluttons 
sound ame and long-sulfering in 
their way. Repulsed one day, they 
re-appear the next, chanting son 
of forthcoming triumph. Flying in 
inextricable confusion at one mo- 
ment, they return at another; and, 
on the outward wall, “the cry is 
still, They come!” they have bro- 
ken no ground from which they have 
not been driven, nor taken any posi- 
tion from which they have not oo 

nd them in 


—- yet we 

and again daring the combat, from 
which they never escape but as fu- 
gitives, and crest-fallen. True it is, 
that in each successive fight they 
wax fainter, and the ranks are thin- 
ned of their men of renown; until 
the unabashed stolidity of Hume, 
and the cuckoo note of the solemn 
blockhead of the Board of Trade, 
are all that remain in the sla- 
ture, to echo the false arithmetic, 
the fallacies, and the follies of the 
Westminster. In a House of Com- 
mons fresh from the farce, deep- 
ened with a tragic dash, of “ Who ts 
the Traitor ?”’ Joseph, and his man 
Friday, actually got up a Corn Law 
debate; endured, for some two or 
three days, with exemplary patience, 
only, we presume, as contrast and 
relief to the rich chivalry of Althorp, 
and the tesque obsequiousness 
of Hill. t us not, however, be 
ungrateful; the magnificent speech 
of Sir James Graham was almost 
sufficient to redeem in itself a whole 
session misspent. That speech we 
leave intact, as it is unanswerabie ; 
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nor should we be tempted to dis- 
turb the sayings of Thomson and 
Hume from their eternal repose in 
the “ tomb of all the Capulets,” but 
that some of our southern contem- 

raries, and notably of the Quarter- 
y and the Westminster, have not 
scrupled to rake up the ashes of the 
dead. In fact, also, there is a slip- 
periness about your philosophers of 
the new school, which makes it dif- 
ficult to grapple fairly with them. 
Joseph Hume stands alone, sui gene- 
ris; for with him unflinching stupi- 
dity and chaotic ignorance render 
“ confusion worse confounded,” and 
defy all unriddling. More volatile 
of genius, and with more frequent 
lucid intervals, his compeer emits at 
times the meaning okie dicta of 
his clique, from which we have been 
enabled to gather, on the present 
occasion, as well as from a former 
extra-muros Parliamentary exhibi- 
tion, the new position which the quar- 
ter-master has traced out for the 
actual headquarters. The stronger 
points of this we shall now proceed to 
examine; and, for the fiftieth time, 
earth the fox, although we may not 
bag him. Moreover, we are espe- 
cially moved to re-open the subject, 
by the first appearance in open field, 
armed cap-a-pee for the fray, of the 
redoubted Anti-Corn Law Champion 
himself, although not within the 
walls of St Stephen’s, but in that ex« 
hibition-room of demagogical noto- 
riety, the Crown and Anchor Ta- 
vern. The display, on that occasion, 
of Colonel Perronet Thompson in 
the rostrum, a less imposing 
than his labours of the closet, was 
still sufficiently promising to add to 
the regret of the Manchester liberals, 
whose invitation to represent them 
in the Reform Parliament, and to a 
grand preparatory banquet, he de- 
clined, from the avowed impossibi- 
lity of conquering the natural diffi- 
dence, or the mauvaise honte, which 
incapacitated him from delivering 
even a complimentary address to an 
assembly flushed with all the good- 
humour of a plenteous repast, and 
exhilarated with champagne. Whilst 


we tender our congratulations to the 
allant officer on the oratorical ad- 
tion to his blushing honours, it is 
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also no small source of gratification 
to behold him, at length, publicly 
assuming that leading position which, 
a Anti-Corn- Law co 

tors, Is his by birthright; and assu- 
redly the dicta feebly delivered by 
his more humble followers from the 
ministerial tribune, become invested 
with a more real importance when 
sanctioned or repeated by the oracle 
himself. 

One of the charges against the 
Corn Laws most insisted upon at 
the present moment, is their tend- 
ency to cause great fluctuations in 
prices. In his after-dinner ‘speech 
to his Manchester constituents, Mr 
Poulett Thomson gravely stated his 
opinion, that their abolition would 
not lower, but only steady prices, as 
in other less or unprotected commo- 
dities. Colonel Thompson, after re- 
iterating the same fallacy, chose to 
select the article of coffee as an il- 
lustration happily in a The un- 
doubting and dogmatical tone of the 
assertion from the Board of Trade 
would have passed muster with us 
for as much as it was worth, and no 
more ; but the Colonel is not usually 
so unscrupulous in the statement 
of facts, and it became, therefore, an 
pa of something more than curi- 
osity to investigate an assumption 
which, if correct, must, it will not be 
denied, exercise a certain influence 
upon the bearings of the main ques- 
tion. How far the Colonel has been 
happy in the choice of his point of 
departure or in his premises, will be 
verified by the following compara- 


Prices of wheat, &c. for eight consecutive 
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tive table, extracted from a “ State- 
ment of the prices of British 
articles and Colonial produce 
the last eight: years,” compiled by a 
respectable London merchant, from 
the Mercantile Price Current, and 
since its transmission to us, present- 
ed to, and appended by, the Com- 
mittee on Trade, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, to their Repert. The 
rough estimated amount of fluctua- 
tions from the highest to the lowest 
price which we have added to the 
table are, it must be understood, 
merely approximative calculations, 
sufficiently accurate perhaps for the 
object we have in view. In order to 
anticipate frivolous objections, we 
may state that our reasons for not 
taking the corn averages of the whole 
of each year are, that they have been 
published in and out of Parliament, 
on such countless occasions, that it is 
unnecessary to recopy them here; 
that they could not more clearly er 
impartially illustrate the ment 
than the “statement” we have adopt- 
ed; and, lastly, that it would have 
imposed upon us the additional la- 
bour of compiling an equivalent 
number of yearly and weekly coffee 
averages, for no practical advan 

In wheat, it will be seen, that, du- 
ring the eight years, the most exten- 
sive fluctuation from the highest to 
the lowest price—from 86s. to 58s.— 
is 324 per cent; in oats, from 82s. to 
21s. 34 per cent; in barley, from 
42s. to 80s.,28} per cent; and malt, 
from 70s. to 568., 20 per cent. The 
variations of coffee are as follow :~ 


years on the Ist of January in each year, 


up to the Ist of January, 1833, inclusive, compiled from the London Mercantile 


Price Current. 





















































(Fluctuations, from 
june pe 1828. naa roy 18 1832. bez highest to lowest 
int, about 
Wheat, Kent and Sussex,| L, 6. | L. s, |L. s. |L. s| Le | Le & | Le 8 | Ls & 

‘quarter, Bo 51)3 2| 3 214 6| 5 10| 3 18| S10} 2 18 | 525 percent. 
Oat, eeding, per do. |1 7 1lo}/1 5.1 8)1 4|1 7) 411 1|34 percent. 
Barley, per do, . '435/118|113)2 2|115|118] 110! 1 12 | 283 percent. 
Malt, perdo. , }310|3 2|218|/5 6|218!5 615 6/2 16 |20 percent 

Average fluctuation, .« + = 29 per cent. 
COFFEE. 
p l Fluctuations, from 

Coffee, perewt. | 1826, 1827. | 1828. | 1829. | 1850, | 1851. |1832,| 1833.| highest to lowest 

| point, about 
Ordinary Dom. and StiLos.| L. s.|L. s.|L.s)|L |b. & \Le ee | Lee 
. » (|88 {12183 7| 119 ite lk Abe 54 per cent 
Good,and fine, middling, 415) 4 8) 318) — | — 218| 411 4 2| 159 per cent. 
Jamaica, ordinary, | 2.15/2 9| 117} 116} 115| 1136/4 2| 5 8} 160 percent, 
Good, fine, & middling, | 438} 4 14/4 6|218]517| - | 448) 4 15) 141 percent 
Average fluctuation, + +» » 483 per cent . 
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-The rene ion corn, este, 
for a period of eight years, average 
29, and those of coffee 48} ‘per cent, 
or nearly 20 per cent beyond the 
former ; and this, be it remembered, 
in the one special article challenged 
for the comparison by the econo- 
mists themselves. Although we are 
satisfied the assertion has been ha- 
zarded in utter ignorance, or the 
t examination of data, and 
maintained with all the arrogance of 
men too long accustomed to find 
their wildest propositions pass un- 
questioned, and without dissection, 
yet we doubt not that, as coffee was 
clearly selected at random, they will 
return to the charge, and attempt to 
mend their plea. Let them—tiere 
is scope enough for all their skill in 
figures and disfigurations of arith- 
metic; but in iron, lead, sugar, cot- 
tons, and other commodities of great 
consumption, they will scarcely fare 
as well as in coffee, whilst that first 
article of their creed, the violent 
fluctuations and unsteadiness of 
corn prices, cannot fail to be appre- 
i as a most impudent pretence, 
and a daring imposition upon public 
credulity. 

With this part of the question we 
shall not, however, yet cry quits 
with them; the imposture must be 
laid bare beyond the possibility of 
redem . The Lacklanders must 
be reduced to an avowal of their 

iation scheme in all its naked 


deformity. It may be argued, and- 


it would be, that the experience of 
eight years travels beyond the ne- 
cessity or the justice of the case; 
that in fact it embraces a period 

mt to the existence of the 
present system of Corn Laws. To 
meet them fairly, then, the compari- 
soh between corn and coffee shall 
be confined to a space of five years, 
from 1829 to 1833 inclusive. With- 
out causelessly recopying the table, 
the highest and lowest quotations 
will stand thus : 

On the Ist January, 1829, 
Wheat, per quarter, . 86s. 
On the Ist January, 1833, 
Wheat, ° . . + 58s. 
On the Ist January, 1830, 


per cwt. sniH0G 
On the lst January, 1832, 
° Sls. 
points’ of 


37s. 


Coffee, % " d 
These are the extreme 


valye withia the limit of both com- 
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modities, and taking the first line 
of each as they are placed in the 
* Statement” from which we quote. 
Bread corn has, therefore, been agi- 
tated to the extent of 28s. a-quarter, 
or about 32} per cent; coffee has 
ranged with a difference of 44s. per 
ewt, or 55 - cent. So that the re. 
volutions of corn values were, by 224 
per cent, less violent than those of 
coffee, the beau idéal of steadiness 
with our philosophic economists. We 
recommend them, as a climax of 
shame, to calculate the relative fluc- 
tuations of corn, cotton, and wool, 
for the year 1833. 

We proceed next to ascertain the 
operation of the Corn Laws upon 
the manufacturing, mercantile, and 
shipping interests of the country. It 
has been too much the fashion, on 
our side of the question, to consider 
it as one exclusively agricultural ; 
an error, of which our foes of the 

roperty-destroying class have not 

en tardy in availing themselves. 
Nothing, accordingly, can be more 
fulsome or more preposterously 
magnificent than the predictions, to 
those great national concerns, of 
measureless prosperity in the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws; the fictions 
of the Thousand and One Nights 
have nothing of hyperbole or of 
splendour to compare with them. 
British fabrics, by tens of sterling 
millions, and tonnage counted by 
nothing less than hundreds of thou- 
sands, are to be despatched here and 
wafted there—cottons against tim 
ber, and woollens against wheat— 
for the paltry equivalent of ruining 
all the landholders of Great Britain, 
and consigniog some one million of 
operative agriculturists to starvation 
or the Poor Laws, as reformed by 
the Poor Law Commission, upon 
the principle, that the able-bodied 
who cannot find work have no con- 
cern with eating. The promises are 
indeed of Oriental grandeur; they 
are as the ponderous wheels of Jug- 
gernaut, under which the unpitied 
rural victims are required to pro- 
strate themselves, on the promise of 
a future paradise, but with the cer- 
tainty of present annihilation. How- 
ever important the subject may be 
to the country side, not less vitally 
is it so to the mass of city popula- 
tion ; but after the incomparable and 
unanswered oration of Sir Jamey 
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Graham, in the debate on the Corn 
Laws, which ought to be, if it is not, 
in every counting-house and farm- 
house in the three kingdoms, we 
should fee] ourselves guilty of all 
the presumption, conceit, and arro- 
gance, so justly charged as a mono- 
poly of the Economists, if, for one 
moment, we should be found inter- 
fering, except incidentally, with a 
part of the question which he has 
almost so exclysively made his own. 
The new doctrines have, we are 
aware, their proselytes among the 
trading classes; but we have good 
faith that their roots have struck 
neither wide nor deep. They are 
yet, in the main, confined te bodies 
professing, or approximating to, the 
peculiar tenets of religious belief or 
unbelief advocated by their leaders 
of the Utilitarian school, whose 
principles of political and trading 
economy may be briefly summed up 
in the rogue’s advice and blessing 
to his son—“ Get money—honestiy 
if you can—but if not, get money.” 
As honesty, in the main, is the safest 
and best policy even to get money, 
we shall see what the industrious 
classes of the trading community are 
likely to gain by a change in the 
Corn Laws. <A notice of imports 
and exports to the corn-producing 
countries, which, it is said, but for 
the Corn Laws, would consume so 
many countless millions of British 
manufactures, will simplify our la- 
bours for the present, and assist our 
researches for the future. The 
countries from which we now re- 
ceive supplies of Corn, and which, 
in the event of changes in the laws 
regulating importation, are likely to 
monopolize a large portion of the 
supply, are Russia, Prussia, and the 
United States. As, therefore, they, 
according to the Economists, are 
destined to become the future con- 
sumers for the chief portion of the 
manufacturing products of the em- 
pire, it will be well to enquire how 
they have hitherto, and do now, 
balance accounts with us. The 
progress of our trading relations 
with Prussia, (excluding the re-ex- 
portation of foreign and colonial 
produce to the extent of some half 
million sterling ; and excluding, also, 
our indirect intercourse through 
Hamburgh and Antwerp, some por- 
tion of which is probably returned 
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to. us in our. imports from those 

places,) may be thus exemplified :— 

Declared value of British produce 

and manufactures exported to Prus- 
sia in : 

1814, 

1820, 


L.1,229,756 
492,409 
1830, 177,928 
This decline of values, asto 
and rapid as itis, has been, notwith- 
standing, a gradual consummation, 
for the exports of 
1815 were 1L.858,579 
1817 ~. 518,589 
Our imports from Prussia have 
progressed in the inverse ratio; for 
their official value stands thus re- 
corded :— 


IMPORTS. 
1814, L.501,788 
1820, 729,683 
1830, 1,587,201 


Thus in the space of seventeen 
years, whilst the exportations of ma- 
nufactured and other native wares 
have declined to one-seventh, the 
importations have tripled in amount. 

The returns of our commerce with 
Russia are of the same significant 
character, although the differences 
are not so marked and -startling. 
The declared value of exports, Bri- 
tish produce and manufactures, was 
as follows: 


1814, L.1,705,954 
1820, 2,672,214 
1830, 1,489,538 


And the official value of the Imports 
from Russia:— 


1814, L.2,450,421 
1820, 2,542,533 
- 1830, 4,024,769 


Shewing a decrease of nearly one. 
eighth in the exportations, against an 
increase of about three-eighths in 
the importations. 

Whilst a positive balance of trade 
is thus yearly accumulating st 
us in the corn-growing countries of 
the north of Europe, an equal revo- 
lution has been in gradual progress 
against us on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Our exportations to the 
United States appear to have re- 
mained stationary in quantity for 
upwards of thirty years ; en 
more than seven millions sterling in 
official amount in 1799, and in 1880 
about the same. In the meantime, 
since the year 1815, the imports have 
been regularly on the advance, from 
two ons ale hundred and 

F 
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eighty thousand pounds in that year 
and 1816, to nearly eight millions in 
1830. The comparison, dating from 
1816, which we date from, because 
the year 1814 was a time of war, and 
the exports of 1815, from the long 
interruption of intercourse, were 
greatly in excess, amounting to 
twelve millions of official, and up- 
wards of thirteen millions of declared 


value, stands thus: 

Declared value of British produce 
and manufactures exported to the 
United States,— 

1816, L.9,556,577 
1820, 3,875,286 
1830, 6,132,346 


From accidental causes, or from 
over exportation in preceding years, 
the wo os of 1820 were depressed 
beyond the level of other preceding 
and succeeding years; but in 1821 
the balance was re-established at six 
millions and a fifth, about which it 
remained fixed till 1830. 

Official value of Imports from the 
United States 


1816, L..2,386,224 
1820, 3,860,878 
1830, 7,964,093 


It must be borne in mind that the 
relative proportions between official 
and declared values have, from va- 
rious causes, but principally, no 
doubt, from the revolutions of our 
currency system operating upon 

tices, been gradually reversed. 

r Marshall, in his valuable work of 
Statistics, calculates that in 1814 the 
declared was to the official as L.150 
to L.100, whereas, in 1830, L.57 de- 
clared was equal to L.100 official 
return for Europe ; for Africa, Ame- 

‘rica, and the West Indies, L.115 to 
L.100 in 1814, and in 1830, L.69 to 
L.100 were the proportions. (Of the 
declared values of exportations from 
foreign countries, we are in posses- 
sion of few reports. 

It will be seen by these statements, 
that as our importations from these 
corn-producing lands have advanced, 
our exportations have diminished, or 
remained stationary. The excess of 
imports over the whole of the ex- 
ports in our trade with Russia alone 
is estimated, on a fair allowance for 
the difference in the money over the 
official value, at three millions ster- 
ling, and that.of our dealings with 
Prussia and the United States at pro- 
bably two millions more—making a 
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total of about five millions; so that 
here is an evil which has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be coun- 


teracted. he Economists would, 
however, open the breach still wider ; 
they would destroy the first and legi- 
timate principle of all trade, which 
is barter, where the means of it exist; 
they would overflow us with mil- 
lions’ worth additional of foreign 
corn, which could and would only 
be paid for in money, but not in la- 
bour, until the fund drawn upon 
should be exhausted; whilst the in- 
fatuated manufacturer, for whose 
behoof this paradise for fools—this 
unparalleled return market in fo- 
reign parts—had been created, would 
turn his longing eyes homeward in 
vain, for there he would meet only 
lands out of tillage, proprietors ruin- 
ed, the race of farmers extinct,—rural 
labourers by the hundred thousand 
besieging the parish board, located 
in the workhouse, or disputing the 
pittance of wages with the miner, 
the hodman, or the scavenger; and 
the home market, which had once 
rewarded and enriched his industry, 
gone without return. If the foreign 
corn-grower thus close his door as 
we throw open our portals, and pro- 
hibit our wares in proportion as we 
enfranchise his produce, on what 
ground can the Economists rest their 
preposterous fallacy and magnificent 
promises to the manufacturers ? Will 
their debtors be better disposed to 
acquit an obligation for twenty, than 
they shew themselves to be for five 
millions ? 

Such, then, is the untoward state 
of our manufacturing and shipping 
relations with countries upon which 
it is soberly proposed to cast our- 
selves for our supply of food; and 
on this experience of the past, sages, 
full of wise saws, are found to run 
up their Babel structures for the fu- 
ture. Hitherto, the more of their 
cereal and other products we have 
consumed, the less of our fabrics 
we have been allowed to furnish 
them with; upon which the Econo- 
mists bid us feed still more upon fo- 
reign wheat, by way of vanquishing 
their obstinacy. The logic is on a 
par with the policy of such reasoning, 
and its patriotism with its humanity. 
They who squander so lavishly 
abroad, breed famine and misery at 
home; and, while the Irish absentee 
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is revelling amid the carnivals of 
Naples, or enriching the gamblers of 
the Palais Royal, his tenant, the 
corn producer, may be seen upon 
his estate at home, sharing his meal 
of potatoes and wretched hovel with 
wite, children, pigs, or cow. And 
this is the fate to which the visionary 
theorist would consign the rural 
classes of England, for the aggran- 
dizement of the foreigner ! 

We are told—and the tale has been 
the more often repeated, because the 
want of contradiction swells the pre- 
sumption of ignorance—that our own 
trade restrictions and corn prohibi- 
tions were the origin, and are the 
justification, of the fiscal warfare 
against us. The people who preach 
this are, perchance, not aware of 
tariffs, constructed, as the late Em- 
peror Alexander says, in his ukase in 
1816, upon “ liberal” principles, by 
which, in Russia, cotton and woollen 
manufactures (cotton yarns except- 
ed) were struck with duties of 25 
per cent; cottons, dyed or printed, 
entirely prohibited in Russian Po- 
land; cotton yarn, by the Prussian 
tariff, in force about the same period, 
is taxed seventeen per cent, and 
other manufactured goods about 
thirty per cent ; and even in the tariff 
of 1815, in the United States, wool- 
lens and cottons subjected to a tax 
of 25 perscent, with a minimum of 
value upon the latter. Woollen cloths 
are now entirely prohibited in Rus- 
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sia, with some slight excepffons, and 
cotton piece goods virtually so; whilst 
almost eq prohibitive is the last 
tariff of the United States. Such is 
the position of our manufacturing 
interests with states in whose favour 
already exists an annual balance of 
trade, to the extent of five millions 
sterling. The chimerical scheme of 
the Economists for reducing this ba- 
lance, is to increase the debt; a pro- 
position about as sane as would be 
that of lending an insolvent customer 
fifty thousand pounds, in order that 
he might repay the five thousand 
standing against him in the ledger of 
the lender. 

Another and a more monstrous 
fallacy of these philosophers repre- 
sents the shipping interest as deeply 
concerned in the abrogation of the 
Corn Laws, and certain of most pros- 
perous employment and most splen- 
did gains thereby. We entertain no 
apprehension of that great pational 
branch of our industry becoming 
again the dupe or the victim of de- 
lusions, which, in the name of ashal- 
low philosophy, and a fictitious reci- 
procity, have already been perpe- 
trated upon, and brought them to 
the very verge of destruction. Our 
answer shall be brief. The following 
is the mode in which British and fo- 
reign shipping have already fulfilled 
the predictions of closet dreamers of 
the Utilitarian régime :— 





ears 


Number and Tonnage of Shipping, British and Prussian, entered inwards in the 














1820. \ 1830. | 1882, 
Ships. [ Tonnage. || Ships. | Tonnage. || Ships. | ‘onnag 
British, 526 87,451 666 102,758 401 62,079 
Prussian, 300 | 60,450 | 720 | 139,646 428 _ | 89,187 











We now approach—we approach 
it with feelings of unfeigned appre- 
hension and reluctance—the most 
solemn and the most perilous part 
of the question. There is no blink- 
ing it; encumber it as you will 
with verbiage— exhibit the cup 
and balls, the sleight-of-hand tricks 
of the most practised Indian—the 
equivocations of the most dis- 
honest casuist—the manufacturer 
inoculated with the venom of the 
economic doctrine, who bawls for 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
really means neither more nor less 
than a reduction of wages. The great 


body of the manufacturers are, we 
repeat, too enlightened to become 
the dupes of a fallacious creed, and 
too honest to shroud themselves un- 
der an arriére pensée, or a mental re- 
servation. Indeed, to do him jus- 
tice, a trading Economist has, tho 
somewhat path thrown off dis- 
guise and hinted the truth. Disguise, 
indeed, is no longer’ possible; the 
operative classes, with all the in- 
stinct of self-interest, and the 

city of a calculating body, have, for 
some time past, made the discovery. 
No cry is now heard; no skins of 
parchment petitions, crowded with 
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signatures, and daubed with hiero- 
glyphics, emanate from them for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. Neither, 
however, are they passive specta- 
tors; for the struggle once over be- 
tween the money-changers and the 
rural interest—untaxed corn once 
admitted—their turn comes next, 
and the battle approaches the fac- 
tory and the loom-shop. For this 
direful struggle they are buckling 
on their armour, banding themselves 
in unions, nominating delegates, and 
convoking deliberative assemblies. 
Come when it may, and come it 
must, upon the prostration of agri- 
cultural property, the strife will be 
a fearful and a mortal one, a guerra 
a cuchillo, of which, indeed, the re- 
sult may be calculated, but the moral 
consequences will be felt for gene- 
rations yet unborn. With half a 
million of rural population thrown 
upon the high-roads, the trading 
operatives are not slow to compre- 
hend that no gradually descending 
scale in the reduction of the prices 
of labour is practicable; that the 
conclusion must be come to at one 
leap, and that if bread stuff values 
are to be equalized with the current 
rates of continental Europe, so also 
must the rates of wages be. The pro- 
position is a simple rule-of-three af- 
fair, whose solution is easy to the 
meanest capacity. 

This is the truth, and awful as it 
is, we are bound to follow it out in 
all its bearings. Assuming, then, that 
the Corn Law restrictions are swept 
away, we are to enquire to what ex- 
tent the Economists seek to depress 
wages. A better witness on the 
yet need not be desired than Mr 

thbone Greg, a eeemingly warm 
member of the Utilitarian conclave, 
and one of the most extensive cot- 
ton-manufacturers of England, who 
was examined before the Committee 
on Trade and Agriculture in the last 
year. This gentleman winds up his 
evidence with the decisive declara- 
tion of an orthodox believer, that 
“to the repeal of the Corn Laws 
Wwe must come at last,’’ or words to 
that effect. Every syllable uttered 
by him breathes of low prices of la- 
bour ; these, in the course of his tra- 
vels, appear to have been the dar- 
ling, and almost the sole ag of 
his enquiries ; the condition, the fire- 


side comforts, the state of social pro« 
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gression or degradation of the poor, 


seem to have little called forth his 
observant faculties. He appears not 
to have entered their hovels, chewed 
their black bread, or tasted their 
sour wine. From his surveys we 
may- discover, perhaps, the limit at 
which starvation-wages begin; as 
scientific enquirers define, from ba- 
rometrical observations on the sides 
of the Himalaya or the Andes, the 
point at which commence the boun- 
daries of eternal snow. The follow- 
ing are some of the results of Mr 
Greg’s discoveries concerning the 
operative branches of the cotton 
manufacture abroad. The highest 
rate of wages he found in France, 
which, with those of other countries, 
are here stated ; there being no Jack 
of work. 


8 d. 
France perweek 5 8 
Switzerland = 4 5 
Austria a 4 0 
The Tyrol — 3 9 
Saxony — 3 6 
Bonne, in Prussia — 2 6 


As he offered no opinion, nor in- 
dicated any preference for any one 
of the scale over the other—although 
upon the theory of low prices, the 
Economists will, doubtless, prefer 
the lowest—we shall do them no in- 
justice by assuming that the ave- 
rage rate of the whole would be 
satisfactory, which makes a fraction 
less than four shillings per week, 
the present dream of the millennium 
of manufacturing philosophers of 
the new school, The average rate 
for a similar quality of labour in 
Manchester is, according to Mr Greg, 
ten shillings at the present moment, 
so that the blessed equality can only 
be realized by a depreciation in the 
value of British workmanship equal 
to three-fifths or 60 per cent. Assu- 
ming the circulation of corn free.and 
untaxed as the air we breathe, and 
labour thus ground down to compe- 
tition terms, it behoves us to examine 
how far the situation of the opera- 
tive population would be benefited 
by the so ardently wished for change. 
Mr Crawford, the late candidate for 
Paisley, has, in one of those speeches, 
ad captandum vulgus, with which the 
Crown and Anchor has so often 
rung, furnished us with the elements 
of a calculation, Which we adopt the 
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more readily, inasmuch as, from its 
extravagant valuation of the bread 
tax, nobody will doubt, so far as hy- 
perbole could be useful, the qualifi- 
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cations of the author for his mission 


to the golden-footed Chief of the 
Burman empire. 


Mr Crawford's estimate of the inequality of the bread tax :— 











iWite and Four | Income. | Bread. 
Children. L. L. 
Labourer, 40 | 20 | 





Left for other’ 
necessaries. 


a 20 


‘Tax. 
JG ag Per Cen t. 
9 20 

















Corn and wagesequally reduced, Mr Crawford’s estimate will stand thus :— 


Labourer—Income 
Reduction of wages 60 per cent, 


Bread ‘ . 
Bread tax abolished 


Left ° . 
For all other necessaries of clothing, 
fire, light, rent, &c. &c, balance 
against the working man of a free 
trade in corn, fifteen pounds sterling. 
We recommend these additional 
items to Mr Crawford’ snotice against 
a second edition of his table, for the 
edification of the electors of Paisley. 
The argument has been raised and 
re-echoed in a variety of shapes, that 
the abolition of corn restrictions 
would enhance the value of labour. 
If wages and the supply of labour 
both remain stationary, the assertion 
is trite enough. But if half a million 
of rural workmen—a low calculation 
—were ejected from land upon the 
manufacturing market for labour, 
how long would that hold good? 
Nine-tenths of them, indeed, would 
be utterly incompetent to other toil 
than that to which they were born. 
A man may wield a flail, or follow a 
plough, whom no instruction could 
qualify for the simple operations of 
tenting a power-loom or making a 
scythe. herever employment of 
a less complicated nature could be 
had, thither they would crowd, and 
as inexperienced hands, would cnly 
be able to procure it by underselling 
the practised workmen in the labour 
market. Thus, the starving agri- 
culturists of Glamorgan and Mon- 
mouth would displace, at half price, 
the full paid miner in the iron and 
coal levels of Merthyr Tydvil, al- 
though to displace the seasoned 
hands about the blast, furnaces of 
Dowlais would be beyond his ability. 
The four hundred and fifty thousand 
of the rural tribe remaining, who 
could neither turn nor spin, will still 
have to be provided for, How, God 


L.40 

24 
—16 

20 

9 
—l1 
‘ ° L5 
only knows, when the new code of 
poor laws come into operation, which 
are to recognise no right to relief in 
the able-bodied labourer. We are 
assured, however, with as much le- 
vity as if the matter at issue were no 
more than a change of quarters for 
a regiment of hussars, that this im- 
mense body of cast-off workmen will 
speedily be absorbed in the masses 
of other avocations, as if there were 
anywhere a dearth, and nowherea 
redundancy of hands. The lessons 
of experience are vain to the harden- 
ed of heart. How have the hand- 
loom calico-weavers been absorbed ? 
It is now nearly twenty years since 
upwards of one hundred thousand 
of them were displaced by machine- 
ry; more than one half are still 
eking out amiserable existence at the 
rate of some twopence or threepence 
a-day ; the greater portion of the re- 
mainder, it may readily be guessed, 
have been gathered to an untimely 
grave. This, perchance, is the me- 
thod of absorption really anticipated 
by the Economists. 

But if the money rate of wages 
remain the same with a cheap as 
a taxed loaf, how is the manu- 
facturer and merchant benefited 
against the foreign competition, 
which is the gravamen of his charge 
agnneh the Corn Laws ? Theimports 
of corn may be quintupled, but not 
for that will the corn countries buy 
his wares ; if dear, they can buy 
cheaper at home; if cheap, ukases 
and tariffs of higher duties will re- 
store the differential distance. Some 

hilosophers in the clouds, however, 
ave one other Protean version of 
their theory; they tell us that the 
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money rates of wages will rise as the 
ee of bread fall, and that such 
as been, and is the case in France. 
Even as we write this article, this 
absurdity has been gravely insisted 
upon in a laboured and anonymous 
essay in the Zimes of the 11th ultimo. 
As an opinion, this could be met only 
with a sneer; as an asserted fact, 
we state without hesitation that it is 
false. Those who know any thing of 
France cannot be ignorant, that the 
rate of money wages has declined 
since the Revolution of July, both in 
the manufacturing and agricultural 
departments—in Rouen, in Mulhau- 
sen,in Lyons,andin the Gironde. The 
Government, with all itsfears and ex- 
ertions, has not in all cases been able 
to sustain them in Paris, although the 
artistes in horlogerie and bijouterie 
may not have suffered like the rest. 
The money wages of labour in Ca- 
nada and the United States are some- 
what high, not because corn is cheap, 
but because labourers—more espe- 
cially in the former—are scarce ; the 
rates are, and have been on the de- 
cline in the latter. Why do not the 
money wages of labour rise at Bonne 
in Prussia, where bread, (Qy. black,) 
Mr Greg tells us, is one halfpenny 
ow Ib. and wages 2s. 6d. per week ? 
he physical condition of the work- 
ing classes in those countries, and 
how far it would be desirable to as- 
similate that of English labourers to 
it, may be judged of by what Mr 
Jacob tells us, who “ travelled in 
every direction, and never saw a 
loaf of wheaten bread tothe eastward 
of the Rhine, in any part of Northern 
Germany, Poland, or Denmark.” 
The state of the peasantry in Poland 
is thus described by the same gen- 
tleman, in his “ Report to the Board 
of Trade” in 1826. ‘These people 
live in wooden huts covered with 
thatch or shingles, consisting of one 
room, with a stove, around which 
the inhabitants and their cattle crowd 
together, and where the most dis- 
gusting kinds of filthiness are to be 
seen. Their common food is cab- 
ee sometimes, but not 
generally, peas, black bread, and 
soup, or rather gruel, without the 
addition of butter or meat. Their 
chief drink is water, or the cheap 
whisky of the country.” And yet this 
is in a land wherelabourersare scarce 
and labour dear, being at the rate of 
fivepence a-day, or 2s. 6d. a-week. 
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We recommend the study of these 
facts to the manufacturers, for they 
all tend to the firmer establishment 
of the great truths, that home is the 
one great and most valuable mart 
for iadustry ; that low prices of corn 
and low prices of labour are not, so 
far as we find them exemplified 
around us, typical of wealth, but 
of poverty; not of happiness, but 
misery ; not of social progression, 
but of social degradation. The les- 
son is the same, in Poland as in 
Pomerania—on the banks of the 
Ganges as on those of the Vistula. 
Manufactures cannot long exist ex- 
cept based on a substratum of agri- 
culture. Land and labour are the 
only real values, and one cannot 
prosper when the other languishes 
or is destroyed. Capital, an artificial 
creation of value, cannot and ought 
not to supersede its creators. The 
time is arrived when nothing but 
union and harmony can save all in- 
terests ; whilst, in the strife of selfish- 
ness and jealousy, capital is the only 
one which finally must be irrecover- 
ably lost. The circle is closing around 
us in Europe, and the storm is ga- 
thering; we may throw overboard 
to our rivals the landed interest, as 
the Russian mother did her babe to 
the wolves who beset her sledge, 
but no sacrifice can appease it; for, 
superadded to commercial jealousy, 
political hatred, engendered by the 
false policy of the Government, has 
estranged every ancient ally, whilst 
our only new one wages even a more 
deadly commercial warfare with us. 
Corn Laws can be no cause of com- 
plaint in France, and no valid objec- 
tion against the admission of our 

roduce and manufactures in return 
or her silks and wines, seeing that, 
according to Chaptal, she grows not 
much more than England, with dou- 
ble the number of inhabitants to 
feed; whilst prices are often higher 
there than here, as in 1832, when, 
according to Mr Jacob and Mr Ba- 
ring, wheat was 85s. the quarter, 
whilst here it was 70s. only. 

We shall not enter here upon the 
equitable claim of the landed and 
farming interest to a fair compensa 
tion, in the case of the abrogation of 
the Corn Laws, because the satisfac« 
tion of the demand is beyond the 
national capacity. The currency 
revolution, prolific of ruin as it was, 
would be, to the Corn Law abolition 
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one, as “the sweet south that breathes 
upon a bank of violets” to.a tornado. 
When the land has passed into the 
hands of the mortgagee, and tithes, 
poor’s rate, land-tax, county and 
other rates, are transferred upon 
the funds and the capital of trade, 
we shall have a chance to reach the 
glorious goal at which the Econo- 
mists pant to arrive, and find our- 
selves, like the similarly hypotheca- 
ted soil of Poland and Pomerania, 
with land at two shillings an acre, 
and Jabour at the rate of from one 
shilling and elgapenee to two and 
sixpence per week. 

et the manufacturers ponder 
these things well, for to them they 
are matters of deep concernment. 
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Let them measure the present splen- 
did prognostications with the past 
performances of the philosophical 
prophets; when the currency change 
was dogmatically limited by them 
beforehand to a four per cent de- 
preciation of values, whilst its prac- 
tical consequences are now acknow- 
ledged to be much nearer forty. 
Let them estimate at their just pro- 
portions the comparative importance 
of home and foreign trade, as exhi- 
bited in the maritime and mercantile 
tables of Mr Richmond, bearing in 
mind that agricultural and its de- 
pendent interests enter for probably 
not a less amount than three-fourths 
into the whole home consumption. 


Table, shewing the Comparative Value of the Home Consumption, joined with 
that of the Colonies, contrasted with the Export of British Goods to Foreign 


States. 





( Taken from Estimate of Popula- 
i ) 


tion Returns. 
timated amount of consump. 


jon of the inhabitants of the|Declared value of the exports of 

United Kingdom of the manufac-| manufactures and produce of the the United Ki 

ures and produce of the country,|United Kingdom to the British all th pater ngdom exported 
urope, Asia, Africa, e foreign nations in Europe, 


independent of their food, taken/|colonies in 
t seven pounds a-head, for|and America. 
5,000,000. 


(Taken from Parliamentary Document.) 


Declared value of the produce of 


Asia, Africa, and America. 


























L. 175,000,000 L. 10,581,329 L. 27,690,267 
Value of the whole British consumption, - - - - L. 175,000,000 
Colonial do. - - 10,581,329 
Aggregate value of English trade, - - . - - L. 185,581,329 
Foreign do. - - - - - 27,690,267 
——— ee 
Excess of the Home over the Foreign trade,  - - - L. 157,891,062 





Making the Foreign equal to one-seventh only of the Home 


consumption. 


In the 27} millions of foreign trade, 
Russia and Prussia, from whence we 
derive a a portion of our 
supplies of corn, with a population 
of seventy millions, figure, in de- 
clared values of British produce and 
manufactures, for— 


Prussia, . . . . » 177,923 
Russia, . .. 1,489,538 
Total, L. 1,667,461 


Whilst Brazil, with a population of 
four millions only, enters alone for 
L. 2,452,103. 

Four-fifths of the. exports to Rus- 
sia, or thereabouts, consist of cotton 
yarn, which leaves perhaps not much 


more than 50 per cent of the value 
in the country, for labour and profit 
upon capital ; whilst those to Brazil, 
consisting chiefly of products—as 
cotton piece goods—in more ad- 
vanced stages of manufacture, yield 
probably, upon the average, 250 per 
cent, for labour and profit upon the 
raw material. To this must be su- 
peradded, in favour of Brazil, that a 
considerable proportion of the ex- 
ports is made up of articles,—such 
as hardware, woollens, earthenware, 
&c.—the raw material of which is 
the produce of the soil. 

ith all these facts before them, 
need we address another word. to 
the sagacity..of our manufacturing 
brethren ? ‘We 3 





—_ 





Fiowers may be safely said to 
be the sole universal favourites of 
the human race. Stars seem some- 
times too far off—too high up—and, 
let them shine as sweetly on us as 
they will, they are felt not to be 
looking to our world. Our sympa- 
thies are surely not separated indeed 
from their smiles—Heaven forbid! 
But our hearts need the wings of 
imagination to bear them through 
the ether ; and, even from that flight, 
how glad are they to return to earth! 
The sinking is happier than the soar- 
ing; and a small still voice says, 
“ Child of the dust! be contented 

et a little while with thine humbler 

— oe 

orgive us, we implore you, ye 
lidieist or dim eyes of , “ain Not 
from lack of love spake we so of 
your blissful beauty! From very 
gratitude to Him who sprinkled you 
over infinitude—not unmindful of 
us—are we often afraid to gaze on 
the night skies, in unaccepted wor- 
ship. With them, in holiest moods, 
our hearts burn to claim kindred; 
but a sense profound of alienating 
sinfulness shuts our sight, and the 
of eternity seem closed against 
us. Then, to the lowliness of our 
spirits, is comfort given from the 
fair things of this our natal earth ; 
and the solitude. grows cheerful 
around us, as the moonlight 
ews us a constellation of primroses 
at our feet. . 

And now it is once more Spring. 
Flowers, indeed, there are that come 
and go with Winter. Each season 
has its own; but, though all the va- 
ried year be lovely, sweetest to be- 

who live to die, and die to live, 

is the Thought and the Feeling of the 
Prime. To “ budding, fading, faded 
flowers,” there belongs, in every 
\-heart, a peculiar world of emotions; 
yet are they all allied by one com- 
mon spirit. Sadness we call it— 
or joy—or peace—or trouble ; but it 
springs still from one and the same 
source—a source welling far within 
the soul, and by some innate power 
embittering or sweetening for itself 
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THE MORAL OF FLOWERS.* 


its own waters. How they overflow 
the earth with beauty and happiness! 
or deaden it into a blank, barren as 
the grave! 

What hands placed on our table 
that glerious FLowrr? We think 
we can guess; but as we muse on 
one name, three young faces, each 
sweeter than the other, pass smiling 
before us—and yet not one of themall 
is the right one—for the face of her, 
who did in truth bring the many- 
coloured fragrance here, is some- 
what touched by time — though 
still unfaded—and Sorrow, Time’s 
chance companion—not surely her 
constant attendant — hath some- 
what dimmed on her brow the lustre 
of that once bright black braided 
hair! And beside the rLowerR a 
book—a beautifully bound book in 
green and gold—flower and book 
harmonious—and in both is there 
the same inspiration of the creative 
breath of Spring. 

We fear to open it. How often is 
such a book like a buble! But 
touch it and the brightness is gone. 
Poetry and coloured illustrations! 
They, at least, are “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly”—no withered spectres 
these—as in the sad cemetery of a 
Hortus Siccus. Stalk, leaf, bud, 
blossom, all alive—and belonging to 
this bright and breathing world. Here 
are the pictures—there are the ori- 
ginals; and, but that no faint fine 
fragrance embalms the many-co- 
loured page, the shadow might be 
supposed the substance—such the 
power of art in the hand of genius, 
when that genius has been inspired 
by love. Drawn and engraved—so 
the preface says—by Mr William 
Clark, formerly draughtsman and 
engraver to the London Horticul- 
tural Society; and they are worthy 
to meet the eye even of a Hooker. 

If the poetry be such as may be 
expected from such a Preface—it 
will do; but many a lady—and we 
see here lucid manifestations of a 
female heart and hand—“ wanting 
the accomplishment of verse,” dis- 
appoints the hopes awakened by her 
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prose, which glides on with a natu- 

ral music, without effort, and as if it 

could not — being clear and me- 
i 


lodious, just like a careless stream 
breaking into many rills, all of them 
flowing over verdure which they 
brighten, and all meeting, after no 
wide separation, in a silvan lake. 
Pity should this Lady—all unknown 
to us—belong to that class whose 
feelings and fancies, how delightful 
soever, fail to embody themselves 
“in strains that will not die.” Even 
genius itself often lacks the skill to 
give immortal expression to divine 
conceptions ; as if nature alone were 
insufficient to kindle into fresh life 
the Promethean fire, and science had 
to aid the power, in its productive 
energy, that comes from heaven. 

Poetry there is in her prose—and 
even if her verses should be failures 
—her oe proves her to be a poet- 
ess. Butasour eyes glide over the 
stanzas, they see a glimmer of lights 
and shadows, such as, when lying in 
a forest-glade, we see, nor know 
whether or not we be dreaming, 
coming and going through openings 
among trees, till the shadows disap- 
pear, and the lights settle down into 
a stationary spot of lustre, through 
which, invested with new beauty, 
seem to approach nearer to our gaze 
the s and the flowers. 

The preface has ‘done better than 
keep the word of promise to our ear 
—for it made no promise—but meek- 
ly gave us hopes, by its pure expres- 
sion of religious sentiments, which 
every subsequent page has more 
than fulfilled—for the truth is, that 
the volume is full of exquisite poe- 
try—and that there is not a single 
stanza in it all without either a 
thought, a feeling, or an image co- 
loured by that dewy light which 
comes breathing fresh and fair from 
the font that flows but for the chosen 
children of sensibility and genius. 

Dearest! read aloud with a low 
voice—second paragraph of the Pre- 
face. “ Flowers are a delight to every 
one, to some, perhaps, merely for 
their beauty and fragrance—to others, 
independently of these acknow- 
ledged charms, for the varied plea- 
surable associations and thoughts 
they suggest—and foremost of these 
is the assurance they afford of the 
exuberant goodness of God.” “ The 
provision which is made of a variety 
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of objects not necessary to life, and 
ministering only to our pleasures, 
shews,” says an eloquent and learn- 
ed author, “a farther design than 
that of giving existence.” And who 
does not feel this when he looks on 
the Hedgerow and the Mead, 


* Fall of fresh yverdure and unnumbered 
flowers, 
The negligence of nature.” 


Nor is this the only lesson they im- 
part; they remind us also of the su- 
perintending Providence of the Al- 
mighty. After contemplating the 
more stupendous features of crea- 
tion, “ the heavens, the work of His 
fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which He has ordained,” till over- 
whelmed with a sense of littleness, 
we exclaim, almost with feelings of 
despondency, “ Lord, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man that thou visitest him!” 
Has not the ~~ UF of a flower, so care- 
fully provided for, so exquisitely 
wrought, and so lavishly endowed 
with fragrance, recalled the mind to 
its proper tone, and given emphasis 
to the question, “ Are ye not much 
better than they ?” 

A wise little homily that wins the 
reader’s heart. Her object, the Lady 
tells us, which it has been her aim to 
accomplish, is to pursue such a 
train of reflection, or draw such a 
moral from each flower that is intro- 
duced, as its appearance, habits, or 
properties might be supposed to sug 
gest. The first piece, however, is 
intended as introductory; and the 
specimens which are illustrated in the 
plate, are only to be considered as 
the representatives of field-flowets 
in general. Especial favourites one 
and all must have among flowers— 
after the Lily, the Rose, and the Vio- 
let—for surely these three surpass all 
others; but during a continued pe- 
rusal of this delightful volume from 
beginning to end, we have often felt 
sorry and ashamed of our favourit- 
ism, as if it were a sin. Each flower, 
as it comes before us, arrayed in a 
religious light, seems lovely as the 
last, and we regard all the families 
of the field with one affection. Who 
would exclude the meanest of them 
all from his love? Meanest! Cole- 
ridge says, “in nature there is no- 
thing melancholy,” and we know 
“the old man eloquent,” will re- 


a 
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ward us with a smile of gracious 
assent, when speaking in the spirit 
of the same creed, we say, “ in 
nature there is nothing mean.” A 
dewdrop trembling in a happy iittle 
floweret’s golden eye—is it not “a 
work magnificent?” There might an 
atheist—if he hardened not his heart 
—clearly see God. 

The introductory stanzas are very 
beautiful. 


FIELD FLOWERS. 


’ Flowers of the field, how meet ye seem, 
Man’s frailty to pourtray, 
Blooming so fair in morning’s beam, 
Passing at eve away ; 
Teach this, and oh! though brief your 
reign, 
Sweet flowers, ye shall not live in vain. 


Go, form a monitory wreath 
For youth’s unthinking brow ; 
Go, and to busy manhood breathe 
What most he fears to know ; 
Go, strew the path where age doth tread, 
And tell him of the silent dead. 


But whilst to thoughtless ones and gay 
Ye breathe these truths severe, 

To those who droop in pale decay 
Have ye no word of cheer ? 

Oh yes, ye weave a double spell, 

And death and life betoken well. 


Go, then, where wrapt in fear and gloom 
Fond hearts and true are sighing, 
And deck with emblematic bloom 
The pillow of the dying ; 
And softly speak, nor speak in vain, 
Of your long sleep and broken chain. 


And say that He, who from the dust 
Recalls the slumbering flower, 
Will surely visit those who trust. 
His mercy and His power ; 
Will mark where sleeps their peaceful 
clay, 
And roll, ere long, the stone away. 


We blame not the poets who have 
breathed into flowers the breath of 
earthly passion; but why have not 

oets loved more to make them 

olier emblems—to steep bud, leaf, 
cup, and blossom, in “the beauty 
still more beauteous,’’ “the conse- 
cration of the dream” that is visited 
by celestial light ? Some have done 
so—but not the many; while others, 
as if ashamed of life’s most solemn 
thoughts, have played and dallied 
with these happy purities, as if they 
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were images wages of our lighter 
o 


fancies, and fit, before they faded, 
but to adorn “ the tangles of Nezera’s 
hair.” Yet are there often touches 
of natural religion, in a few words, 
from the lips of the great poets, 
mentioning, with some soul-felt epi- 
thet, the names of flowers appropri- 
ately placed on shrine, altar, or 
tomb. The names themselves, in- 
deed, always truly, and often piously, 
express their characters. In these 
is involved an idea or an emotion, 
and poetry evolves the sad or gay 
humanities, till they bedim or 
brighten the ground round their 
stalks with showers of tender or 
gladsome leaves all of light. Thus 
the Pansy—the flower of many 
names. To Shakspeare—as Words- 
worth has pathetically said of him- 
self—it gave “thoughts that did 
often lie too deep for tears” —else 
had he not made poor Ophelia say— 


‘* there is pansies, 
That's for thought.” 


“ Pansy freaked with jet,” is also one 
of the flowers which Milton culls for 
the bier of Lycidas. Yet, in an- 
other mood, sweet Willy immortali- 
zed it by the name of “ Love in Idle- 
ness,” in his Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. It was held sacred to St 
Valentine—and he is the saint of the 
soft-billed birds, and not of the vul- 
tures. “ Heart-Ease” is a familiar 
household word—and we know not 
—we wish we did—and certainly 
ought to have known—who says— 


** And thou, so rich in gentle names, ap- 
pealing 

To hearts that own our nature’s common 
lot ; 

Thou, styled by sportive Fancy’s better 
feelings, 

* A thought,’ the Heart-ease.”’ 


Perhaps ’tis in the Lyrical Ballads— 
yet we thought no leaf there could 
hold a dewdrop to us unknown. 
With all these thoughts and feelings 
associated with it and represented 
by it, it required the sweet assurance 
of the consciousness of a loving 


, heart to embolden this lady to sing 


the praises of a flower, dear alike to 
humblest and highest spirits. 


THE HEART-EASE, OR PANSY VIOLET. 


This morn a fairy bower I pass’d, 
Where, sheltered from the northern blast, 
Grew many a garden gem ; 
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More lovely sure not Eden graced, 

Ere yet the primal curse had traced 

Ruin and blight on all, and placed 
Thorns on the rose’s stem. 


But nearer viewed, methought the 
bloom, 
Ev’n of this group partook the doom, 
Which all things earthly share ; 
In one, the gayest of the gay, 
A hidden worm insidious lay, 
Whilst others borne far, far away, 


Pined for their native air. 


Onward I sped in musing mood, 

Till near my path, now wild and rude, 
A flow’ret met my view; 

Unlike to those I left, it chose 

A lowly bed, “‘ yet blithe as rose 

That in the king’s own garden grows,’ 
It sipt the morning dew. 


I paused, the sky became o’ercast, 
And the chill rain fell thick and fast— 
How fared that blossom now ? 
With head on its light stem inclin’d, 
Smiling it met both rain and wind, 
As if to teach me it design’d 
’Neath sorrow’s storm to bow. 


Its name I knew, and deemed full well, 
From its low home in rugged ‘dell, 

It might this hint afford, 
That whilst exotics only flower 
In cultured soil, and sheltered bower, 
Heart-ease may be alike the dower 

Of peasant and of lord. 


Yea, brows may ache which wear a 
crown, . 
And palace walls give back the groan 
Of breaking hearts, I ween, 
Whilst in the peasant’s lowly nest, 
That, which fair Eden’s shades once blest, 
Oft lingers still a cherished guest, 
life’s varied scene. 


Then let the storm beat o’er my head, 

If, while the rugged path I tread, 

That “‘ ease of heart” be mine. 

Which, when the darkling cloud doth 

rise, 

Not with the passing sunbeam dies, 

But all unchanged by frowning skies, 
Throughout the storm doth shine. 


Aye! ’tis a pleasant coincidence. 
Here is a small packet sent us by one 
of our American friends—and we are 
happy to think we have many—from 
across the Atlantic—and what should 
it contain, among other welcome 
volumes, but in binding yellow as a 
crocus—“ Flora’s Interpreter, or the 
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American Book of Flowers and Sen- 
timents.”” The collection and se- 
lection has been made—and taste- 
fully—by Mrs S. J. Hale, a lady 
who is an honour to Boston. We 
know not who may be the writer of 
the following lines to “ a Night-blow- 
ing Cereus”—we hope the fair Edi- 
tress herself—but we cannot give 
them better praise than by gracing 
our pages with them, among pearls 
as pure as themselves—here are two | 
of the first water in the same setting 
—which do you love best, the Ame- 
rican or the English ? 


NIGHT-BLOWING CEREUS. 


Strange flower! Oh, beautifully strange! 
Why in the lonely night, 

And to the quiet watching stars, 
Spread’st thou thy petals white ? 


There’s sleep among the breathing flow- 
ers, 
The folded leaves all rest— 
Child, butterfly, and bee are hush’d— 
The wood-bird’s in its nest ;— 


Thou wakest alone of earth’s bright 
things, 
A silent watch is thine, 
Offering thy intense, votive gift ! 
Unto night’s starry shrine. 


Morn glows, and thou art gone for aye, 
As bow of summer cloud ; 

Like thy sister flower of Araby, 
Thou unto death hast bow’d ! 


Once flowering, wilt thou never more 
Give thy pale beauty back ? 

O, canst thou not thy fragrance pour 
Upon the sunbeam’s track ? 


Thou flower of summer's starlit night, 
When whispering farewell, 

Bear’st thou a hope, from this dim world, 
Mid brighter things to dwell ? 


Thou hast unseal’d my thoughts’ deep 
fount, 
My hope as thine shall be, 
And my heart’s incense I will breathe 
To Heaven, bright flower, with thee. 


EVENING PRIMROSE. 


‘* The sun his latest ray has shed, 
The wild bird to its nest has sped, 
And buds, which to the day-beam spread 
Their brightest glow, 
Incline their dew-besprinkled head 
Tn slamber now. 
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“* Then why art thou lone’ vigils keeping, 
Pale flower, when all beside are sleeping ?, 
Are not the same soft zephyrs sweeping 

. Each slender stem, 
And the same opiate dewdrops steeping 
Both thee and them ?” 





« Eve is my noon. At this still hour, 
When softly sleeps each sister flower, 
Sole watcher of the dusky bower 
I joy to be; 
And, conscious, feel the pale moon shower 
Her light on me. 


** Soon as meek evening veils the sky, 
And wildly fresh her breeze flits by, 
And on my breast the dewdrops lie, 

I feel to live; 
And what of mine is fragrancy, 

I freely give. 


“* Say thou, who thus dost question me, 
Wouldst thou from earth’s dull cares be 
free, 
O listen, and I'll counsel thee 
Wisely to shun 
Tamult, and glare, and vanity, 
As I have dene. 


** Enter thy closet, shut the door, 
And heavenward let thy spirit soar ; 
Then softer dews than bathe the flower 
On thee shall rest, 
And beams which sun nor moon can pour 
Tilume thy breast. ” 


In “ Flora’s Interpreter,” the lines 
to the Night-blowing Cereus are 
marked “From the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine,” of which Mrs S, J. Hale is 
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editress. Are they really American ? 


There is a something about them— 
may we say it without offence — 
a tone of fine simplicity tempering 
their earnestness—that almost makes 
us doubt their being so—and they 
bring, though dim, yet not unfa- 
miliar recollections to our mind, as 
if we had heard them before, some- 
where or other, years ago. Yet we 
daresay that we are mistaken, and 
that the Cereus they celebrate was 
a Boston flower. Certain we are 
that the Evening Primrose, so de- 
lightfully sung by our fair country- 
woman, sprang from English soil— 
we know not whether in garden— 
waste ground—or on the dreary 
sands of the Lancashire coast, where 
it grows wild in profusion. Equally 
beautiful are her lines on the “ Dark- 
flowered Stock Gilliflower.” Me- 
lancholy Gilliflower it is often call- 
ed, because of the sombre hue of its 
blossoms, and their exhaling fra- 
grance only in the night. Many of 
the double varieties are very lovely, 
and give out their rich odours so 
freely in the daytime, as fully to de- 
serve the notice of Thomson, who, 
in his enumeration of flowers, passes 
his encomium on the whole tribe— 


** And lavish stock, which scents the gar- 
den round.” 


“ There seems,” adds the lady, “a 
peculiar fragrancy in the scent of 
night-blowing flowers ; it is some- 
thing akin to night-music.” 


THE DARK-FLOWERED STOCK-GILLIFLOWER. 


** Long hath the lily closed her silver bells, 

And the rose droop d ‘neath evening’s dewy spells ; 
But thou, still sleepless, to the gale dost spread 
Sweets which might seem from fairy’s censer shed. 
What holds thee waking ?—not the guilt, or woes, 
That oft from human bosoms scare repose. 


«Let care and sorrow watch the night-hours through ; 
Let misers wake to count their hoards anew ; 

But flowers, sweet flowers, ‘ which neither spin nor toil,’ 
Whose little lives are one perpetual smile, 

Children of sunshine—ye, with day’s last gleam, 

Should sink to sleep till roused by morning’s beam.” 


** The sun has cheer’d me through the livelong day, 
The breeze has fann’d me in its gentle play, 

The dews have fed me, and the summer shower 
Temper’d the fervour of the noontide hour ; 

Then is’t not meet, ere yet I close my eye, 

That [ should yield to Heaven q fragrant sigh ? 
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‘* Reverse the scene—should threat’ning clouds prevail, 
And loud and louder blow the angry gale, 

Still, if it spare me on my slender stem, 

While round me strewn is many a fairer gem, 

Should I not then, in meek thanksgiving, shed 

My choicest odours when the danger’s fled?” 


Mortal, bethink thee !—If, at close of day, 

Both bird and flower their grateful homage pay, 

This in sweet odour, that in tuneful song, 

What thankful strains should flow from human tongue ? 








Oh, think what nobler mercies crown thy days ;— 
Thien be thy life one ceaseless act of praise! 


The White Water Lily, again, one 
of the most magnificent of our native 
flowers, as Sir James Smith truly 
says, expands its blossoms in the 
sunshine and the middle of the day 
only, closing towards evening, when 
they recline on the surface of the 
water, or sink beneath it. The sink- 
ing of the flowers under water at 
night, he says, has been denied, or 
doubted, and therefore he was care- 
ful to verify it. The same circum- 


stance is recorded of the Egyptian 
N. Lotus, from the most remote an- 
tiquity. What exquisite lines Mrs 
Hemans has written on water-lilies! 
Was it in Loughing-Tarn she eyed 
them ?—for there in such profusion 
do they float, that were they not to 
sink down below the water at night, 
they would perplex the images of the 
soft-reflected stars. Here are lines 
which Mrs Hemans will admire and 
love. 


THE WATER-LILY. 


Yes, thou art day's own flower—for, when he’s fled, 
Sorrowing thou droop’st beneath the wave thy head ; 
And watching, weeping, through the livelong night, 

Look'st forth impatient for the dawning light ; 

And, as it brightens into perfect day, 

Dost from the inmost fold thy breast display. 


Oh would that I, from earth’s defilement free, 
Could bare my bosom to the light like thee! 

But, ah! I feel within a blighting power 

Marring each grace, like hidden worm the flower ; 
And trembling, shrinking, gladly would I fly 
That “ light of light,” Jehovah’s piercing eye. 


Yet whither can I go ?—Oh, there’s a wave, 

Where he who weeps for sin his soul may lave ; 
There would I plunge—and sad, not hopeless, lie 
Waiting the first fair day-spring from on high ; 
Then, glad emerging from the healing stream, - 
Welcome like thee, sweet flower, the dawning beam. 


Mrs Sigourney has been called by 
the affectionate admiration of her 
countrymen, “the American He- 
mans,” and she is rightly so called, 
inasmuch as she is the best of all 
their Poetesses. We find in Flora’s 
Interpreter some very striking lines 
of hers, which we have freat plea- 
sure in placing by the side of some 


stanzas inspired by the same sight— 
or idea of the same Babtin the ima- 
ination of her English sister—(not 
rs Hemans—but this Lady )—and 
may they, through all life long, 
though sundered by a wide world of 
waves, be united in love as they are 
in genius—and may that union be 
known wherever Maga wins her way. 


THE ALPINE FLOWERS. MRS SIGOURNEY. 


Meek dwellers mid yon terror-stricken cliffs ! 

With brows so pure, and incense-breathing lips, 
Whence are ye? Did some white-wing’d messenger, 
On Mercy’s missions, trust your timid germ 
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To the cold cradle of eternal snows, 
Or, breathing on the callous icicles, 
Bid them with tear-drops nurse ye? 
Tree nor shrub 
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Dare that drear atmosphere; no polar pine 
Uprears a veteran front ; yet there ye stand, 
Leaning your cheeks against the thick-ribb'd ice, 
And looking up with brilliant eyes to Him 

Who bids you bloom, unblanch’d, amid the waste 


Of desolation. 


Man, who, panting, toils 


O’er slippery steeps, or, trembling, treads the verge 
Of yawning gulfs, o’er which the headlong plunge 
Into eternity, looks shuddering up, 

And marks ye in your placid loveliness— 

Fearless, yet frail—and, clasping his chill hands, 


Blesses your pencill’d beauty. 


Mid the pomp 


Of mountain summits rushing to the sky, 
And, chaining the rapt soul in breathless awe, 
He bows to bind you drooping to his breast, 
Inhales your spirit from the frost-wing’d gale, 
And freer dreams of heaven. 


RHODODENDRON, 


“ Gem of the Alps! ’tis strange to trace 
Aught beautiful as thou, 
Glad’ning the ‘ solitary place’ 
With unexpected glow. 
Yet, bright one! cold thy bed must be, 
And harsh thy evening-lullaby ; 
Would thou wert planted in the bower 
Which summer weaves forfbird and flower ! 
And rock’d to slumber by the gale 
She breathes in yonder sunny vale!” 


* Oh tell me not of valley fair, 

Where sweeter flow'rets bloom ; 
I too have sun and healthful air 

In this my mountain-home. 
Yet, stranger, doth thy sympathy 
Demand some poor return from me; 
And what if I, frail lowly thing, 
Such lesson to thine heart might bring, 
That thou, in after hour, shouldst bless 
The flow’ret of the wilderness. 


In Britain, and in America, reli- 
ion lives pure and strong as light 
n the hearts of all virtuous women. 

They are all Christians. Intellect 
does not with them kill Feeling; and 
the more enlightened they are in all 
the wisdom of this world, the more 
free-winged are their soaring pe oe 
heavenward to the source of all 
Love, and all Pity. Genius with 
them is uniformly inspired by Faith. 
As it is with the high, so is it with 
the humble; and who ever heard— 
not we—of any female denying her 
Saviour in our mother-tongue? The 


“ Deem’st thou these snows scarce fitting 
bower 
For aught so fair as I ? 
O know that One whose will is power 
Has shaped my destiny. 
He spake me into being ; shed 
His sunshine on my Alpine bed ; 
Bade the strong blast, which shook the 
pine, 
Pass harmless o’er this head of mine ; 
And gently rear’d my early bloom 
*Mid snows, which else had been my 
tomb. 


“ View in this mountain’s frozen breast 
An emblem true of thine, 
So cold, so hard, till on it rest 
A beam of light divine. 
Feel’st thou this life-inspiring ray ? 
If not—then upward look, and pray, 
That He, who made these mountain snows 
A cradle for the opening rose, 
Would deep within thine heart embower 
A brighter far than earthly flower.”’ 


wives of Deists may be mute in grief 
or despair; unless, indeed, those lords 
of creation encourage them to be- 
lieve in Christianity# as a delusion 
useful to preserve the weak from the 
danger of vanity and the passions. 
By the religious virtue of our women 
has hitherto been saved the sanctity 
of our household laws. Let them be 
freethinkers, like too many of their 
husbands and fathers, and they will 
soon become free-actors too, and a 
horrid light will gleam ghastly round 
the hearth. But of such an event 
there is no danger. Fanaticism there 
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is, too much—and too much super- 
stition—yet their power is confined 
within very limited ranges, and is 


seen extending itself in folly not alto- 

ether harmless indeed, for there are 
ew harmless follies, and that which 
regards our duties to the Deity can- 
not but be always disastrous, and 
finally eanoplng in hysterics and the 
vapours. But how beautiful is fe- 
male piety—pure and simple as that, 
of children—in the female character 
—in the maids and matrons of the 
country of Milton and Washington ! 


Laughable—if it were not loathsome © 


-—to hear men of no knowledge—no 
talents—no thought—mere men of 
il]-chosen, or rather unchosen words 
—vaunting themselves on their in- 
credulity or disbelief of all sacred 
truths, who, if they could but use 
their eyes and their ears, would see 
and hear reproof and admonition, 
and the holy arguments of innocence 
and peace, in the faces and voices of 
them dearest to Ged and his Son, 
Such a persuasive believer is the en- 
eee lady who has here so beau- 
tifully explained the moral and the 
religion silently spoken by Flowers. 
Well has she Muatrated her text— 
‘* Consider the Lilies of the Field.’’ 
Surely in the following lines there is 
profound pathos. 


THE ASPEN. 


Daylight is closing, but the west 
Still with the pomp of sunset glows, 
And crimson cloud on mountain’s breast, 
And tower, and spire, its radiance 
throws, 
While one by one in eastern skies 
‘* The stars which usher evening rise.” 


How deep, how holy is the calm ! 
Each sound seems hush’d by magic 
spell, 
As if sweet peace her honied balm 
Blent with each dewdrop as it fell. 
Would that the cares which man pursue 
A pause like this of nature knew. 


Yet in this deep tranquillity, 
When e’en the thistle’s down is still, 
Trembles yon towering aspen-tree, 
Like one whose by-gone deeds of ill, 
At hush of night, before him sweep 
To s€are his dreams and ‘ murder sleep.’ 







in Highland wilds, ’tis said, 
t truth now laughs at fancy’s lore,) 
F of this tree the cross was made 


ch erst the Lord of Glory bore, 
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And of that deed its leaves confess 
E’er since a troubled consciousness. 


We boast of clearer light, but say— 
Hath science, in her lofty pride, 
For every legend swept away, 
Some better, holier truth supplied? 
What hath she to the wanderer given 
To help him on his road to heaven ? 


Say who hath gazed upon this tree 
With that strange legend in his mind, 
But inward turned his eye to see 
If answering feeling he could find, 
A trembling for that guilt which gave 
His Saviour to the cross and grave ? 


And who such glance did inward bend, 
But scorn’d the apathy and pride 
Which makes him slight that more than 
friend 
For him who bled, for him who died ; 
Nor pray’d his callous heart might prove 
What ’tis to tremble, weep, and love ? 


How easily can the heart change 
its mood from the awful to the so- 
lemn—from the solemn to the sweet 
—and from the sweet to the gay— 
while the mirth of this careless mo- 
ment is unconsciously tempered by 
the influence of that holy hour that 
has subsided but not died, and con- 
tinues to colour the most ordinary 
emotion, as the common things of 
earth look all lovelier in imbibed 
light, even after the serene moon that 
had yielded it is no more visible in 
her place! Most gentle are such 
transitions in the calm of nature 
and of the heart; all true poetry is 
full of them; and in music how 
pleasant are they, or how affect- 
ing! Those alternations of tears and 
smiles, of fervent aspirations and of 

uiet thoughts! The organ and the 
olian harp! As the one has c 
pealing praise, we can list the other 
whispering it—nor feels the soul 
any loss of emotion in the change— 
still true to itself and its wondrous 
nature—just as it is so when from 
the sunset clouds it turns its eyes to 
admire the beauty of a dewdrop or 
an insect’s wing. In the poems now 
before us there is nothing that can 
be called mirth; but, compared with 
the preceding strains, the following, 
as they are lowlier far, so may they 
be said to be cheerful, and the one 
little simple set of stanzas reads well 
after the other, like the Broom o’ the 
Cowden-knowes sung after Auld 
Langsyne ; 
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THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


Up and abroad—the earth puts on 
Her beautiful array, 
The heavens their glory, for the sun 
Rejoiceth on his way. 
Not vainly shall he shed his ray ; 
Yon mountain’s height I'll brave, 
Or trim my skiff so light and gay, 
And wake the slumbering wave. 
Hark! how the fresh breeze bears along 
To heaven wide nature's matin song. 


But what is here? The pimpernel 
Drooping with close-shut eye— 
True sign, so village sages tell, 
Of storm and tempest nigh— 
But sure such bright and glorious sky 
. Shall know no cloud to-day; 
O, then, thy darkling prophecy 
Give to the winds away, 
And own, whilst thou yon heavens dost 
view, 
For once thou hast not read them true. 


Despite my taunt, the prescient flower 
Still clos’d its petals bright, 

And soon the storm, with voice of power 

» Shew’d its forebodings right. 

’Tis ever thus—some sudden blight, 
When most we dream of joy, 

Does on the shining prospect light 
To mar it and destroy. 

Oh! when like this poor flower shall I 

Discern aright life’s changing sky ? 


THE COMMON BRAMBLE. — 


What dost thou here, pale flower ? 
Thou that afore wert never seen to 
shine 
In gay parterre, or gentle lady’s bower, 
In Jover’s wreath or poet’s gifted line. 


Why from thy lowly haunts 
Art thou now call’d, to have a place 
and name 
*Mid buds whose beauty fancy’s eye en- 
chants, 
Whose fragrance puts thy scentless 
leaves to shame ? 


>Tis that though suffering ill, 
Yea, spurn’d and trodden by each 
passer by, 
Blossom and berry dost thou proffer still, 
As all unmindfal of the injury. 


Hardest of lessons this, 
To suffer wrong with meekness—few, 
how few, 
The hand which smites unjustly stoop to 
kiss, 
Or blessings on their foeman’s path- 
way. strew, 
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Then welcome, lowly flower ! 
Welcome amid the fragrant and the 


gay 5 
For which of all the buds in summer 
bower 
Can fitter lesson to proud man convey ? 


The Scarlet Pimpernel (Anagallis 
Arvensis) Pers, has that name 
from the Greek verb anagelao—I 
smile—from the conspicuous beauty 
of its flowers—says either Smith or 
Miller ; and truly, adds our Poetess, 
does it merit any title indicative of 
simple yet brilliant beauty, for none 
of our wild flowers can exceed it in 
loveliness. The Anagallis closes its 
petals at the approach of rain, as 
farmers and shepherds, in general, 
very well know ; and its blooming 
during those months, when the state 
of the atmosphere is of the most 
consequence toagricultural pursuits, 
may make it more consulted by the 
peasant, and have thus obtained for it 
the name of the “ poor man’s weather- 

lass.” But we love her the more for 
the kind things she has sweetly said 
of the Common Bramble—“ that de- 
spised and maltreated shrub.” — 
0 does not remember “ the time 
when, on a ‘ sunshine holiday,’ a 
blackberry gathering was the high- 
est treat, and when its insipid fruit 
was eaten with a relish far beyond 
that which the rarest hothouse no- 
velty can afford in riper years ? Who 
does not remember also the shrink- 
ing awe with which he passed the 
tempting branch after Michaelmas- 
day, believing with a credulity that 
would not have disgraced the days 
of Popery, the vulgar superstition, 
that on that day the devil casts his 
club over the fruit? It is amusing 
to see how gravely Threlkeld rebuts 
the tradition. ‘1 look upon this as 
a vulgar error, that the devil can 
cast his club over these, after Mi-- 
chaelmas, for the earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof.’ Before we 
take leave of this plant, we must not 
forget to notice its connexion with 
the well-known popular nursery bal- 
lad, ‘ The Babes in the Wood.’ 
However successfully the rising 
emotion had been combated in the 
preceding stanzas,the following lines, 
even at the hundredth repetition, 
were sure to open the floodgates of 
childish sorrow.” 
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* Their little hands and pretty lips 

With blackberries were dyed ; 

And when they saw the darksome night, 
They sat them down and cried.’” 


Bless the bramble and its berries 
—nor can we conjecture why it 
should be “a maltreated shrub,” any 
more than why the “Yellow Yeldrin ” 
should in Scotland—and we believe 
in England too—be a maltreated bird. 
That he aud she are so, all school- 
boys must recollect with remorse— 
and John Nevay, weaver in Forfar, 
(to whose little forthcoming volume 
of Poems we ask you to subscribe, 
for his sake, ours, and your own 
—for such of them as we have seen 
are very natural and touching,) has 
some pretty lines on the persecution 
they have so long endured,—lines 
which we have by heart, but disor- 
derly, else had we quoted them now, 
to give you a painful pleasure. There 
is a drop of the devil’s blood in the 
Yellow Yeldrin’s head, believes the 
whole rural Scottish Infantry, and 
parish schools assail him with all 
manner of missiles, as soon as they 
see him sitting on the low hedge-row, 
and not far from his mate, who ,is 
couched coweringly in her black- 
hair-lined nest among the ditch- 
grass, concealed not without the 
common cunning of her kind; yet, 
alas! by some fatality, always dis- 
covered even by urchins not seeking 
for them, for the pretty creatures 
(and are they not pretty, and do not 
they pipe sweetly, and somewhat 
sadly and wildly too?) are fond of 
building by roadsides and footpaths, 
and everywhere “ the Jeast remote 
and inaccessible by shepherds trod.” 
They know not—not they—not the 
remotest suspicion have they that 
they are more disliked by schoolboys 
and girls than any other bird,—the 
hedgesparrow, for instance, or the 
linty ; but these are general favour- 
ites—more especially the linty—and 
no wonder, for how gentle are all 
its habits—it is not so shy as the bird 
with the “lo! five blue eggs are 
glscutag there”—and then not the 
averock’s ownself excels the linty 
in singing—though the laverock 
sings best near the gates of heaven, 
and the linty on a pearled broom- 
spray, little higher than the heads of 
the staring lambs. And what, pray, 
can the devil possibly have to do 
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with so harmless a creature as the 
Yellow Yeldrin—with so harmless a 
shrub as the common Bramble? For 
he too is harmless, if you but let him 
alone, and even then your leg suf- 
fers less from his teeth than his body 
suffers from your clumsy heels, as, 
leaping before you look, you descend 
upon him anticipating no evil, and 
crush him down behind his own old 
mossy wall. Happy Bird, and happy 
Plant, in spite of all the rational ani- 
mosity of man! And ye have both at 
last found your poets, and a place, 
denied to many upstarts who have 
misused you, in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 

But there is another American 
lady whom we must not forget to 
remember, now that we are review- 
ing a book on Flowers, for she has 
addressed several very pretty poems 
to pink, and crocus, and hyacinth, 
and other darlings; and here is one 
to a crocus, at once natural and in- 
genious—— Miss H. F. Gould. She, 
too, we believe, is a fair Bostonian, 
and her name has a Scottish look and 
a Scottish sound to our eye and ear, 
which do not make its owner less 
pleasant to our fancy, though we 
have never seen, and may never 
see her face—but we have heard it 
is a very pretty one, and that she — 
has, as every poetess should have, 
very beautiful eyes. 


THE CROCUS’S SOLILOQUY,. 


Down in my solitude under the snow, 
Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 

Here, without light to see how to grow, 
I'l trust to nature to teach me. 


I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 
Lock’d in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and my roots 
shall run down, 
While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 


Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 

I will peer up with my little bright head ; 
All will be joyful to see me. 


Then from my heart will young buds 
diverge, 
As rays of the sun from their focus. 
I from the darkness of earth will emerge 
A happy and beautiful Crocus! 


Gaily array’d in my yellow and green, 
When to their view I have risen, 
Will they not wonder how one so serene 
Came from so dismal a prison ? 
3a 
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Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow— 

Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 
We come out the brighter to-morrow ! 


Miss Gould will be pleased, we are 
sure, to see Lines to the Crocus as 
good as her own, placed beside those 
rom the volume that has given a 
charm to this Article, which will be 
felt across the Atlantic—a volume 
which we promise to send to her, if 
she will be so kind as to accept it, but 
first to let us know how to direct it. 
Virgil loved the crocus as well as 
did his own bees; and Milton gives 
it a place in Paradise. 


* © Rock’d by the chilly blast, 
And ’mid the cold snow peeping, 
Why do ye deck the waste 
When other buds are sleeping ? 
Did ye, as they, 
A while delay 
Till softer gales were sighing, 
Perchance no flower 
In summer bower 
With ye in charms were vying!’ 


* € No fervid beam, ’tis true, 
Lady, our slumber breaketh, 
From our light cups the dew 
No sportive zephyr shaketh ; 
Heralds of spring, 
The wind’s rude wing 
We cope with at her calling, 
And éalmly eye 
Through darkling sky 
The snow-flake thickly falling. 


s ¢ From ‘ lilies of the field,’ 
Lady, thou’rt taught to borrow 
Lessons which well may yield 
Assurance for the morrow; 
And might we dare 
Their task to share, 
We'd say, may duty find thee 
Prompt at her call 
What e’er befall, 
To act the part assign’d thee.’ ” 


We cannot help believing that it 
is greatly for the good of the minds 
of the rising generation, that no 
poems are published now-a-days 
that have what is calledarun. There 
was something illusory in the pas- 
sion that burned for “ the last new 
poem.” Assoon as it was gratified 
—and it sometimes was so by a 
single perusal—the “last new poem” 
was flung like a weed away, and the 
fickle reader began to long for an- 
other charmer. This may be excu- 
sed in young gentlemen; but it was 
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indelicate for young ladies to yield 
their whole hearts first to Childe 
Harold, then to the Giaour, then to 
the Corsair, then to Selim, then to 
Alp, and then to Manfred—all with- 
in @ year or two—not to count inter- 
mediate numbers of less fervent /iai- 
sons with obscurer heroes. It is a 
sad thing for poetry when a parti- 
cular sort becomes the fashion—the 
rage. A sure sign, when fashion suc- 
ceeds fashion, and rage succeeds 
rage, either that the divine art is in 
danger of deterioration, or that there 
is little true love for it in people’s 
hearts. See how itisnow. The great 
poets are mute—but think not that 
they are idle; they disdain to offer 
their inspirations to an age that has 
weakened its capacity of high admi- 
ration by foolish, because inordi- 
nate worship at idolatrous shrines, 
from which it has turned away, for 
no other reason than because its 
weakness wearied of an excitement 
which it could not support, even 
when perpetually varied; and now 
the age cries out that the poets are 
effete, poetry is voted a bore, and 
young ladies study chemistry, and 
are skilful in retorts, and erudite in 
acids ;—a harmless folly, soon to die 
away, for the fair chemists will never 
discover the philosopher’s-stone. 
Meanwhile, the love of science does 
not occupy all gentile bosoms ; and 
we believe the love of poetry—out 
of the world of fashion—and hardly 
in those circles which modestly and 
rationally call themselves “ good 
society,’—flourishes quietly and un- 
obtrusively—as all real loves do— 
and finds in poetry a pure and in- 
creasing delight. It is loved now by 
those who do love it for its own 
sake; they go back upon the im: 
mortal strains with which the glo- 
rious English library has been filled 
by native genius working for its own 
divine enjoyment, and pity the po- 
ther made by the once glib-tongued 
Blues about their pet poets, while 
familiarizing their spirits with “many 
a lovely lay,” unheard of, or scorn- 
ed in the Reviews, and conscious of 


“ A presence that disturbs them with the 


Joy 
Of elevated thoughts.” 


A few years more of this exemp- 
tion from the baleful influence of 
fluctuating fashion—than which no- 
thing else so prevents the free growth 
of the sense of beauty in the young 
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spirit, or perverts it in the more ma- 
ture—and we shall have among us 
again not only a genuine and enlight- 
ened Jove of poetry, but new poets 
will appear, heralds “ of a mighty 
band ensuing ;” and human life, re- 
studied by creative genius, will shew 
itself inexhaustible, and bright with 
fresh-kindled beauty at every touch 
of fire. 

But how can we or any one know 
the true state of poetical feeling in 
people’s hearts during such a talka~ 
tive age as this? ‘‘ Stillest streams 
oft water richest meadows,” and 
how still over all our land must be 
now flowing thousands of clear 
currents of fertilizing feelings, that 
impress a green beauty on all their 
banks, as they smile with their own 
spots of private sunshine! Books 
that the loud, eager, witless world 
never hears of, what delight may they 
not afford to hundreds of simple 
hearts! That the world—engrossed 
as it is with its own too often vain, 
and worse than vain concerns—do 
hear of the “ Moral of Flowers,” we 
have now taken care; and our re- 
commendation will not be neglected 
by not a few happy families, whom 
our heart visits oftener than they 
may think-—often when the whole 
household is hushed insleep, and then 
we look into the moonlit windows, 
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breathing a blessing and a prayer. 
Is not “ The Myrtle” a pious poem ? 
And thou, Eleanora! who carriest out 
thine own home-tended myrtle— 
given thee by old Christopher North, 
that queer old bald-headed man with 
the crutch, whom thou _ refusedst 
for a whole day to like, and now say- 
est thou dost love—into the sunny 
showers of May, and leavest it to 
rustle at its leisure to the fitful 
breezes—wilt not thou read them to 
thyself with a sweet sensation at thy 
sinless heart,—lines that might have 
been written on that very brightest 
of all myrtles, which, after thou hast 
got them by heart, will seem to 
thee even brighter than before, and 
whiten all its multitude of flowers, 
though last year thou rememberest 
them how they were whiter than 
snow. Thou mayst not know—but 
it is true—that tender as it looks, in 
countries where it grows wild it is 
sometimes found blooming among 
rocks; and its delicate beauty, when 
contrasted with the ruggedness of 
its abode, seems to acquire an addi- 
tional charm—just as thou thyself 
might do—though hardly might that 
be—wert thou to be taken away from 
thy mother’s side, but unremoved 
from the mercy of thy Maker, and 
planted like a flower in a desert. 


THE MYRTLE, 


Yes, take thy station here, 


Thou flower so pale and fair! 
That I from thee may sweetest lessons borrow} 


For thou hast that to tell, 


Methinks, which suits thee welle= 
The lingering hours of languishment and sorrow. 


The cleft rock is thy home; 
Yet sweetly dost thou bloom, 
E’en while the threatening winds are round thee swelling ; 
And where’s the pamper’d flower, 
Can richer fragrance shower, 
Than thou, fair blossom, from thy storm-wrought dwelling 


Say, then, though pale decay 
Wear youth and health away, 
Shall sighs alone this troubled breast be heaving ? 
Oh, no! I'll bless the chain, 
Which to this couch of pain 
Has bound me long, for ‘tis of mercy’s weaving. 


‘What though I tread no more 
The temple’s hallowed floor, 
Whence to our God the full-voiced hymn ascendeth 


Yet may this chamber be 


A blessed sanctuary, 


Where to my whisper’d praise His ear He bendeth, 





But chiefly, gentle flower, 
Remind me in the hour, 





A rock is cleft for me, 
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When ’gainst the tempter’s might my soul engages, 


More sure than shelters thee, 
Where I may safely hide—“ the Rock of Ages.” 


All arguments, or rather objections 
to, sacred poetry, dissolve as you 
internally look at them, like unabi- 
ding mist-shapes, or rather, like 
imagined mirage, where no mirage 
is, but the mind itself makes ocular 
deceptions for its own amusement. 
By sacred poetry, is mostly meant 
Scriptural; but there are, and al- 
ways have been, conceited and cal- 
lous critics, who would exclude all 
religious feelings from poetry, and, 
indeed, from prose too, compendi- 
ously calling them all cant. Had 
such criticasters been right, all great 
nations would not have so gloried 
in their great bards. Poetry, it is 
clear, embraces all we can expe- 
tience ; and every high, impassioned, 
imaginative, intellectual, and moral 
state of being becomes religious be- 
fore it passes away, provided it be 
left free to seek the empyrean, and 
not adstricted to the glebe by some 
severe slavery of condition, which 
destroys the desire of ascent by the 
same inexorable laws that palsy the 
power, and reconcile the toilers to 
the doom of the dust. If al! the 
states of being that poetry illustrates 
do thus tend, of their own accord, 
towards religious elevation, all high 
poetry must be religious; aud so it 
is, for its whole language is breath- 
ing of a life “ above the smoke and 
stir of this dim spot.which men call 
earth;” and the feelings, impulses, 
motives, aspirations, obligations, du- 
ties, privileges, which it shadows 
. forth or embodies, enveloping them 

in solemn shade or attractive light, 
are all, directly or indirectly, mani- 
festly or secretly, allied with the 
sense of the immortality of the soul, 
and the belief of a future state 
- of reward and retribution. Extin- 


guish that sense and that belief ina 
oet’s soul, and he may hang up his 

ar . 
or are these sentiments of ours 


not universal, though often denied 
when thus explicitly stated ; they are 
confessed by all human beings when 
“ ruefully seized and shedding bit- 
ter tears,’ or when in some great 
joy they seem walking side by side, 
and hand in hand, with an angel, 
without aid or need of wings, along 
the ¢erulean vault of heaven. 

We never are disposed not to 
enjoy a religious spirit in metrical 
composition, except when induced 
to suspect that it is not sincere, and 
then we turn away from the hypo- 
crite, just as we do from a pious 
pretender in the intercourse of life. 
Shocking it is, indeed, to see fools 
rushing in where angels fear to tread; 
nor have we words to express our 
disgust and horror atthe sight of fools, 
not indeed rushing in among those 
awful sanctities before which angels 
veiled their faces with their wings, 
but mincing in, on red slippers and 
flowered dressing-gowns, would-be 
fashionable puppies, with crow- 
quills in hands like those of milli- 
ners, and rings on their fingers, and 
afterwards extending their notes into 
sacred poems for the use of the pub- 
lic,— penny-a-liners, reporting the 
judgments of Providence as they 
would the proceedings in a Police 
Court. 

Women never do this—in their 
religion, as in every thing else, they 
are all sincere; therefore, in their 
poetry, we see themselves—we love 
them for its sake, and it for theirs. 
Caroline Bowles is a Christian poet- 
ess in her “ Solitary Hours,” as she 
is a Christian lady in her life, not 
solitary, but retired; aud Felicia 
Hemans could not so charm all hearts 
by her pictures of purity and devo- 
tion, did we not know that her own 
beautiful children beside her knees 
look up to her face, 

* And lisp with holy look their evening 
prayer.” ; 
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POETRY OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT.* 


Au. poets are poets of the poor. 
For, is not the whole human race a 
poor race, subject to sin, sorrow, and 
death? Princes are paupers, auto- 
crats, almsmen—and they know they 
are, in spite of their subjects or 
slaves. The world is a work-house, 
and its rulers overseers. Their high 
mightinesses, the magistrates, are all 
accountable to the cholic ; and, even 
in this life, obedient to the diet of 
worms. Who but afool dare lift up 
his voice and say, “Iam rich,” when 
palsy at the very moment may wring 
his mouth awry, or apoplexy smite 
him into a breathing’clod. ? Strip the 
rich man of his purple and fine li- 
nen—and what an exposure of shri- 
velled skin — marrowless bones — 
flesh not like grass, but straw ! Beau- 
ty, thought, intellect, genius, virtue 
—what, in this mysterious life of 
ours—what even are they? Shut 
your eyes and open them, and what 
a ghastly transfiguration! In their 
room, loathsomeness, imbecility, 
idiocy, insanity, vice, wretchedness, 
and woe; and is it not enough of 
itself to convince us in our worst 
pride, that we are all most miserably 

oor, to think that the round earth 
is not merely trenched all over with 
our graves, but composed of our 
very dust ? 

This is one light in which huma- 
nity may be truly viewed, if there 
be truth in the Two Testaments. And 
in no other light could it be truly 
viewed, if we do not believe in a Fu- 
ture State. Now, the ancient—the 
heathen world, did not believe ina 
Future State—though it did all it 
could—strove withall its mind, heart, 
and soul, so to believe—deified he- 
roes—and changed them into stars. 
Imagination created its own mytho- 
logies, fluctuating between heaven 
and earth, and there was something 
of a saving spirit even in that super- 
stition. ow fair, and how foul 
were those creations of genius! 
Their worst sins, and their most pi- 
tiable weaknesses, did his worship- 
pers attribute to Almighty Jove. The 
character of his court — however 
veiled in beauty and in grandeur 


by a people as sensual as imagina- 
tive—partook of that assigned to the 
Ruler of Olympus. And Nature’s 
self was outraged by the anthropo- 
morphism that covered earth’s most 
beautiful and illustrious regions with 
shrines dedicated to idols and ora- 
cles that sanctioned sin, while, in 
ambiguous responses, they shadow= 
ed forth Fate. 

Such, then, was religion. And 
how fared Philosophy ? Till So- 
crates arose, what an assemblage of 
pestilential clouds! Sometimes the 
edges shewed fringed with light— 
but the Sun of Truth had there no 
abiding tabernacle in the sky—the 
luminary was not eclipsed, but with- 
drawn—and all life below lay in sha- 
dow. Their Poetry ? It was in much 
divine. Butoh! those dismal Trage- 
dies—elevating but to cast down— 
kindling the torch of Hope but that 
it might be extinguished by Despair 
—glorifying the history of man’s 
mortal life by ancestral splendours 
made more lustrous in the light of 
the lyre, and then shewing us in 
dreary Hades, thin, objectiess, wail- 
ing, wretched, and, in their shadowy 
miseries, unintelligible ghosts! » 

Christianity came—and what a 
change was wrought on man’s know- 
ledge of heaven and of earth! 
Wretches as we all are—it told us 
we are all brethren in wretchedness 
—and the load was at a few words 
lightened by Sympathy and Love. 
But it told us far more—that there 
is but one God—a truth which phi- 
losophy never of itself discovered, 
though it might suspect—that he 
cared for his creatures—“ that the 
blue sky bends over all,” and that 
the sun is a type of that eye that 
sees the sparrow fall to the ground, 
to the ground go temple and tower, 
and the citied ground itself turned 
topsy-turvy by earthquake. 

To man was now given a new— 
that is, a regenerated spirit. And 
wicked as the world yet is—it is 
peopled now with Thoughts and 
Feelings that were not before the 
Advent, because inconceivable by 
mere human reason and by the mere 
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human heart. Compared with his 
condition before that Era, man is 
already even here in a superior state 
of Being—for what some philoso- 
phers yet foolishly call Intuitions 
are Revelations; the Celestial Future 
is felt to be as sure as the Terrestrial 
Present; and the wide Soul of the 
Christian world prostrates itself in 
Faith before the Judgment-Seat, seen 
by that spiritual sense not subject to 
ocular deception, as the iris may be 
looking at the iris. Religion—Phi- 
losopby—Poetry—now all are—and 
may be, truly called Divine. 
he theme we have touched upon 
is too high to be fitly treated by us 
—but as it is of poetry that we wish 
now chiefly to speak—in relation to 
the great change wrought by — 
on fre revealed duties and destinies 
of man—we ask you to reflect for 
yourselves on the spirit by which 
all true poetry is now pervaded and 
imbued—that youmay ws preva 7 
difference between it and that w ich 
characterised the best poner of the 
civilized world of old. What had 
that poetry to do with the mass of 
mankind? Homer was the most hu- 
mane of all the bards. And in the 
Odyssey we see sweet glimpses of 
lowly life. In Euripides, too, there 
if much love and wisdom, satisfied to 
feel and think, even on the high tragic 
stage, of humble duties and common 
cares, and to speak of them in lan- 
guage that, though it may awaken 
e disdain of Schlegel and Mitchell, 
was pleasant music to the ears of So- 
crates and Milton. But the great 
Greek poets, like the great Greek phi- 
losophers, it may be truly said, sang 
but of kings and heroes; and the 
audiences that listened to their lays 
—strange to say—seem never to have 
wondered why the Muses cared but 
for personages conspicuous in the 
broad daylight of fame, and almost 
wholly forgot the persons obscurely 
toiling in the shade of obscurity. Pas- 
toral life, indeed, had its poetry, and 
we are not ignorant of Theocritus. 
But the Sicilian rather dallied with 
his subject, in fond flirtation, than 
Saye it with a passionate love. 
s genius beautified rusticity, with- 
out in aught doing violence to the 
truth of nature. But either his own 


heart was not sufficiently stirred of 
itself, or the belngs and their con- 
is poetry is con- 


dition with whom 
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versant—and that we believe was the 
truth—had not that in them—for, 
after all, they were slaves—which 
must be outwardly shewn in the on- 
goings of rural life, before its charac- 
ter and concerns can at once justify, 
demand, and inspire the poet’s song. 
His pastorals, except in the art of 
composition, may not for a moment 
be compared with those of the Italian 

oets after the revival of literature; 

ar less, surely, with those of Ram- 
say and Burns. The Gentle Shepherd 
of the Pentlands belongs to quite an- 
other race of beings; and the sire in 
the Cotter’s Saturday Night, with the 
Bible on his knees—that was a vision 
familiar to all Scottish eyes—but 
such a one as Greek eyes never saw, 
nor was ever revealed by Apollo to 
his Muses. 

Poetry, which ought to be “ wide 
and general as the casing air,” has 
not even yet, perhaps, been inspired 
4 its own full and perfect spirit. 

hristian poets have not always car- 
ried with them their Christianity into 
their works; they have unawares 
retained too much of the Druidical 
worship—and sought for inspiration 
in the woods—even setting up idols 
there—or making themselves the 
gods of their own religion. Yet all 
the great poems in our language are 
coloured by Christianity, and the 
claims of all human beings to the 
same rights and privileges before 
God, are not only admitted, but il- 
lustrated ; the Book of Nature is read 
by the light of the Bible ; in the Fairy 
Queen, Una is Heavenly Truth; and 
the poet of the Excursion sits reve- 
rently by the lowliest Rew, and 
draws from the green turf his highest 
inspirations, remembering the Cross. 

nd here we are reminded of the 
words with which we began—all 
oets are the poets of the Poor. 
erhaps we expressed ourselves, in 
our opening paragraph, less solemn- 
ly than was fitting, and, if so, you 
will pardon us. But now you at 
least know our meaning; and will, 
we hope, go along with us while we 
say yet a few words more about that 
one word—the Poor, Leaving, but 
not forgetting, that other view of 
humanity, that we are all poor crea- 
tures—take the word “ Poor” in its 
ordinary sense, and let us think to- 
ether of them—as we believe we 
ave said elsewhere—who earn bread 
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by sweat. They exemplify the curse 
pronounced on our first parents—do 
they not likewise exemplify the 
blessing promised to their seed ? 
All are equal in the sight of God— 
to save all sinners God died—and 
has God, among his other gifts, given 

enius to his creatures, which shall 
not be used by its possessors for his 

lory, and for the good of all whom 

e has created in his own image ? 

This is the Catholic faith; and it 
is held now by all the priesthood. 
Their creed is not now expound- 
ed and settled for them by a com- 
mittee of critics. Laymen—all men 
who are not poets—dare not now 
speak of low subjects—vulgar cha- 
racters—mean incidents—including 
therein, with the exception of a few 
millions, all the human race, and 
almost all ‘that concerns them on this 
side of the grave—and, therefore, on 
the other; for genius has so dealt 
with such themes, that in the light 
gearing round them, as if from 

eaven, have “ perished the roses 
and the palms of kings.” 

It would be a pleasant office to 
trace the manifestations of this spi- 
rit through our poetry, eipscieliy 
since the dawn of the Reformation. 
Political causes had little or nothing 
to do with it, except in as far as they 
were themselves brought into ope- 
ration by this spirit. And, at the 
present time, we believe, in our 

eart and in our conscience, that its 
triumph would be more complete, 
but for the thwarting, and distorting, 
and corrupting influence of political 
causes, to which Modern Philosophy 
would fain attribute an enlighten- 
ment which it does not understand, 
and of a character diametrically op- 
posite to what it thinks the true vir- 
tue and happiness of man. 

But we must content ourselves 
with a few hints—and ask you to 
think of Cowper. Dr Memes, in his 
interesting memoir, calls him, rightly, 
the Poet of the Cross. Had his 
health of mind and body—frail, and 
awfully uncertain—suffered him to 
mingle more with the poor, he had 
been not their greatest poet in 
power, but their best in spirit. As 
it was, all his tenderest, deepest, 
holiest sympathies were theirs. Of 
them, and their condition, he was 
thinking at all those times when he 
drew his sad but faithful pictures of 
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the imperfection and worthlessness 
of all human virtue, without the in- 
fusion of grace from on high—and 
hence it is that his poetry, though its 
subjects lie for the most part some- 
what or considerably above what are 
justly called the lower orders, may 
be understood and felt by them, and 
we do not doubt that in good time 
it will be familiar to the inmates 
of humble households, as Young’s 
Night geet oo age many strong 
reasons, partly the same and partly 
different—long were, and we trust 
still are—and in Scotland Thomson’s 
Seasons. Cowper, in spite of his 
rueful sorrows—had a large heart te 
the last—for at the last it was not 
contracted, but crushed—not nar- 
rowed, but darkened; and till rea- 
son’s self was sunk in ineffable hor- 
ror, he felt, during all his own ago- 
nies, for all his sinful brethren of 
mankind. And that surely was no 
selfish compassion, though more pro- 
foundly pitiful because of his sense 
of his own unworthiness, and his 
conviction that of all who shared 
with him the same lot, he was for 
ever the most utterly lost. 

The great French revolution, 
many say, made all our great Eng- 
lish poets. It did not make Cow- 
per, and it could not make Crabbe. 
England was at all times able to pro- 
duce her own great poets by her 
own plastic power—as she did Shak- 
speare. Crabbe one day found him- 
self a child on the sea-beach, playing 
under a boat, that lay high and dry 
on her gunwale a few fathoms from 
his father’s door. The old familiar 
faces were to him the faces of sea- 
faring men, or of shore-farers, their 
brethren ; and the Jad, from a brat, 
was a gnostic in nautical characters 
and concerns, as high up as skippers 
of merchantmen, and boatswains of 
men-of-war. His acquaintance with 
and knowledge of life widened gra- 
dually away inland, and for many 
years he heard but in fancy’s ear the 
hollow sound that was ever with his 
boyhood and youth ; and it was still 
pleasant to his old age. He had an 
out-and-out look of a parson, and he 
was a parson; but he had the heart 
—the simple heart—and the mind— 
acute mind—of a tar. From first to 
last he loved all poor men—but 
most ardently the men in blue; 
from them he carried over—trans- 
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ferred his affection to people in 
other colours—even as far as Qua- 
kers, though he was no great ad- 
mirer of drab; and comprehended 
in his affection all ranks up to a 
Duke — but his heart to the last 
found itself most at home among 
men of high soul but low degree, 
who people our stormy shores in 
crowds. But he heeded not, in his 
kindliest moods, whether their souls 
were high or low, provided they had 
some strength — some character; 
and whatever that character was, he 
saw it as if by intuition, and saw, 
too, how it came to be what it was 
from circumstances acting on na- 
ture, soas to produce infinite varieties 
of the same class—the classes being 
numerous of that strange creature— 
Man. So attentive was he to cir- 
cumstances, that every tale of his is 
a picture of a life. No two tales, 
and he has written hundreds—but 
are as different as may be; and 
every one of them is at once so true 
to nature that you believe it all hap- 

ened, and a novel or romance. We 
snow not what is, if that be not ge- 
nius. It is a mistake to think that 
he dealt only with the darker pas- 
sions. He was conversant with pas- 
sions of all hues; well he loved 
emotions tender and bright; and of 
the virtues, none so dearly as fide- 
lity and truth—witness many a maid, 
and wife, and widow, living and 
dying for lover’s or husband's sake, 
perfectly resigned with breaking or 
broken hearts. And we know not 
what is, if that be not religion. He 
pitied many sins—but some he ab- 
horred; yet he pursued with his 
hate the crime, not the criminal— 
and him he left to remorse, the exe- 
cutioner who occasionally inflicts ca- 
pital punishment—but who in most 
cases uses the rack. And we know 
not what is, if that be not Moral 
Philosophy. He knew all kinds of 
misery with a learned spirit—but 
not an inhumane ; and he has map- 
ped them out in mysterious empiries 
—in lines of blood and of fire. From 
the turbulence, and the trouble, and 
the terror he had so profoundly 
studied, his own spirit was free, 
though they must have visited it, 
passing through without finding any 
abiding place even in an abyss. So 
he could calmly, not coldly, sing 
of desperate and fearful things, a 
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looker-on of the agonies, and a par- 
taker but of the nature out of which 


they grow. He read few books 
writ by man—but they were among 
the best—the works of the great na- 
tive poets. His library was the 
Bible and the Book of Nature. We 
could prove that—but must not now. 
Moreover, in the art of poetry he 
is a consummate master. Teniers, 
Hogarth, Wilkie—each of them in 
his own art is a great master too 
—but in conception, in comprehen- 
sion, and in breadth and depth of 
colouring, Crabbe was greater than 
them all three—could you conceive 
them all three in one ;—and then, 
what is painting compared with 
poetry! So much by way of a short 
imperfect notice of the greatest poet 
of the Poor. 

The admirers of Crabbe used to 
be the scorners of Wordsworth. Yet 
the Poets regarded one another with 
admiration—nor, do we doubt, with 
reverence. And do we call Words- 
worth —the philosophic poet—a 
poet of the Poor? Aye—but not a 
poet for the poor. He is their be- 
nefactor by beautifying their cha- 
racter and their condition as they 
lie in “the light of common day,” 
tinging that light with colours un- 
borrowed from the sun that shines 
before our sensuous eyes, and seem- 
ingly drawn from some spiritual 
font flowing from the depth of his 
own moral being—more tranquil 
than night. The huts where poor 
men lie become holier even to our 
human hearts, because of that won- 
drous beauty in which, by his me- 
ditative genius, they are enveloped. 
We believe, that what is so har- 
monious must be true—and we 
carry away with us in our conscience 
that belief, even in among all the per- 
plexing and humbling realities with 
which this world is disturbed and 
lowered. One short sentence and no 
more—now—upon the poetry of 
Wordsworth. Soaring at his highest, 
he never separates himself in spirit 
from the humblest of his brethren 
of mankind. They cannot fol- 
low his flight—to their eyes he is 
then lost in the empyrean. But 
he forgets not them—when “ wor- 
shipping at the temple’s .inner 
shrine,” he hears “ the still sad music 
of humanity!” The mystery of life to 
him is awful, from his thoughts of 
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God’s humblest children—and in- 
violable in their equality all the 


rights given by God to immortal 
spirits. In the Old Beggar going from 

oor to door he sees one of God’s 
ministers. Anda low-born man, of 
highest wisdom, is with the great 
poet among the sunsets—an instruc- 
tor and a monitor, who belonged of 
old to “a virtuous household, though 
exceeding poor.” 

England allows that there never 
was in time a country possessing 
such a peasantry as, during the life 
of Burns, belonged to Scotland. 

« The ancient spirit was not dead ; 
Old times, she says, were breathing 
there ;” 
and yet a modern spirit was alive 
too, and new times had a breath 
of their own. Manners were simple, 
yet not rude, and had a hallowing 
hereditary influence ; customs of an 
imaginative kind were not outworn; 
popular traditions gave poetry to pa- 
triotism ; superstitious feelings were 
not extinct, but they were almost all 
nearly harmless, and some of them 
even allied themselves with religion, 
which had better, if it must be im- 
perfect, be too fearful than too cold ; 
the faith of the people in Christiani- 
ty was rock-firm; the national cha- 
racter, earnest as well as ardent ; the 
parish schools had widely diffused 
education; habits were peaceful ; mo- 
rals in principle rigorous—and pigty 
uarded the virtue of domestic life. 
f all this be true, with such deduc- 
tions and limitations as must always 
be made for the frailties and delin- 
quencies of our corrupt and fallen na- 
ture, surely no great native poet had 
ever a nobler field for his genius than 
Burns. None deny now that his ge- 
nius was of a high order. Imagina- 
tion was not the chief faculty of his 
mind—but intellect. His sensibili- 
ty was exquisite — he had a heart 
of passion, a soul of fire—his love 
of his native land was one with the 
love of life—and he gloried in having 
been born a peasant. No poet per- 
haps ever was so popular as Burns 
with the poor. He is endeared to 
them by their pity for his fate, and 
their forgiveness of his transgres- 
sions, as well as by his own fine, free, 
bold, gladsome, generous, and in- 
dependent nature; but his poetry 
is not only the people’s delight, but 
their pride—for they know that all 
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the nations of the world regard it as 
picturing the character of the poor 
of Scotland, 

That we speak of Ebenezer Elliott 
along with Cowper, and Crabbe, and 
Wordsworth, and Burns, tells how 
highly we rate the power of his ge- 
nius. He is the sole and great poet of 
his own order, the mechanics and ar- 
tisans of England. “I am called,” 
eays he, proudly and finely,“ as I ex- 
pected to be, an unsuccessful imita- 
tor of the pauper poetry of Words- 
worth ; although, with the exception 
of his great work, I never read his 
writings until Jong after this poem 
(The Village Patriarch) was first 
printed. I might be truly called an 
unfortunate imitator of Crabbe, that 
most British of poets, for he has long 
been bosomed with me; and if he 
had never lived, it. is quite possible 
that I might never have written pau- 
per poetry. However, my imitation 
fails, if it fail, not because it is ser- 
vile, nor because I have failed to 
stamp my own individuality upon it, 
but because my pencil wants force, 
though it be dipped in sadness and 
familiar with sorrow. The clerical 
artist works with a wire brush; but 
he has deen unjustly blamed for the 
stern colours in which he paints the 
sublimity of British wretchedness.” 
Elliott is an imitator of Crabbe, but 
not an “ untortunate” one ;— of 
Wordsworth, he is no imitator at all, 
But what may imitation mean in the 
case of so original-minded a man as 
Elliott? Why, no more than that the 
soul within him was early stirred by 
the varied pictures “ of the sublimity 
of British wretchedness,” painted by 
him whom Byron calls * Nature's 
sternest painter, and her best.” 
Crabbe’s poetry was felt by him to 
be truth—* impassioned truth” —of 
the weal and woe of his own life. 
Inspired by it, he looked about him, 
and saw that the character and con- 
dition of the men of the workshop 
were capable of poetry too, be- 
cause surcharged with suffering, nor 
yet undignified with virtue, nor un- 
elevated by religion. Crabbe let him 
see that he, Ebenezer Elliott, thou 
a slave living among slaves, might 
yet, by sending through that slavery 
a searching spirit, become a poet 
among poets. For endurance and 
for enjoyment he had to trust to 
his heart—invigorated by his con- 
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science; but, to describe them wor- 
thily, he had to call upon his genius, 
and that genius answered the call, 
and recorded both in words of force 
and fire. “ If my composition smell 
of the workshop and the dingy ware- 
house, I cannot help it : soot is soot; 
and he who lives in a chimney will 
do well to take the air when he can, 
and ruralize now and then, even in 
imagination.” 

And Ebenezer Elliott does—not 
only now and then—but often—ru- 
ralize; with the intense passionate- 
ness of a fine spirit escaping from 
smoke and slavery into the fresh air 
of freedom—with the tenderness of 
a gentle spirit communing with Na- 
ture in Sabbath-rest. Greedily he 
gulps the dewy breath of morn, like 
a man who has been long suffering 
from thirst drinking at a wayside 
well. He feasts upon the flowers 
—with his eyes with his lips ;,he 
walks along the grass as if it were 
cooling to his feet. The slow typhus 
fever perpetual with townsmen is 
changed into a quick gladsome glow 
like the life of life. A strong animal 

leasure possesses the limbs and 
Sone of the strong man released 
from labour, yet finding no leisure 
to loiter in the lanes—and away with 
him to the woods and rocks and hea- 
ven-kissing hills. But that is not 
all his pleasure—though it might 
suffice—one would think—for a 
slave. Through all his senses it pe- 
netrates into his soul—and his soul 
gets wings and soars. Yes—it has 
the wings of a dove, and flees away 
—and is at rest! Where are the hea- 
ven-kissing hills in Hallamshire ? 
Here, and there, and everywhere— 
for the sky stoops down to kiss them 
—and the presence of a poet scares 
not away, but consecrates their em- 
braces 


“ Under 


the opening eyelids of the 
morn.” 


Of such kind is the love of nature 
that breaks out in all the composi- 
tions of this town-bred poet. Nature 
to him is a mistress whom he cannot 
visit when he will, and whom he 
wooes, not stealthily, but by snatches 
—snatches torn from time, and short- 
ened by joy that “ thinks down hours 
to moments.’ Even in her sweet 


companionship he seems scarce] 
pony somes d forgetful of the plac 
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from which he made his escape to 
rush into her arms, and clasp her to 
his breast. He knows that his bliss 
must be brief, and that an iron voice, 
like a knell, is ringing him back to 


dust and ashes. So he smothers her 
with kisses—and tearing himself 
away—again with bare arms he is 
beating at the anvil—and feels that 
man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upwards. For Ebenezer Elliott— 
gentle reader—is a worker in iron— 
that is—to use his own words—“ a 
dealer in steel, working hard every 
day ; literally /abouring with his head 
and hands, and, alas, with my heart 
too! If you think the steel-trade, in 
these profitless days, is not a heavy, 
hard-working trade, come and break 
a ton.” 

We have worked at manual labour 
for our amusement, but, it was so 
ordered, never for bread—for reefin 
and reeving can hardly be calle 
manual Jabour—it comes to be as 
facile to the fingers as the bran- 
dishing of this present pen. We 
have ploughed, sowed, reaped, mow- 
ed, pitchforked, threshed; and put 
heart and knee to the gavelock 
hoisting rocks. But not for a day’s 
darg, and not for bread. Now here 
lies the effectual and vital distinction 
between the condition of our poet 
and his critic—between the condi- 
tion of Ebenezer Elliott and that of 
all- our other poets, except Robert 
Burns. They have all had to ima- 

ine the miseries of the hard-work- 
ng poor. For though submitted in 
shoals to the senses, the heart has 
still to imagine them, ere it can com- 
prehend them all within its sympa- 
thies—while it yearneth towards the 
sufferers themselves—even as if it 
were the heart of a parent—weep- 
ing over what it cannot cure—for 
evils there are to which comes but 
small though sacred relief, from the 
sight of the shedding of kindred 
tears. Walking, riding, or rolling 
along the highroad, a man call- 
ed a gentleman has but a faint 
and imperfect idea of the fever 
and fatigue of an old labourer, 
from morning to night every day 
but Sunday, perpetually breakin 
stones. Four fine-looking foarricd 
men, in middle-life, mowing in a 
meadow—their wives sitting under 
an old oak, looking at them, with 
faces shaded under decent bonnets 
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—make a beautiful, a gallant show— 
and we say not that their hearts do not 
imbibe through their nostrils refresh- 
ment from the swathe, that falls away 
aside from their regularly advancing 
feet, sweet-smelling as if there thyme 
mingled with violets. But at night, 
after each man has shaven smooth 
an old Scotch acre, to the sad afflic- 
tion of a partridge’s nest, and many 
a byke o’ the brown bees—his back, 
broad though it be as a door, and 
straight as an ash-sapling, aches till 
the slightest motion is a twist, and 
every twist a twinge, and many a 
twinge like a knife-point piercing 
the sinews. For *twas the first 
day of the hay-harvest—and the 
day before he had been but thrash- 
ing out a few thrieves of corn, 
something having gone wrong with 
the machine. “And the mower 
whets his scythe,” is a sweet image 
in L’Allegrp. Fortunate that his 
scythe gets blunt; for were its edge 
ever fine, swinkt Labour would have 
no rest, and would first faint, and 
then die. So much by way of illus- 
tration—or you may think of Eben- 
ezer Elliott “ breaking a ton.” 

Now, Ebenezer Elliott will not suf- 
fer you to judge and feel for him, 
and people like him engaged in the 
same or a similar trade. He under- 
takes to instruct you and people like 
you—not in his craft—for you are 
not bound apprentice to him by se- 
ven-years-indentures — but in his 
condition—its vices, its virtues, its 
trials and temptations, its joys and 
its sorrows, both perhaps at present 
beyond your comprehension — and 
in more than all that—in the causes 
that, as he opines, oppress it with 
afflictions not inevitable to such Jot, 
and cheat him when he has “ broken 

. a ton,” out of half his own and his 
children’s rightful claim to bread. 
Hinc ille lachryme—big hot tears of 
wrath. 

The Poet of the Town-poor is a 
philosopher, and attributes all their 
miseries to a single cause—taxation 
on the prime necessary of life. If 
that be too scanty, conveniences, 
comforts, luxuries, there can be none 
for them; and ought such to be the 
portion of his noble order—of the 
mechanics, artisans, and artificers 
of England ?—Forbid it Heaven! 
And Heaven does forbid it—but 
man thwarts Providence, and star- 
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vation does not thin, but with ghastly 
faces thickens the streets. 

Now we need not say that Ebe- 
nezer Elliott and Christopher North 
are opposed—fixed and firm as two 
granite pillars—on the question of 
the Corn Laws. But rough pillars 
as we both are—and even grim to 
look on when in shadow—we shine 
when the sun touches us “ with his 
golden finger.’ Then we frown on 
one another no longer—but we smile 
with a strong smile, and on each 
pediment you can read in the light 
a memorable inscription. No—we 
shall not now quarrel on this ques- 
tion—* Oh ! ’tis the cause—my soul! 
it is the cause!” 

Elliott worships Crabbe, because 
“ Crabbe takes his hideous mistress 
in his arms, and she rewards him 
with her confidence, by telling him 
all her dreadful secrets. The se- 
verity of his style is an accident 
belonging not to him, but to the 
majesty of his unparalleled subject. 
Hence it is that the unhappy people 
of the United States of America can- 
not bear to read Crabbe. They 
think him unnatural, and he is so to 
them, for in their wretched country 
cottagers are not paupers—marriage 
is not synonymous with misery.” 
There you have his whole creed. 
But you must hear him preach—yet 
unless your faith be firm in the doc- 
trines of your own Church—stop 
your ears with cotton—soon as Miles 
Gordon the ranter ’gins blow his 
trumpet, or you may become a dis- 
senter and a heretic. Eben is true 
as steel to his creed and faith—you 
may bend but not break him—and 
the critic who throws cold water on 
him, only hears a hissing of red-hot 
iron, that loses none of its heat, though 
it grey-blues its colour. 

is poetry is polluted and per- 
verted—some not unfriendly critics 
have said—by politics. No. It is 
olluted by salhing— for in it there 
is no pollution. Perverted it may- 
be, and is ; but what mind of mortal 
man is free from perversion? And 
who has not seen an apple-tree with 
distorted branches all awry, never- © 
theless laden with blossoms—and 
better, bowed down with fruit? 
We are willing to take such men as 
Ebenezer Elliott as we find them; 
and just now—nor do we know that 
itis any duty of ours to do so at any 
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time—we shall not assume the office 
of moral censor, but leave it to some 
other Cato—feeling that “true know- 
-— leads to love.” 

hy—all the secular concerns of 
this life are inextricably bound up 
with Politics and Political Economy 
—and we devoutly wish they were 
all of the right sort—that we knew 
assuredly what are the right sort— 
and that we had power to bring them 
and keep them into everlasting play. 
Would you have a man like this to 
heat forge and furnace, and hammer 
with his own hands, and begrime his 
face with soot till it is almost as 
black as his hair, and the sweat runs 
from his brow like ink—and to work 
on short commons too—and to re- 
fuse with no grudging but a grieved 
heart playthings to his pretty child- 
ren, because too expensive for his 
means, and smile sadly to see on his 
wife’s head toe plain a cap, whens 
conjugal soul would have rejoiced 
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to see top-knots and side-knots too 
of iris-like ribands, which even a 
sober matron may not ungracefully 
wear, when a friend or two, that 
forenoon invited, sit down to a fru. 
gal but hospitable board—would you 
have, we ask, such a man as this, and 
thus acting and behaving, abjure all 
thought of the causes affecting his 
condition, and that of his millions of 
brethren, and keep perpetually prat- 
ling of flowers, and “babbling o’ 
green fields,” or missyfying misery 
till it looks like a gaudy doll staring 
with bead-eyes and purple cheeks 
upon the critic pausing before the 
window of a hairdresser’s shop, to 
admire how most abominably art 
imitateth nature in her happiest ef- 
forts to make women of wood? 
Shame! Let the Sheffielder speak 
for himself—and his verse against 
your prose—pounds to shillings— 
for a thousand. 


** But hark! what accents, of what slave, enquire 
Why rude mechanics dare to wield the quill ? 

He bids me from the scribbler’s desk retire, 
Rehoof my fingers, and forget my skill 

Tn railing foully, and in writing ill. 

Oh, that my poesy were like the child 

That gathers daisies from the lap of May, 

With prattle sweeter than the bloomy wild ! 

It then might teach poor wisdom to be gay 

As flowers, and birds, and rivers all at play, 

And winds, that make the voiceless clouds of morn 


Harmonious. 


But distemper’d, if not mad, 


I feed on Nature’s bane, and mess with scorn. 

I would not, could not, if I would, be glad, 

But, like shade-loving plants, am happiest sad. 

My heart, once soft as woman’s tear, is gnarl’d 

With gloating on the ills I cannot cure. 

Like Arno’s exiled bard, whose music snar]’d, 

I gird my loins to suffer and endure, e 
And woo contention, for her dower is sure. 

Tear not thy gauze, thou garden-seeking fly, 

On thorny flowers that love the dangerous storm, 
And flourish most beneath the coldest sky! 

But ye who honour trath’s enduring form, 

Come! there are heath-flowers, and the fanged worm, 
Clouds, gorse, and whirlwind, on the gorgeous moor !”’ 


The country, from time immemo- 
rial, has had its bands of poets—and 
they have had it all their own way 
—too much 80, perhaps—till at last 
one of the most pious among them 
all—and the most Christian too— 
exclaimed as a clencher—“ God made 
the country,and man made the town.” 
God made all things—red houses as 
well as green trees—and the church 


towers and spires of a crowded city 
surely meet from heaven’s free smiles 
as gracious welcome as any of God’s 
houses in the solitude of the moun- 
tains. Clouds, whether of coal-smoke 
or vapours flower-exhaled, inter- 
cept not the glad beams of the Sun 
of Righteousness. There is more in- 
nocence—we have often thought, and 
may have said—in rural dwellings— 
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but in city or suburban more virtue. 
Force is estimated by resistance over- 
come—and how hard to keep—how 
high to have kept religion—that is, 
all that is good and best in man’s 
being—among all the hideous hub- 
bub of Sin-Alley—the doors of two 
adjacent houses—leading—the one 
into a quiet heaven—the other into a 
noisy hell! 

Sheffield has been long famous for 
its cutlery and hardware—but shew 
us another ¢own in England that has 
produced—or at least educated—two 
such poets as James Montgomery and 
Ebenezer Elliott. Away floats the mild 
Moravian— Moravian atleastin spirit, 
ifnotin profession—to the pure World 
before the Flood, or the coral Peli- 
can Island, where all is peace. The 
stern Covenanter—Covenanter at 
least in spirit if not in profession— 
forsakes not far the dancing din on 
anvil, the forge’s blast, and the roar 
of the furnace. For that fervent heat 
is crowded with human and with 
christian life; and when he sings of 
them, “‘his thoughts are passions that 
rush burning from my mind like 
white-hot bolts of steel.” Yet, 
though often too stern—too fierce 
the strain—there are wanting not 
“ gleams of redeeming tenderness” — 
music like the singing of birds in the 
storm-pause—whisperings like the 
prattle of children that cannot be 
kept silent in the house of mourning 
—nay, from smiling—from laughing 
in the very room where the body of 
their father or their mother is laid 
out ;—in a darksome lane, from some 
holy nook, the sound of Psalms ! 

“The Splendid Village” is, per- 
haps, as a whole, Mr Elliott’s best 
poem ; but “ The Village Patriarch” 
—imperfect in plan, and unequal in 
execution—desultory and rambling 
—is more original, more impressive, 
and far more pleasing—though we 
could have wished that much were 
away—and have missed still more 
that should have been there, and 
might easily have been, had it so 
pleased the wayward poet. The 
whoie poem hangs upon, about, and 
around one character—Enoch Wray 
—once a powerful and skilful man 
with his hands at many a manner of 
work—but now a man of a hundred 
years—who has been ever so long 
blind—ever so long a widower—ever 
so long childless—but one daugh- 
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ter, a wife and mother, survives— 
and her hand finally shuts his eyes, 
We need not say that he is poor. 
Yet old, blind, poor, he is a majestic 
being—a seer rather than a prophet 
—for he re-lives the past—and in 
his anger with the present—scorns 
to look—but with now and then a 
lance—into the future. His cottage 
is not located anywhere—and we 
hardly know whether it be in town, 
suburb, village, or country; but we 
see him issuing from a door on a 
clear frosty morning, and are told 
that he takes the townward road. 


* Our poor blind father grasps his staff 
again 

Oh ! heaven protect him on his way alone! 

Of things familiar to him, what remain ? 

The very road is changed ; his friend, the 
stone, 

On which he wont to sit and rest, is 
gone!” 


But with all the old roads of the 
country that yet remain heis fami- 
liar ; his perplexity begins in the- 
town—with its numerous new streets 
—some of them having rural names 
that awaken sad recollections in the 
old man’s heart. Unreasonable but 
not unnatural sorrow—not unmixed 
with very anger—that the town—du- 
ring his blindness—should have un- 
feelingly and unlawfully protruded 
itself into the country, and encamp- 
ed with its hovels on the green fields, 
so beautiful longago, before it pleased 
God to make him blind! He paysa 
visit to a country-born widow and 
her consumptive boy—a touching 
scene—leaving her garden, he hears, 
in passing by, female artisans sing- 
ing hymns at their labour—and then 
steps in upon a brother in misfor-_ 
tune—an old and sightless sawyer, 
once a workman of his own—and 
“though aged but eighty years, bed- 
rid and blind.” That dut covers 
Enoch all over with hoariest time. 
He prays fervently by his bed—and 
implores high heaven to let them 
two humble friends, when their dust 
shall be divorced from sin, pain, and 
fear, remain in blessed communion 
with powers that know not death, 
“ warbling to heavenly airs the 
grateful soul.” And so ends Book L, 
containing the simple history of one 
winter’s day. 

The opening of Book II. shews us 
Enoch seated:-in the.gunshine at his 
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cottage-door, his neglected garden 

exhibiting saddest symptoms of po- 

verty. 

** Yet here, even yet, the florist’s eye may 
view, . 

Sad heirs of noble sires, once dear to thee ; 

And soon faint odours, o’er the vernal 
dew, 

Shall tempt the wanderings of the earliest 
bee 

Hither, with music sweet as poetry.” 


The Poet takes occasion to mourn 
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over the condition of the poor, chang- 
ed so much for the worse since the 
Patriarch was young, and alludes to 
great events of his time—invasion 
of England by the Pretender—Ame- 
rican war—French Revolution—Na- 


poleon. Fine lines are interspersed 
through to us a somewhat heavy 
narrative. But the Third Book 
makes ample amends, and on a fine 
Sabbath morning we see Enoch 
going to church, 





“‘ Why then is Enoch absent from my side ? 

I miss the rustle of his silver hair ; 

A guide no more, I seem to want a guide, 
While Enoch journeys to the house of prayer ! 
Ah! ne’er came Sabbath-day, but he was there ! 
Lo! how like him, erect and strong, though grey, . . 
Yon village-tower, time-touch’d, to God appeals ! 
But hark! the chimes of morning die away ! 
Hark! to the heart the solemn sweetness steals, 
Like the heart’s voice, unfelt by none who feels 
That God is love, that man is living dust ; 
Unfelt by none, whom ties of brotherhood 

Link to his kind ; by none who puts his trust 
In nought of earth that hath survived the flood, 


Save those mute charities, 


by which the good 


Strengthen poor worms, and serve their Maker best.” 


Some very affecting incidental 
touches occur here and there, and 
there is power in the passages de- 
scriptive of the desecration of the 
Sabbath. After them how pleasant 
the picture of an old English hall! 


* Behold his home that sternly could 
withstand 

The storm of more than twice a hundred 
years! 

In such a home was Shakspeare’s Hamlet 
plann’d, 


* Why, Enoch, dost thou start, as if in pain? 
The sound thou hear’st the blind alone could hear ; 
Alas! Miles Gordon ne’er will walk again ; 

But his poor grandson’s footstep wakes thy tear, 


And Raleigh’s boyhood shed ambition’s 


tears 

O’er Colin’s wrongs. How proudly it 
uprears 

Its tower of cluster’d chimneys, tufted 
o’er 


With ivy, ever green amid the grey!” 


But we are not long allowed to 
lose sight of Enoch Wray, and he 
comes again most impressively be- 
fore us, seized suddenly in his blind- 
ness with some grief of mind. 





As if indeed thy long lost friend were near. 

Here oft, with fading cheek, and thoughtful brow, 
Wanders the youth—town-bred, but desert-born, 
Too early taught life’s deepening woes to know, 
He wakes in sorrow with the weeping morn, 
And gives much labour for a little corn. 

In smoke and dust, from hopeless day ta day, 

He sweats, to bloat the harpies of the soil, 

Who jail no victim, while his pangs can pay. 
Untaxing rent, and trebly taxing toil ; 

They make the labour of his hands their spoil, 
And grind him fiercely ; but he still can get 

A crust of wheaten bread, despite their frowns ; 
They have not sent him like a pauper yet 

For workhouse wages, as they send their clowns ; 
Such tactics do not answer yet, in towne, 
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Nor have they gorged his soul. Thrall though he be 
Of brutes who bite him while he feeds them, still 
He feels his intellectual dignity, 
Works hard, reads usefully, with no mean skill 
Writes, and can reason well of.good and ill. 

He hoards his weekly groat. His tear is shed 

For sorrows which his hard-worn hand relieves. 
Too poor, too proud, too just, too wise to wed, 

(For slaves enough already toil for thieves,) 

How gratefully his growing mind receives 

The food which tyrants struggle to withhold ! 
Though hourly ills his every sense invade 

Beneath the cloud that o’er his home is roll‘d, 

He yet respects the power which man hath made, 
Nor loathes the despot-humbling sons of trade. 

But, when the silent Sabbath-day arrives, 

He seeks the cottage, bordering on the moor, 

Where his forefathers pass’d their lowly lives, 
Where still his mother dwells, content, though peor, 
And ever glad to meet him at the door. 

Oh, with what rapture he prepares to fly 

From streets and courts, with crime and sorrow strew’d, 
And bids the mountain lift him to the sky! 

How proud, to feel his heart not all subdued ! 

How happy to shake hands with Solitude ! 

Still, Nature, still he loves thy uplands brown, 

The rock, that o’er his father’s freehold towers ! 
And strangers, hurrying through the dingy town, _ 
May know his workshop by its sweet wild-flowers. 
Cropp’d on the Sabbath from the hedge-side bowers, 
The hawthorn blossom in his window droops ; 

Far from the headlong stream and lucid air 

The pallid alpine rose to meet him stoops, 

As if to soothe a brother in despair, 

Exiled from Nature and her pictures fair. 

E’en winter sends a posy to his jail, 

Wreathed of the sunny celandine—the brief 
Courageous wind-flower, loveliest of the frail— 

The hazel-crimson star—the woodbine’s leaf— 

The daisy with its half-closed eye of grief— 
Prophets of fragrance, beauty, joy, and song!” 








Spring is just about to venture 
among the melting snow, and in 
Book Fourth we find Enoch listen- 
ing to the recitation of poetry from 
the works of some of our greatest 
living bards. He had always loved 
poetry—and the first poem that stir- 


red his soul from all its depths, was 
Schiller’s Robbers. He had read it 
about the time of the French Revo- 
lution—and, just after, lost his eyes. 
His wife died during his darkness ; 
and here is a passionate picture, 
that, of itself, stamps Elliott a poet. 


“ Then hither, Pride, with tearless eyes, repair !a— 
Come, and learn wisdom from unmurmuring woe, 


That reft of early hope, yet seorns despair. 

Still in his bosom light and beauty glow, 

Though darkness took him captive long ago. 

Nor is the man of five score years alone : 

A heavenly form; in pity, hovers near ; 

He listens to a voice of tenderest tone, 

Whose accents sweet the happy cannot heaf ; 

And, lo! he dashés from his cheek a tear, 

Caught by an angel shape, With tresses pale. 

He sees her, in his soul. How fix’d he stands! 
But, oh! can angels weep? Can grief prevail 
O’er spirits pure ?4+ She waves her thin white hands; 
And, while her ferm recedes, her eye expands, 


Gazing on joys which he who seeks shall find, 
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There is an eye that watches o’er the blind ; 

He hath a friend—‘ not lest, but gone before’— 

Who left her image in his heart behind. 

But when his hands, in darkness, trembled o’er 

Her lifeless features, and he heard no more 

The voice whose last tone bless’d him, frenzy came!— 
Blindness on blindness! Midnight thick and deep, 
Too heavy to be felt !—Then pangs, like fame, 

That sear’d the brain—sorrow, that could not weep— 
Fever, that would have barter’d worlds for sleep !— 
He had no tears, but those that inly pour, 

And scald the heart—no slumbers, but the doze 

That stuns the mourner, who can hope no more !— 
But he had shudderings—stupor—nameless woes !— 
Horror, which only he that suffers knows. 

But frenzy did not kill. His iron frame, 

Though shaken, stood. The mind's night faded slow. 
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Then would he call upon his daughter’s name, 
Because it was her mother’s !—And his woe 


Waned into resignation, pleased to show 


A face of peace, without the smile it wore.— 
Nor did the widower learn again to smile, 
Until his daughter to her Albert bore 

Another Mary ; and on yonder stile 

He nursed the babe, that sweetly could beguile, 
With looks unseen, ‘ all sadness but despair.’ ”’ 


Ebenezer Elliott is a Radical. 
Would that all Radicals would take 
from him their religion! We know 
not—nor care—to what church he 
belongs; sufficient for us to know 
that it is the church of Christ. He 
elsewhere says— 


“¢ Spirits should make the desert their 
abode. 

The meekest, purest, mightiest, that e’er 
wore 

Dust as a garment, stole from crowds un- 
blest 

To sea-like forests, or the sea-beat shore, 

And utter’d, on the star-sought moun- 
tain’s breast, 

The holiest precepts e’er to dust ad- 
dress’d.” 


Throughout all his poetry, grief, in 


“ Nay, Enoch) do not weep. 


its agony, seeks succour from God. 
He never appeals lightly—for that 
would be irreverently—to religion. 
But the whole course of the Village 
Patriarch bears testimony to its effi- 
cacy in all affliction—nor is its gen- 
tle spirit inapparent through the still 
air of joy. Would that at all times 
it tempered his feelings when they 
are too vehemently excited by the 
things that are temporal—but ano- 
ther hour may come for reproof—if 
not from us—perhaps from a wiser 
man, “the master who taught him the 
art of poetry,” and whom all good 
men love and reverence. 

Enoch, as he stands in the church- 
yard, thinking of her who is in hea- 
ven, is a melancholy image. But 
his companion, the poet, says to him, 





The day is fair, 


And flings bright lightnings from his helm abroad : 
Let us drink deep the pure and lucid air, 

Ere darkness call thee to her damp abode. 

Hark, how the titling whistles o’er the road ! 
Holm, plume thy palms! and toss thy purple torse, 
Elm ! but, Wood Rose, be not a bride too soon ! 
Snows yet may shroud alive the golden gorse : 
Thou, early green, deem not thy bane a boon; 
Distrust the day that changeth like the moon.’ 

But still our father weeps. Ah! though all hues 
Are déad to him, the floral hours shall yet 

Shed o’er his heart their fragrance-loving dews! 
E’en now, the daisy, like a gem, is set, 

Though faint and rare, in winter’s coronet. 

Thy sisters sleep, adventurous wind-flower pale ; 











At the opening of Book Fifth it 
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And thy meek blush affronts the celandine, 
The starry herald of that gentlest gale 
Whose plumes are sunbeams, dipp’d in odours fine: 
Well mayst thou blush ; but sad blight will be thine, 
If glowing day shut frore in stormy night. 

* Still dost thou weep, Old Man? The day is bright, 
And spring is near: come, take a yourgster’s arm ; 
Come, let us wander where the flocks delight 
At noon to sun them, when the sun is warm; 

And visit then, beyond thy uncle’s farm, 

The one-arch’d bridge—thy glory, and thy pride, 
Thy Parthenon, the triumph of thy skill; 

Which still bestrides, and long it shall bestride, 
The discontented stream from hill to hill, 
Laughing to scorn the moorland torrent still. 
How many years hath he slept in the tomb 

Who swore thy bridge would yield to one year’s rain ! 
E’en London folks, to see and praise it, come ; 
And envious masons pray, with shame and pain, 
For skill like Enoch Wray’s, but pray in vain. 
For he could do, what others could not learn, 
First having learn’d what Heaven alone can teach ; 
The parish idiot might his skill discern ; 

And younglings, with the shell upon their breech, 
Left top and taw, to listen to his speech. 

The barber, proudest of mankind, confest 

His equal worth—‘ or so the story ran’— 
Whate’er he did, all own’'d, he did it best ; 

And e’en the bricklayer, his sworn foe, began 

‘To say, that Enoch was no common man. 

Had he carved beauty in the cold white stone, 
(Like Law, the unknown Phidias of our day,) 
The village Angelo had quail’d to none 

Whom critics eulogize, or princes pay ; 

And ne’er bad Chantrey equall’d Enoch Wray !— 
Forgotten relic of a world that was ! 

But thou art not forgotten, though, alas! 

Thou art become a stranger, sunny nook, 

On which the changeful seasons, as they pass, 
Wait ever kindly! He no more will look 

On thee, warm bank! will see thy hermit brook 
No more,-.no more. But kindled at the blaze 

Of day, thy fragrance makes thy presence known. 
Behold! he counts his footsteps as he strays! 

He feels that he is near thy verdure lone; 

‘And his heart whispers, that thy flowers are blown. 


. Pale primrose, know'st thou Enoch? Long ago 


Thy fathers knew him ; and their child is dear, 
Because he loved them. See, he bends him low, 
With reverend grace, to thee—and drops a tear. 

‘I see thee not,’ he sighs, ‘ but thou art here; ~! 
Speak to a poor blind man!’ And thou canst speak 
To the lone blind. Still, still thy tones can reach 
His listening heart, and soothe, or bid it break. 
Ob, memory hears again the thrilling speech 

Of thy meek beauty! Fain his hand would reach 
And pluck thee—No! that would be sacrilege.” 


ing—(of winter it is still called—but 


may be said to be the spring. The 

description of her coming is exqui- 

site—and fain would we go with 

you along with Enoch Wray and 

Ebenezer Elliott on an Excursion to 

the Mountains on a beautiful mern- 
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who can now tell winter from 
spring ?)—whence are seen 


** Five rivers like the fingers of a hand,” 


the “ silvan Don,” the “infant Yew- 
dep,” the “ raving Locksley,” the 
3H 
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“ darkening Rivilin,’ the “ azure 
Sheaf brightening into gold,” the 
“ complaining Porter, Nature’s 
thwarted child,” the “ headlong Wi- 
ming!” Why, there are seven—but 
the Yewden, and another—which we 
know not—are mere children. Our 
poet well describes moors. The bee 
enlivens his verse, and the snake 
embitters- it—“ coloured like a 
stone,” “ with cruel and atrocious 
Tory eye!!!” and saddens it, 
though he be himself merry and 
reckless, the “ short-lived Grinder,” 
“ the Dey of Straps,” “there cough- 
ing at his deadly trade!” But not 
even Christopher North can look 
“ with cruel and atrocious Tory 
eye,” on the story of the “ Lost 
Lad ”—Whiggish his eye never can 
look, so long as he retains his senses 
—rather far would he that it had a 
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cast of the Radical; but without its 
seeking at present to express any 
particular political opinions—dim 
and grey it haply looketh through a 
mist that might be mistaken for 
tears. 

Mr Elliott was pleased, a good 
while ago, in a letter—the reverse 
of flattering—addressed to us, and 
written with his own hard hoof of 
a hand, to call us “a big blue- 
bottle;”—but we bear no resem- 
blance to that insect, and fear not 
to image ourselves a dragonfly, 
fierce-looking as he whirrs dartingly 
in all directions, but harmless as any 
creature that wings the air, and after 
careering in storm and sunshine 
over ferny banks, and braes, and 
heather-mountains, dropping down 
at last upon the bosom as Highland 
loch, into easy death. 


THE LOST LAD. 


** Far to the left, where streams disparted flow, 
Rude as his home of granite, dark and cold, 

In ancient days, beneath the mountain’s brow, 
Dwelt with his son, a widower poor and old. 

‘Two steeds he had, whose manes and forelocks bold 
Comb ne’er had touch’d ; and daily to the town 
They dragg’d the rock, from moorland quarries torn. 


Years roll’d away. 


The son, to manhood grown, 


Married his equal; and a boy was born, 

Dear to the grandsire’s heart. But pride and scorn, 
And avarice, fang’d the mother’s small grey eyes, 
That dully shone, like studs of tarnish’d lead. 

She poison’d soon her husband's mind with lies ; 
Soon nought remain’d to cheer the old man’s shed, 
Save the sweet boy, that nightly shared his bed. 


And worse days were at hand. 


The son defied 


The father—seized his goods, his steeds, his cart : 
The old man saw, and, unresisting, sigh’d : 

But when the child, unwilling to depart, 

Clung to his knees, then spoke the old man’s heart 


In gushing tears. 


* The floor,’ he said, ‘ is dry: 


Let the poor boy sleep with me this one night.’— 
* Nay,’ said the mother ; and she twitch’d awry 
Her rabid lip ; and dreadful was the sight, 

When the dwarf’d vixen dash’d, with fiendish spite, 
Her tiny fist into the old man’s face, 

While he, soft-hearted giant, sobb’d and wept. 
But the child triamph’d! Rooted to the place, 
Clasping the aged knees, his hold he kept, 

And once more in his grandsire’s bosom slept. 
And nightly still, and every night, the boy 

Slept with his grandsire, on the rush-strewn floor, 
Till the old man forgot his wrongs, and joy 
Revisited the cottage of the moor. 

But a sad night was darkening round his door. 
The snow had melted silently away, 

And, at the gloaming, ceased the all-day rain ; 


Bat the child came not. 


Wherefore did he stay ? 


The old man rose, nor. long look’d forth in vain; 
The stream was bellowing from the hills amain, 
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And screams were mingled with its sullen roat i 
* The boy is in the burn!’ said he, dismay’d, 


And rush’d forth, wild with anguish. 


From the shore 


He plung’d ; then, staggering, with both hands display’d, 
Caught, screaming, at the boy, who shriek’d for aid, 
And sank, and rais’d his hands, and rose, and,scream’d ! 
He leap’d ; he struck o’er eddying foam ; he cast 

His wilder’d glance o’er waves that yelp’d and gleam’d ; 
And wrestled with the stream, that grasp’d him fast, 
Like a bird struggling with a serpent vast. 

Still, as he miss’d his aim, more faintly tried 

The boy to scream ; still down the torrent went 

The lessening cries; and soon far off, they died ; 

While o’er the waves, that still their boom forth sent, 
Descended, coffin-black, the firmament. 

Morn came: the boy return’d not: noon was nigh; 
And then the mother sought the hut in haste : 

There sat the wretched man, with glaring eye; 

And in his arms the lifeless child, embraced, 

Lay like a darkening snow-wreath on the waste. 

* God curse thee, dog, what hast thou done?’ she cried, 
And fiercely on his horrid eyeballs gazed ; 

Nor hand, nor voice, nor dreadful eyes replied ; 

Still on the corpse he stared with head unraised ; 

But in his fix’d eyes light unnatural blazed, 

For Mind had left them, to return no more. 

Man of the wither’d heart-strings! is it well ?— 

Long in the grave hath slept the maniac hoar ; 

But of the ‘ Lost Lad’ still the mountains tell, 

When shriek the spirits of the hooded fell, 

And, many-voiced, comes down the foaming snow.” 


From none of the next three 
Books can we quote ; there is abun- 
dance of good things in them, but 
taken together, they are not unlike 
one of the Poet’s moors. Here a 
flat, black if not barren—there a 
pretty green patch of pasture—and 
there a quagmire, pretty and green 
too—with a pure spring in its bo- 
som, and fringed with cresses—in 
Scotland called aptly souracks. There 
you see a small old house—whether 
inhabited or not, it is hard to say— 
for it has an uncertain look of life, 
and yet no smoke issues from the 
chimney—and that, there, is not a 
house at all, though it is like one, 
but only a grey stone, and on its top 
ahawk. Lo! there is snow on the 
ground—and what brings here Enoch 
Wray? Why, to visit Dame Alice 
Green, who has been five times a 
buxom widow, and though now on 
the wrong side of fourscore— 


** Still she hath eyes—one red and blind, 
one green ; 

And in her upper jaw is yet a tooth, 

Which, when she laughs and yawns, 
may well be seen, 

With two below, and bluish stumps be- 
tween.” 


She makes an attempt—not ex- 
actly, perhaps, on the chastity—but 
on the widowerhood of the Cente- 
narian—But rather boldly than skil- 
fully he effects a retreat, 


‘¢ And hears her laugh of rage behind him 
burst.” 


Through the whole of the succeed- 
ing Book Enoch dreams a dream. And 
the one again after it consists entirely 
of adismal butterribletale of murder, 
execution, and insanity—a tragedy 
too nearly affecting Enoch Wray— 
the murderess—as she is called— 
though no murderess at all—having 
been his own daughter-in-law. His 
son, Joseph, a poacher, had pre- 
viously died in jail. 

But of the ludicrous and the terri- 
ble we get rid, towards the close of 
this extraordinary poem; its perva- 
ding spirit—with flashes of scorn,and 
indignation, and grief between—then 
becomes that of a profound melan- 
choly—nor are there wanting touch- 
es, and more than touches, of the 
true moral sublime. It is April— 
and the Man of a Hundred years is 
never to see May. Secret sorrow 
oppresses him—he sickens — and 
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knows that he is—at last—about to 
die. Whence secret sorrow to une so 
conditioned—one for whom has been 
so long waiting the grave ? 


“ Why is our father’s look so full of pain ? 

What silent malady, what secret woe, 

Weighs on his gloomy heart, and dizzy 
brain ? 

An evil, which he seeks, yet dreads, to 
know, 

Not yet assured, suspected long ago. 

Hath the dark angel of the night, that 
still 

Delights in human agony and tears, 

Appall’d his slumbers with predicted ill, 

And confirmation of his worst of fears ? 

The cause I tell not ; but th’ effect appears 

In sudden alteration, such as oft 

Comes on the unailing aged, when they 
seem 

Strong as old eagles on the wing aloft.” 
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He prepares to bid the world fare- 
well—and it is wonderful the pathos 
which the Poet breathes into the 
parting of this shadow with all the 
other shadows, that will continue 
for a while passing to and fro along 
the earth’s surface, after it is gone. 
As Enoch Wray is about to shut his 
eyes on time, temporal things all 
look touchingly beautiful, and he 
gives them his last, his few remain- 
ing drops of tears. Flowers had 
been his earliest loves—and he is 
sad to bid them all farewell. But 
there is one flower—a blessed and a 
holy flower—bearing the name of 
the mother of our Saviour! It touch- 
es his lips. Yet more for the sake 
of another Mary whom he hopes soon 
now to see in heaven! This passage 
is exquisite : 


“ The meanest thing to which we bid adieu, 
Loses its meanness in the parting hour, 
When, long-neglected, worth seems born anew, 
The heart, that scorns earth’s pageantry and power, 
May melt in tears, or break, to quit a flower. 
Thus, Enoch—like a wretch prepar’d to fly, 
And doom’d to journey far, and come no more— 
Seeks old acquaintance with a boding sigh. 
Lo, how he weeps for all he loved of yore, 
Telling to weeds and stones quaint stories o’er ! 
How heavily he climbs the ancient stile, 
Whence, on the hill which he no more shall climb, 
Not with a brief, albeit a mournful, smile, 
He seems to gaze, in reverie sublime, 
Till, heard afar, and saddening all the clime, 
Slow swings from yonder tower the passing bell ! 

* There is a flower—the housewife knows it well— 
A flower, which long hath graced the warm hedge side 
Of Enoch’s dying neighbour, Andrew Gell ; 
Whose spleeny sire he pummell’d for his pride, 
Ere beauteous Mary Gold became a bride. 
It is the flower which (pious rustics say) 
The virgin-mother on her bosom wore. 
It hoards no dewdrop, like the cups of May, 
But, rich as sunset, when the rain is o’er, 
Spreads flamy petals from a burning core ; 
Which, if morn weep, their sorrowing beams upfold, 
To wake, and brighten, when bright noon is near. 
And Enoch bends him o’er the marygold ; 
He loves the plant, because its name is dear. 
But on the pale green stalks no flowers appear, 
Albeit the future disk is growing fast. 
He feels each little bud, with pleasing pain, 
And sighs, in sweet communion with the past ; 
But never to his lip, or burning brain, 
The flower’s cold softness shall he press again, 
Murmuring his long-lost Mary’s virgin name.” 


He now goes on to say good-by 
to friends and acquaintances living 
in the neighbourhood, within an easy 
walk, aud among the rest to the vil- 
lage Poet—= 


“ A kind, good man, who knows our fa- 
ther’s worth, 

And owns his skill in every thing but 
rhyme.”’ 


With touches almost of liveliness 
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—such as this—does Elliott relieve 

the mournful thoughts crowding 

heavily upon the old man’s heart— 

and he scatters, too, gleams of earth’s 

transitory beauty all round his part- 

ing feet. The Blind feels they are 

there. 

“ But thou deny'st not beauty, colour, 
light ; 

Full well thou know’st, that, all unseen 
by thee, 

The Vernal Spirit, in the valleys bright, 

Is scattering diamonds over blossoms 
white. 

She, thongh she deign to walk, hath 
wings of gold, 

And plumes all beauteous ; while, in 
leafing bower, 

The Chrysalis, that ne’er did wing behold, 

Though born to glide in air o’er fruit 
and flower, 
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Disproves the plume, the beauty and the 
power, 
And deems it quite impossible to fly.” 


Enoch, ere he shake hands for the 
last time with Nature, must visit his 
daughter Mary—at the Mill. For her 
sake it was that the secret sorrow 
troubled him, which he feared to 
mention even to his own heart into 
which it crept. Intimations had come 
to him in his darkness that all was 
not right in her husband’s house— 
and he feared that Albert was a 
bankrupt. Was she—Mary Gould, 
the daughter of Mary Gould—to be- 
come an inmate of the workhouse ? 
Over his grave—were there indeed 
after all—at last—to be shed by the 
chief mourner—a pauper’s tears ! 


* Farewell, ye mountains, neighbours of the sky ! 
Enoch will tread your silky moss no more ; 


But here he breathes your freshness. 
On the reedy shore, 


Grey moth of April? 


Art thou nigh 


For the last time he hears thee, circling o’er 


The starry flower. 


Broad poplar, soon in bloom ! 


He listens to thy blossomy voice again, 
And feels that it is vernal! but the tomb 
Awaits him, and thy next year’s flowers, in vain, 


Will hearken for his footsteps. 


Shady lane, 


Where Fearn, the bloody, felt his deadly arm! 
Gate, which he climb’d to cut his bow of yew 
From the dark tree of ages! Upland farm, 
His uncle’s once! thou furzy bank, whose hue 
Is of the quenchless fire! adieu, adieu, 

‘or ever. Thy soft answer to the breeze, 
Storm-strengthen’d sycamore! is music yet 
To his tired spirit: here, thou king of trees, 
His own hand did thine infant weakness set ; 
But thou shalt wear thy palmy-coronet 
Long, long, when he is clay. Lake of the Mill, 
That murmurest of the days when vigour strung 
His oary feet, farewell ! he hears thee still, 
And in his heart beholds thy banks, o’erhung 
By every tree thou knew’st when he was young ! 
Forge !—built by him, against the ash-crown’d rock, 
And now with ivy grown, a tussock’d mound— 
Where oft himself, beneath the hammer’s shock, 
Drew forth the welded steel, bright, blue, and sound ! 
Vale of the stream-loved abbey, woodland-bound ! 


Thou forest of the druids ! 


Oh, thou stone, 


That once wast worsbipp’d !—-pillar of the past, 
On which he lean’d amid the waste alone ! 
Scorner of change ! thou listenest to the blast 
Unmoved as death! but Enoch travels fast. 
Thatch’d alehouse, still yclept the Sickles cross’d ; 
Where died his club of poverty and age, 

Worst blow ofall! where oft the blacksmith toss’d 
His truth-deciding coin ; and, red with rage, 

The never-silenced barber wont engage 

In argument with Enoch! Fountain dim, 

In which his boyhood quench’d the sultry beam ! “omote aout 
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School, where crown’d monarchs might have learn’d of him 
Who sway’d it, how to reign! Cloud-cradled stream, 
That in his soul are eloquent as a dream ! 
Path-pencill’d hill, now clad in broomy light! 
Where oft in youth he waked the violets cold, 
When you, love-listening stars, confess’d the might 
Of earthly beauty, and o’er Mary Gould 

Redden’d with passion, while his tale he told! 
Rose, yet unblown! thou future woodbine flower ! 
Majestic foxglove, still to summer true! 

Blush of the hawthorn! glad May’s sunny shower! 
Scenes lung beloved, and objects dear, adieu ! 

From you, from earth, grey Enoch turns his view ; 
He longs to pass away, and soon will pass. 

But not with him will toil and sorrow go. 

Men drop, like leaves—they wither, and, alas, 

Are seen no more; but human toil and woe 

Are lasting as the hills, or ocean’s flow, 

Older than Death, and but with Death shall die! 
** Ye sister trees, with branches old and dry ! 
Tower'd ye not huge as now, when Enoch Wray, 

A happy lad, pursued the butterfly 

O’er broomy banks, above the torrent’s spray, 
Whence still ye cast the shadow of your sway ? 
Lo,—grey-hair’d Oaks, that sternly execrate 

The poor man’s foes, albeit in murmurs low; 

Or, with a stormy voice, like that of fate, 
Smiting your wrinkled hands, in wrath and woe, 
Say to th’ avenging lightnings, ‘ Why so slow?’ 
Lo, that glad boy is now a man of pain! 

Once more, he totters through the vernal fields ; 
Once more he hears the corncrake on the plain ; 
The vale invites him, where the goldring builds, 
And the wild bank that primrose fragrance yields ; 
He cannot die, without a sad adieu 

To one sweet scene that to his heart is dear ; 
Yet—would he dream his fears may not be true, 
And miss a draught of bitterest sorrow here— 
His feet will shun the mill-dam, and the wier 
O’er which the stream its idle brawling sends. 

** But, lo, tow’rds Albert’s mill the Patriarch wends! 
(His own hands rear’d the pile: the very wheels 
Were made by bim ; and where the archway bends, 
His name, in letters of hard stone, appeals 
To time and memory.) With mute step, he steals 
Along the vale, but does not hear the mill! 

Tis long since he was there. Alas, the wave 
Runs all to waste, the mighty wheel is still! 

Poor Enoch feels as if become a slave ; 

And o’er his heart the long grass of the grave 
Already trembles! To his stealthy foot, 

Around the door thick springs the chance-sown oat. 
While prene their plumes the water hen and coot; 
Fearless and fierce, the rat and otter float, 

Catching the trout in Albert’s half-sunk boat ; 
And, pendent from each bucket fat weeds dip 
Their slimy verdure in the listless stream. 

* Albert is ruin’d, then!’ his quivering lip 

Mutters in anguish, while with paler beam 

His sad eye glistens; ‘tis, alas, no dream ! 

Heay'n, save the blood of Enoch Wray from shame, 
Shame undeserved, the treadmil] of the sonl!’” 


Stunned by = blow; but not Albert was blameleés; for he had 


into stone, is the 


e Patriarch. “béen always’ “ st¥ohg, laborious, 
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frugal, just;” but all over the 
land, 


‘¢ in April’s fickle sky, 
The wretched rich and not less wretched 
poor 
Changed places miserably ; and the bad 
Throve, while the righteous begg’d from 
door to door!” 


The shame of having an unprin- 
cipled or profligate son has not falien 
on Enoch Wray, and there is on 
earth to comfort him still a Mary 
Gould. Therefore he yet walks 
erect before men’s eyes, in spite of 
this blow falling on the burthen of a 
hundred years. But behold him on 
his knees! In the churchyard “ read- 
ing with his fingers” 

“ Pages with silent admonition fraught.” 

Many of the inscriptions there his 
own chisel had wrought! Nay, some 
of them had been even the effusions 
of his own fervid and pious heart— 
for the Village Patriarch had been 
one of Nature’s elegiac poets, un- 
known but within the narrow neigh- 
bourhood of its tombstones. He 
crawls from slab to slab—and his 
memory touches many an affecting 
record. Tosucha visitant they must 
be all affecting— 

*¢ John Stot, Charles Lamb, Giles 

Humble, Simon Flea, 
And Richard Green, here wait for 
Alice — me!” 
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Enoch thinks perhaps for a mo- 
ment of the escape he made from 
Alice’s clutches a few weeks ago— 
but his fine finger—nor shall poetry 
ever blind it—travels over a very 
different memorial—more pathetic 
than any that was ever writ in 
Greek. 


“ A broken mast, a bursting wave, a child 

Weeping, a woman frantic on the shore ; 

Rude stone! Thon tell’st a story sad 
and wild. 

‘ Pain, want, unkindness, all afflictions 
sore, 

Disease, suspense, with constancy I bore ; 

My heart was broken—Letty lies with 
me; 

And now we know that Matthew died 
at sea,’” 


The churchyard belongs to the 
church in which Enoch Wray was 
married—married to Mary Gould— 
and doubtless she was buried here— 
yet Enoch is busying himself with 
other matters, and has forgotten 
where she lies. For had he remem- 
bered Mary Gould, would he not 
have gone, first of all, up to her 

rave, and nowhere else have knelt ? 

ot so thought Ebenezer Elliott, and 
he knew Enoch Wray far better than 
either you or I—he had known him 
all his—that is all Eben’s—life, and 
in the poem you will find it writ. 


** But to one grave the blind man’s eyes are turn’d, 
Move where he may—and yet he seeks it not. 

He communes with the poor, the lost, the mourn’d, 
The buried Jong, by all, but him, forgot : 

The hated ?—no; his bosom never burn’d 

With fire so base: the dreaded? No, he spurn’d 
Fear, as unworthy of the human breast. 

Why does he pause on his dark pilgrimage ? 

Hath he forget what love remembers best ? 

Oh, stoop and find, in this familiar page, 

The mournful story, dearest to his age! 

* Here Lucy rests, who in this vale of tears 

Dwelt thirty weeks :—Here waits the judgment-day 
Her brother James, who died, aged fifty years : 
Here slumbers sinless Anne, who lived a day: 
Children of Mary, and ef Enoch Wray.’ 

His finger pauses, like a trembling wand, 


Held o’er desponding hope by mercy. 


Le! 


Another line, cut by another hand, 
On the cold stone, from which-he riseth slow-s~-> -_— & TANTO 
iad Bat it is. written on his heart of woe ; A SO Ye eR 
~».‘ Mary.!.thou art not lost, but gone before.’. - i a mas 
' Qh, no.t—not lost. , The-hour that shall restore 6. anenen 
Thy faithful husband, Mary; is at hand 3.1.) ¢qpece? ee crn 


Ye soon shall meet, again; to part no more;... ..,, 


By angels welcomed to their blissful land, +... : rd a rd ; 2 - 
And wander there, like children, hand in hand, 
To pluck the daisy of eternal May.” 
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Enoch leaves the churchyard in trouble, to be brought back in a few 
days in peace; for now 
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“It is the evening of an April day. 
Lo, for the last time, in the cheerful sun 
Our father sits, stooping his tresses grey, 
To hear the stream, his ancient neighbour, run, 
Young as if time had yesterday begun. 
Heav’n’s gates are like an Angel’s wing, with plumes 
Of glorious green, and purply gold, on fire: 
Through rifts of mountainous clouds, the light illumes 
Hill-tops, and woods, that pilgrim-like retire ; 
And, like a giant’s torch, burns Morthern spire. 
Primrosy odours, violet-mingled, float 
O’er blue-bells and ground ivy, on their wings 
Bearing the music of the blackbird’s note ; 
Beneath the dewy cloud, the woodlark sings, 
But on our father’s heart no gladness flings. 
Mary bends o’er him, mute. Her youngest lad 
Grasps, with small hand, his grandsire’s finger fast ; 
Well knows the old man that the boy is sad ; 
And the third Mary, as she hurries past, 
Trembles, and looks towards the town aghast. 
Enoch hears footsteps of unwelcome sound, 
While at his feet the sightless mastiff lies ; 
And, lo, the blind dog, growling, spurns the ground ! 
* Two strangers are approaching,’ Enoch cries ; 
But Mary’s throbbing heart alone replies. 
A stern, ‘ Good day, sir!’ smites his cheek more pale ; 
A rude collision shakes him in his chair; 
The Bible of his sires is mark’d for sale! 





But degradation is to him despair ; 

The hour is come which Enoch cannot bear ! 
But he can die /—and in his humble grave, 
Sweet shall his long rest be, by Mary’s side ; 
And o’er his coffin uninscribed shall wave 

The willow-tree, beneath the dark tower’s pride 
Set by his own sad hand, when Mary died.” 


Enoch Wray is dead; and we are 
left to think on the Village Patriarch, 
his character, his life, and his death. 
Do not we always do so—kindly or 
cruelly—whenever we chance to 
hear that any Christian man or wo- 
man of our acquaintance has died ? 
“ Ah! is he dead!” “ Can it be that 
she is cut off?” And a hundred cha- 
racters of the deceased are drawn ex- 
tempore, which, it is as well to know, 
find no lasting record—that obituary 
being all traced in letters of air. But 
we are not disposed to write Enoch 
Wray’s epitaph, on the very day of 
his death—nor yet on the very day of 
his burial. Some time, shorter or 
longer, elapses—after the disappear- 
ance of the deceased—before you see 
a man like a schoolmaster earnestly 
engaged with suitable tools in en- 
one ng an imperishable record of 

lial, or parental, or conjugal affec- 
tion, on a new handsome burial- 


stone, that looks as if there were 
none other besides itself in the church- 
yard—though the uprights are ab- 
solutely jostling one another till they 
are in danger of being upset on the 
flats—slabs once horizontal, but now 
sunk, with one side invisible, into a 
soil which, if not originally rich, has 
been excellently well manured, yet 
is suffered.to produce but dockens, 
nettles, and worse than weeds (can 
it be fiorin?) the rank grass of 
wretchedness, that never fades, be- 
cause it never flourishes, thatch- 
ing the narrow house, but unable— 
though the inmates never utter a 
complaint—even in the driest wea- 
ther, to keep out damp. That is 
rather a disagreeable image—and of 
the earth earthy; but here are some 
delightful images—of the heavens 
heavenly ; and, in the midst of them, 
for a while let us part. 
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‘* He hears, in heav’n, his swooning daughter shriek. 
And when the woodbine’s cluster’d trumpet blows; 
And when the pink’s melodious hues shall speak, 
In unison of sweetness with the rose, 

Joining the song of every bird, that knows 

How sweet it is of wedded love to sing ; 

And when the fells, fresh bathed in azure air, 
Wide as the summer day’s all golden wing, 

Shall blush to heav’n, that Nature is so fair, 
And man condemn’d to labour in despair ;— 
Then, the gay gnat, that sports its little hour ; 
The falcon, wheeling from the ancient wood ; 
The red-breast, fluttering o’er its fragrant bower ; 
The yellow-bellied lizard of the flood ; 

And dewy morn, and evening—in her hood 

Of crimson, fringed with lucid shadows grand— 
Shall miss the Patriarch ; at his cottage door 
The bee shall seek to settle on his hand, 

But from the vacant bench haste to the moor, 
Mourning the last of England’s high-soul’d poor, 
And bid the mountains weep for Enoch Wray ! 
And for themselves! —albeit of things that last 
Unalter’d most ; for they shall pass away 

Like Enoch, though their iron roof seem fast 
Bound to the eternal future, as the past ! 

The Patriarch died; and they shall be no more. 
Yes, and the sailless worlds, which navigate 

Th’ unutterable deep that hath no shore, 

Will lose their starry splendour, soon or late, 
Like tapers, quench’d by Him whose will is fate! 
Yes, and the Angel of Eternity, 

Who numbers worlds, and writes their names in light, 
Ere long, oh, earth, will look in vain for thee, 
And start, and stop, in his unerring flight, 

And, with his wings of sorrow and affright— 
Veil his impassion’d brow, and heav’nly tears ! ” 











Ir was lately well remarked in the 
Sun, that the Trades’ Unions were 
undermining the very foundations of 
the social structure, and that unless 
they can be disarmed, it must sink 
into ruins. Were we asked, says the 
excellent author of “ Character, Ob- 
’ ject, and Effects of Trades’ Unions,” 
to give a definition of a Trades’ 
Union, we should say, that it was “a 
Society whose constitution is the 
worst of democracies, whose power 
is based on outrage, whose practice 
is tyranny, and whose end is self- 
destruction.” How have such socie- 
ties—in an age distinguished above 
all other ages—in spite of the strong 
and steady march of intellect, crush- 
ing all ignorance and all wickedness 
under foot—overspread the king- 
dom—not slowly springing up, as it 
might seem, from the seed—but as 
if an Upas-Tree had been planted, 
at its full growth, in every town and 
city, distilling poison, starvation, 
and death? The education of the 
people has been conducted by the 
people’s press. Useful knowledge 
has been administered to them, and 
greedily swallowed, with condiments 
of the Entertaining ; and thus have 
their minds been filled with power 
and pleasure far beyond the wisdom 
and happiness of their ancestors, 
and their champions have proudly 
and loudly exclaimed, in the light 
and liberty of the emancipated spirit, 
Lo! “a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works!” Yet, in the midst of all 
this illumination, the same millions, 
mole or bat-blind, as if they were 
working their way under ground, or 
‘flitting through the twilight, while 

ride and folly were declaring, that 

ritons were now walking erect, for 
the first time, like freemen, in the 
blaze of a new-risen day ! 

To explain such a contradiction in 
the nature of things and of man, 
would baftie a more searching phi- 
Janthropy than ours; but no such 
contradiction exists—for much of 
their boasted virtue is a dream,“and 
the people are wickeder than they 
know—their conscience is in the 
dark—and their intellect, so far 
from having been invigorated by what 
they have been taught, has been 
weakened—and lost its hold on many 
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of those feelings which supported it 
of old, and reconciled the children 
of labour to their condition by the 
peace and beauty they brought with 
them to bless the poor man’s lot. But 
we shall not be unjustto the character 
of the working orders. Heavy dis- 
tress has come upon them—much of 
it not brought by themselves on 
their own heads; and there has been 
“ grinding of the faces of the poor.” 
Their rulers—Tories and Whigs— 
have often failed in their duties to 
the people—and much of the guilt 
that caused that distress lies at the 
door of many misgovernments. Nor 
have the rich, as Christian men, al- 
ways done their duty to the poor, 
but have often, in the pride of 
wealth, been grossly neglectful of 
their duty; nor have the higher 
orders acted as if they felt for 
the lower those sympathies which 
nature gen but which too 
often are palsied and benumbed 
in the breasts of the great, by that 
very rank which, in noble natures, 
keeps them freshly a-flow ; for surely 
*tis of the very nature of gentle blood 
to inspire benevolence, and how so 
well can they in whose veins it flows 
prove its purity, than by shewing 
that by their very birth they are be- 
neficent ? 

Upon an enquiry into the mani- 
fold causes of the present wide 
distress and disturbance, fearfully 
reacting on each other, we shall not 
now enter; but we shall continue 
as heretofore to touch frequently 
upon them, while discussing to the 
best of our talent, and we boldly say 
with good intention, the political, 
social, and domestic condition of the 
owe of our beloved land. Labour 

as now declared war against capital 
—plusquam civilia bella are raging— 
and to whichever side is given the 
victory, disastrous must be the other’s 
defeat—not to themselves alone, but 
to their conquerors too—so that in 
either event the whole country 
must suffer by the prolongation 
of a contest, which, if not termi- 
nated amicably, can be termina- 
ted but in blood. Heaven forbid 


the latter! Peace once proclaimed, 
then must law ratify it by its wis- 
dom, and by its majesty preserve it 
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from violation. Legislation is a more 
difficult science now than ever; but 
let us hope that a Reformed Parlia- 
ment may be Conservative, and that 
the representatives of the people, 


chosen by the apie, will consult, 
affectionately, firmly, and fearlessly, 
for the people’s good. By many 
awful considerations are they called 
on so to do; for they have them- 
selves—too many of them at least— 
helped all they could—and that too 
in part from the most selfish mo- 
tives—the motives of -a base ambi- 
tion—to exasperate in the breasts of 
the people that restless and turbu- 
lent discontent which, not occasion- 
ally, and during bad seasons, as it 
once was, but at all times, now ran- 
kles there, and within these few 
years, all too many, has been fed 
and inflamed by the promulgation of 
the most pernicious principles by 
lay-preachers, who, while they have 
said they abhorred anarchy or mis- 
rule, denounced the throne and the 
altar, and hope eventually to over- 
throw them in a still more radical 
revolution than the state has lately 
undergone, till not one stone is left 
on another, and the very names be- 
come obsolete in the English lan- 
guage of priest, noble, and king. 
The time is not so far by-gone as 
that it may not be remembered by 
people not yet old, when the rela- 
tion between master and servant 
was strengthened by feelings of mu- 
tual kindness—and was in very 
truth literally an attachment. It 
was not so only in private house- 
holds; but much of the same spirit 
belonged to the same relation 
throughout the whole system of af- 
fairs—making employers of labour 
labourers’ friends—and preserving 
their common interests by mutual 
Sage to and interchange of amica- 
le affection. Then, that spirit, it 
was believed, so far from being inju- 
red by the care of law, was preser- 
ved by it—not by fear, which is a bad 
uardian—but by submission, which 
8 often the very best. Law under- 
took—as far as law ever can— to 
protect the rights of labour by pre- 
venting labour from committing 
wrongs ; in the opinion of men not 
deficient in wisdom and generosity, 
‘a law against Combinations of work- 
men to interfere with wages, might 
sobe constructed as notto be unjust ; 
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and judging from experience, they 
believed it was salutary—from the 
gradually enlightening experience of 
a length of years. We know bet- 
ter than not to say that at the same 
time men of the highest wisdom 
and humanity looked with suspicion 
or disfavour on all such enactments 
—and among them the illustrious 
and immortal author of the Wealth 
of Nations. But that Adam Smith 
would have counselled their repeal 
at the crisis of affairs when their re- 
peal was passed, we see no reason to 
believe; far less that, supposing he 
would have done so, he would have 
dreamt for a moment of recommend- 
ing to be substituted in their place 
the wretchedly impotent law against 
assaults by workmen on one another 
so frequent in strikes, which the wis- 
dom of the repealers foolishly sup- 
osed would suffice to curb the vio~ 
ence and keep the rage of the 
“ multiform beast” within the bounds 
of justice. It is with respect to the 
spirit of the arguments by which the 
repeal of all combination laws was 
effected, that we desire now to make 
some observations; for we have 
every year seen stronger and strong- 
er reasons for believing, that to those 
arguments, spread with the spirit in 
which they were conceived and ut- 
tered, over all the kingdom by a 
powerful press, must be mainly attri- 
buted the present state of the popu- 
lar mind, allowed on all hands to be 
most formidable—full of peril, not 
to our national prosperity only, but 
our national existence, and therefore 
on all hands condemned as wicked, 
by all, at least, who are unwilling to 
believe the people—the whole la- 
bouring people of Britain—to be 
simply fools. Fools would they be? 
who should call them so—but mise- 
rably misguided they must have 
been—and the question is, by whom ? 
We answer,—leaving the base crew 
of their enemies out of sight,—by 
many who, weshall admit, were, after 
a fashion, their well-wishers; by not 
a few who, beguiled by their own 
enthusiasm into most dangerous doc- 
trines, were nevertheless their ho- 
nest, sincere, and ardent friends. 
Among the number of the former we 
mention, as one of the most eminent, 
Mr M‘Culloch ; and among the num- 
ber of the ‘latter, the “most ‘distin- 
guished by fat} Dr “Chaliners—whe 
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has ever zealously sought to promote 
the temporal and eternal interests of 
his fellow-men in all conditions, from 
the throne to the hovel. We cannot 
introduce our remarks better, than 
by a clear statement of their sub- 
ject, from the admirable Charge late- 
ly delivered to the Grand Jury at 
Exeter on the case of the Unionists, 
whose trial, we observe, after the 
Grand Jury had found a true bill, 
was removed by a certiorari to the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

“ From a very early period of his- 
tory, as far back as the reign of Ed- 
ward I, the laws against combina- 
tion had commenced, and had con- 
tinued down in nearly an unbroken 
series to the reign of Geo. IV. It 
appeared that from a very early 
period the Jaw on these combina- 
tions was educed from the circum- 
stances of the times. Our ancestors 
found it necessary to interfere—and 
interfere they did with a strong hand 
—to put down all combinations of 
citizens and handicraftsmen, who, so 
far back as the reign of that king, 
had been in the habit of combining 
to raise the rate of wages above the 
fair market value; to restrict the 
hours of labour, and to impose re- 
strictions upon the masters who 
employed them. He was not com- 
petent, nor had he any wish, to enter 
into the political economy of the 
question. He would not enquire as 
to the policy or impolicy of the law. 
He thought that it was the business 
of those who filled either the judicial 
situation, or that of the Grand Jury, 
not to enter into considerations whe- 
ther the law was wise or unwise, 
merciful or cruel—but to see what 
it really was, and then merely. to 
consider themselves as the persons 
bound to administer it. Our Sta- 


tute-book, as he had said, formerly | 


contained a great number of laws on 
the subject of combination which 
came down to the reign of Geo. IV., 
when at length it was thought wise 
to reconsider the whole subject; 
and in the fifth year of that reign a 
statute passed of so comprehensive 
a nature, that it repealed nearly the 
whole of the laws on the subject of 
combination. They were repealed 


by a statute which was made on the 
ground that all interference was im- 
politic and mischievous; and in plain 
terms it was made no longer an of- 
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fence for artisans or mechanics of 
any description to enter into any 
consultation for the obtaining of an 
advance of wages, for lessening or 
altering the duration of the time of 
working, decreasing the quantity of 
work to be done in a given time, 
inducing others to quit the work of 
their masters, or to return it to him, 
or to reguiate the mode of carrying 
on any business or manufacture, so 
that persons entering into any com- 
bination of this sort were no longer 
held liable to any penalty what- 
ever,’ either by the statute or com- 
mon law of the land. This statute 
for repealing the whole of the pre- 
vious acts, was made for the purpose 
of leaving the whole principle of 
contract between the master and 
workmen entirely free ; it was passed 
in 1824. But the effects of it were 
found to be such that in the followin 

year a state of things had occurre 

which, it was thought, made it im- 
perative to reconsider the whole 
subject, and a very intelligent and 
influential member of parliament 
(Mr Huskisson), who had taken a 
very active part in effecting the re- 
peal of the combination laws, once 
more introduced the subject to the 
legislature for their reconsideration. 
Accordingly, in the following year, 
the 6th George IV.,a modified law, 
was passed, which repealed the sta- 
tute of the preceding year, and laid 
down the law as it at present stands. 
This act, after imposing certain pun- 
ishments on certain acts done by 
reason, or for the purpose, of inter- 
fering either with the rate of wages 
or the hours of labour, made this de- 


.claration on the subject :—that the 


act should not extend to subject any 
persons to punishment who should 
meet together for the sole purpose 
of determining the rate of wages or 
the hours of labour which they 
should work in any manufacture, 
trade, or business. This was the ex- 
isting law upon the subject. The 
principle upon which it was ground- 
ed was this, that there should be 
perfect freedom on both sides—on 
the part of the master as well as the 
workman—that as the master could 
employ any workman he pleased, so 
the latter should be at liberty to get 
the best price he could for his la- 
bour, just as he would if he had any 
other commodity to dispose of. It 
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went even farther than this, to 
shew that it would be lawful for 
two or more, or any number of per- 
sons, so to meet and consult to- 
gether as to what price such per- 
sons so met together would sell their 
labour for, and what period of time 
they would work. This was the pre-« 
sent law upon the subject, and the 
question was, whether what were 
called conspiracies, or combinations 
of a secret description, where the 
parties were bound together by 
oaths, meeting in private, and levy- 
ing subscriptions, being bound by 
solemn and unauthorized engage- 
ments—whether under this law such 
meetings could be considered legal ? 
If illegal, then such combination 
would assume the character of a con- 
spiracy.” 

We shall not expose the miserable 
attempts at reasoning which may be 
found in the reports of the debates 
in Parliament on the motion for 
the repeal of the old Combination 
Laws—nor shew them up in the 
ludicrous light in which they re- 
appeared, when the new enactments 
consequent on their repeal were 
themselves repealed within one 
year’s experience of their utter im- 
potence, and a second set enacted 
as worthy of all contempt. But, as 
we said, we shal] confine ourselves 
totwo publications, widely circulated 
in 1826, and highly applauded—Mr 
M‘Culloch’s “ Essay on the Circum- 
stances which determine the rate of 
Wages and the condition of the La- 
bouring Classes,” reprinted, with 
additions, from several of his other 
works, in which it had appeared in 
various shapes and sizes and prices 
—then sold for the first time at two 
shillings, or one—and circulated by 
the friends of the people widely over 
all the manufacturing districts, as an 
epitome of all that was “ wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best;” and two 
chapters on Combinations in the 
third volume of Dr Chalmers’s Civic 
Economy—a volume which, by its 
bulk and weight, could not have had 
either a rapid or wide circulation, 
but which was almost reprinted, 
piecemeal, in hundreds of publica- 
tions that went among the poor, and 
was likewise cried up to the skies 
as a revelation of saving truth on 
the secular concerns and temporal 
interests of the million. 
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The consequences of the Repeal of 
the Combination Laws, so far from 
having been such as the supporters of 
that measure anticipated, had within 
the year been diametrically the re- 
verse ; and to account for the flagrant 
enormities perpetrated by too many 
of the Combinations that sprung up 
on the repeal, they were forced 
to form a somewhat unsatisfactory 
theory, which would have donemore 
credit to their wisdom and foresight, 
had they suggested it at the time of 
the repeal, or before it, in order to 
warn thie nation of the first disastrous 
consequences likely to result from 
carrying the measure into effect. 
They endeavoured to attribute all 
those enormities to the sudden feel- 
ing of freedom from the tyranny of 
galling and unjust restraints. The 
Combination Laws had long been 
supposed by workmen to weigh 
heavily upon them—to subject them 
to the will of their masters—to keep 
down forcibly and unjustly the poor 
man’s earnings throughout all trades 
—to make them, in short, slaves— 
and their employers tyrants. On 
being—argued Dr Chalmers—sud- 
denly emancipated from unjust con- 
trol, giddy with the intoxication 
of ‘freedom, and thereby prevent- 
ed from calmly consulting their 
own judgment and experience, they 
not only grossly exaggerated to 
themselves the evils which the for- 
mer state of things had so long in- 
flicted on them, but as grossly mis- 
took the means of curing the real 
evils they might have endured. And 
thence all the guilty excesses of 
which combined workmen were 
guilty all over the country on the 
repeal; excesses never again to be 
committed, after that great teacher 
of Political Econemy, Time, shall 
have taught them the folly of attempt- 
ing to alter by force or intimidation 
that order of things founded in the 
very constitution of society. 

Now, whatever truth there may be 
in this — and there is truth—why, it 
may be asked, were such effects, la- 
mentable and disastrous indeed, not 
foreseen and predicted by the advo- 
cates for the repeal? Not only were 
they not foreseen, and not predicted, 
by the advocates for the repeal, but 
all those persons who did foresee, and 
did predict them, ourselves among 
the number, and, on the certainty of 
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such effeets flowing from a repeal 
of the existing laws, opposed that 
measure, were scouted as timid and 
prejudiced adherents to a system of 
slavery and restriction. Goodwill to- 
wards the masters, unanimity and mo- 
deration among the workmen them- 
selves, order, regularity, and indus- 
try in all trades, and, above all, grati- 
tude to their rulers and legislators, 
were the effects, and the sole effects, 
that any enlightened thinker was to 
expect from the repeal: Nota word 
of riots, and robberies, and assaults, 
and homicides, and murders. Every 
thing was to go smoothly, and all 

‘the different interests of capitalists, 
labourers, and consumers, to adjust 
themselves without any violent out- 
breakings, by means of a great law 
constantly operating for the good 
of the whole. 

As far, therefore, as regarded the 
immediate consequences of the re- 
peal of the Combination Laws, the 
supporters of the measure were 
in the wrong, and the opposers of 
the measure were in the right. Had 
the theory proposed to account for 
the evils that followed the repeal been 
proposed to prepare the public mind 
for them before the measure was past, 
more credit would certainly have 
been due to the sagacity of its pro- 
pounders. Their blindness, theretore, 
or ignorance or error, ought greatly 
to have detracted from the weight 
of their authority on the whole ques- 
tion ; and put us on our guard against 
yielding too entire and unqualified 
assent to any of their other reasonings 
built upon a reference to active prin- 
ciples in the human mind, which, in 
this case, they appear either not to 
have understood, or, from undue 
zeal in support of a favourite mea- 
sure, to have given a very false ac- 
count of its probable operation. 

“ The effervescence which has 
followed on that repeal,” said Dr 
Chalmers, “is the natural, and, we 
believe, the temporary effect of the 
anterior state of things. There was 
nothing more likely than that the 
people, when put in possession of a 
power that they felt to be altogether 
new, would take a delight in the 
exercise of it, and break forth into 
misplaced and most extravagant ma- 
nifestations. But if the conduct of 
one party have been extravagant, the 
alarm of the other party we conceive 
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to have been equally extravagant.” 
Here wecannothelp thinking, with all 
respect for Dr Chalmers, that he 
ought to have used more definite 
language in speaking of such a sub- 


ject. Effervescence—is not exactly 
the word that may best express the 
desperate and murderous character 
of many of the proceedings of the 
combined workmen all over England 
—and many parts of Ireland. In 
another part of his disquisition, Dr 
Chalmers calls things by their right 
names—because it was necessary to 
do so to make good his masterly 
argument in favour of the enactment 
of the severest laws against actual 
outrages of the workmen against each 
other. But here he is anxious to 
account for the immediate effects of 
the repeal—and therefore uncon- 
sciously has adopted such terms as 
may render his notion the more 
plausible. The same strong objec- 
tion ought to be made to the ex- 
pression, “if the conduct of the one 
party have been extravagant.” Ex- 
travagance is a somewhat too mild 
word for days, weeks, and months, 
and years’ continued and systematic 
outrage and violence, not unfrequent- 
ly accompanied with bloodshed and 
murder. Nor can we think, however 
mistaken they might be in some things, 
“that the other party were equally 
extravagant,” seeing that their extra 
vagance consisted in an alarm for the 
safety, property, and person, excited 
by the crimes of combinations, that, 
whatever might be the causes of the 
delusion under which they commit- 
ted them, proved by their words 
and their deeds that they were de- 
termined to respect neither property 
nor person, in their wanton and 
violent efforts to disturb the order 
and shake the structure of the com- 
mercial world. 

Dr Chalmers makes use of a sin- 
gularly unhappy illustration of the 
theory by which he would account 
for the “effervescence and extrava- 

ance” of the workmen in their com- 

inations. “The repeal,” ‘says he, 
“‘ of the Combination Laws in Eng- 
land, has been attended with conse- 
quences which strongly remind us 
of the consequences that ensued, 
after the Revolution, from the repeal 
of the game laws in France. The 
whole population, thrown agog by 
their new privilege, poured forth 
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upon the country, and vatiously ac- 
coutred, made war, in grotesque 
and unpractised style, upon the fowls 
of the air and the beasts of the field. 
In a few months, however, the extra- 
vagance subsided, and the people 
returned to their old quiescent habits 
and natural occupations. We feel 
assured, that, in like manner, this 
delirium of a newly awakened faculty 
among our British workmen will 
speedily pass away. They will at 
length become wise and temperate 
in the use of it,’ The two cases had 
no earthly connexion; and how has 
the Doctor’s prophecy been verified 
by events? Circumspice | 

Mr M‘Culloch, in his Essay on 
Wages, says, that “Those who were 
fully aware of the practical operation 
and real effect of the late act, and of 
the feelings it had generated in the 
minds of the workmen, must haye 
been prepared for most of what has 
lately occurred. The violence it did 
to the right feelings of the labouring 
classes, and the oppression to which 
it sometimes gave rise, led them to 
ascribe to it infinitely more power- 
ful influence than it really possess- 
ed.” Here, too, we should have ex- 
pected some more definite proof, 
that previously to the repeal of the 
Combination Laws, the workmen 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
groaned under them—either under 
real evils which the law produced, 
or imaginary evils which it was 
supposed by them to produce. Itis 
perfectly true that the former law 
could not be popular among the 
workmen—but where is the proof 
that it was, and had long been so 
execrated by them—so utterly de- 
tested—and, that it had in many 
cases been made the instrument 
of great oppression? Nothing short 
of utter detestation of any law, 
founded on real and gross grie- 
vances, will serve the purposes of 
this apologetical hypothesis.- Now, it 
is granted, not only in the above pas- 
sage but throughout the Essay, that 
the power given by the Combination 
Law to masters todepress wages had 
always been a bugbear—although in 
the above passage it is also somewhat 
invidiously as well as inconsistently 
said, that sometimes that power had 
been most oppressive. It does not 
therefore seem, on the whole, satis- 
factorily made out, that the many 
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enormities perpetrated by the mem- 
bers of the various combinations were 
to be attributed entirely either to 
“ effervescence or extravagance,” or 
to — in exercising a new faculty, 
or sudden escape from a degrading 
and galling thraldom. To ascribe 
such enormities, either wholly or in 
chief part, to such a cause, even if 
that cause had existed in all the force 
ascribed to it, would not have been 
philosophical ; but still less so was it 
to ascribe them to a cause taken for 
granted—and taken for granted too, 
not only without evidence, but in 
the face of all evidence. 

For while we are far from saying 
that the Combination Laws were 
not in some respects objectionable, 
and, like most other laws, occasional- 
ly mingling injury with benefit, this 
is certain, and allowed on all hands 
to be certain, that they had not ope- 
rated to sink below the proper point 
the wages of the labourers. The 
history of the country, and the expe- 
rience of every one, replied in the 
negative. In good times, many of 
the working men of manufacturing 
and trading places could earn as 
much in five of the working-days of 
the week, as would both support 
their families, and enable them to 
spend the sixth perhaps in idleness 
and dissipation, although we are far 
from saying that they generally did 
so. If in bad times wages were too 
low, this was in general evidently 
owing to the inability of the masters 
to pay more, and not to the Combi- 
nation Laws. Wages had, upon the 
whole, advanced, and the working 
classes at the time were enjoying a 
greater share of the necessaries and 
comforts of life than had been en- 
joyed by those of former generations. 
Now, although all this may not have 
prevented workmen from actually 
believing that they suffered some 

rievance from the Combination 

aws, we think that, allowing them 
to have that degree of intelligence 
which is commonly and rightly at- 
tributed to them, they could not 
possibly have regarded those laws 
with such bitterness of hatred, 
and detestation, and anger, as to 
account for the crimes subsequent 
to the repeal, on the ground which 
Dr Chalmers, Mr M‘Culloch, and 
many others then took. Injuries 
and grievances must be real, galling, 
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grinding, oppressive, and of long es- 
tablishment, before they can account 
for such effects following a repeal by 
which they were suddenly removed 
or redressed, The argument was a 
weak one, and pushed to an absurd 
extent; and we cannot help think- 
ing that some of those who then used 
it so strenuously, felt, from the so- 
phistical shape in which they occa- 
sionally put it, that its strength was 
not so great as in their zeal they 
wished it to be thought. Had they 
felt that it was conclusive and unan- 
swerable, they would have used 

lainer words, and despised the 
feeble and suspicious aid of so many 
delicate circumlocutions. 

We mention those facts, that they 
may be set against those vague and 
indefinite expressions—efiervescence 
—extravagance—delight in the ex- 
ercise of a new faculty, and so forth; 
not that they are to be considered 
as arguments conclusive against the 
ak Those excesses were thus 
written about by writers, who had the 
credit, with many, of having treated 
the subject most liberally, most phi- 
losophically, and most like Political 
Economists. Let those excesses then 
be, without exaggeration, stated; 
let them be attributed to their right 
causes; and then, if such experience 
could indeed be kept out of sight, and 
all the feelings repressed, to which 
it naturally and properly gave rise, 
—let the question be decided by ab- 
stract reasoning, and such principles 
as the science of Political Economy 
does in its present state supply. 

All the world will agree with Mr 
M‘Culloch’s dictum, “ that wages, 
like every thing else, should be always 
left to be regulated by the fair and 
Sree competition [attend to these words 
—fair and free] of the parties in the 
market, and ought never to be con- 
trolled by the interference of the 
Legislature.” All the world will 
agree with Adam Smith, from whom 
that dictum is adopted—“ The pro- 
perty,” says Adam Smith, in a pas- 

‘sage quoted by Mr M‘Culloch for 
the hundredth time—“ which every 
man has in his own labour, as it is the 
original foundation of all other pro- 
perty, so it is the most sacred and 
inviolable. The patrimony of the 


r man lies in the strength and 
dexterity of his hands; and to hin- 
der him from employing this strength 
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and dexterity in what manner he 
thinks proper, without injury to his 
neighbours, is a plain violation of this 


most sacred property.” Now, al- 
though it is well known to all who 
have read the Wealth of Nations, 
that Dr Smith regarded Combination 
Laws with an inimical eye, it is 
equally well known to them, that 
this passage, constantly quoted as it 
has been, on this argument, has 
no reference whatever to the Com- 
bination Laws — but to Corpora- 
tion Laws. It is the law of appren- 
ticeship that he is reasoning against ; 
and he goes on to say, “that itisa 
manifest encroachment upon the just 
liberty both of the workman and of 
those who might be disposed to em- 
ploy him. As it hinders the one from 
working at what he thinks proper 
—so it hinders the others from em- 
ploying whom they may think pro- 
per. To judge whether he is fit to be 
employed, may surely be trusted 
to the discretion of the employers, 
whose interest it so much concerns. 
The affected anxiety of the lawgiver, 
lest they should employ an improper 
person, is evidently as partial as it 
is oppressive.” 

It is, therefore, neither doing jus- 
tice to the subject under discussion, 
nor to the person himself who 
may be discussing it, nor to his 
reader, nor to the illustrious author 
of the Wealth of Nations, to take a 
sentence from one of that great man’s 
arguments on one subject, and trans- 
fer it, without saying so, to another 
—in many—indeed in all essential 
respects—different. 

Thus taking their ground upon 
the authority of Smith—that is to say, 
upon the authority of an aphorism 
applied by him to the decision of a 
different question—some of the most 
eager, and, perhaps, not the least un- 
prejudiced of the reasonersagainst the 
principle of the Combination Laws, 
— taking their ground, we say, on the 
admission that workmen should be 
allowed to dispose of their labour 
in any way they please, and that there 
should be no laws of apprenticeship 
—asked how that could be, so long 
as workmen were prevented from 
concerting with each other the terms 
on which they were to sell it, and 
so long as there were laws against 
Combinations ? Adam Smith’s ob- 
servation applies to the one case, 
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without any exception or qualifica- 
tion. For whatever other arguments 
may be advanced in defence of the 
laws of apprenticeship, or of corpo- 
rate bodies — and there are many— 
still, certainly they do, in some sense, 
interfere with the property which 
every man has in his own labour, and 
revent, under certain circumstances, 
its employment. But Adam Smith 
would not have used the same argu- 
ment against the Combination Laws. 
He fas not used the same argument; 
and for this manifest reason, that the 
combinations among workmen do 
as often interfere with the property 
which every man has in his own la- 
bour, as the laws against them. 

“ To shew,” continued Mr M‘Cul- 
loch, adopting the disjunctive form 
of reasoning, “ that laws against com- 
bination of workmenare unnecessary, 
it has been stated, that the wages 
of any set of workmen who enter 
into a combination for the purpose 
of raising them, must be either, Ist, 
below the natural and proper rate 
of wages in the particular branch of 
industry to which they belong; or, 
2d, that they must be coincident 
with that rate, or above it; and that 
in either case alike, such laws are of 
no avail. 

“In the first place, if wages have 
been depressed below their natural 
level, it is affirmed that the claim 
of the workmen is fair and reason- 
able; and it would obviously be un- 
just and oppressive to prevent them 
from adopting any measures, not in- 
jurious to the just rights of others, 
which they might think best fitted 
to render the claim effectual. Buta 
voluntary combination among work- 
men is certainly in no respect inju- 
rious to any of the rights of their 
masters.” 

Now, two remarks may be made 
on this passage ; and the first is, that 
if there be any truth in Economical 
Science, itis true, thatthereare causes 
in continual operation, tending to 
equalize wages in all employments, 
and to keep wages from remaining 
permanently, or for any consider- 
able time, below the natural level. 
How, then, can it be said that the 
claim of the workman for an advance 
of wages is fair and reasonable, since 
the depression or elevation of wages 
is no more in the power of the em- 
ployers than of the employed, but 
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must depend bs Ta circumstances 
affecting the trade of the country? 
Have the masters the fixing of the 
rate of wages in their own hands ? 
Certainly not. And, should wages 
therefore for atime be very low—that 
is, so low as to reduce the labourer to 
distress— does it follow that they can, 
withoutinjury and injustice to the em- 
ployers of labour, be raised by combi- 
nation? If the labourer thinks that 
his wages are too low, he can go into 
any other employment; but will he 
find wages higher there? He will 
not. Much stress is laid in the above 
paragraph on the words, “ not inju- 
rious to the just rights of others,” 
and on the word, “ voluntary.” 
But are all combinations, that call 
themselves and pretend to be vo- 
luntary, really so? Much intimida- 
tion—much compulsion—much de- 
ception—many arts and artifices, have 
ever been employed in most combi- 
nations—over many of their members; 
and although every body must agree 
with M‘Culloch, when he says “ that 
it is a contradiction and an absurdity 
to pretend that masters have any 
right or title whatever to the ser- 
vices of free workmen, in the event 
of the latter not choosing to accept 
the price offered them for their la- 
bour,” yet there is no contradic- 
tion or absurdity in telling those free 
workmen to carry thei: labour to 
another market—each man being 
left free to judge and act for him- 
self, which he is perhaps more likely 
to be when left to himself, than when 
he has become a member of a com- 
bination, and inspired with the es- 
prit de corps. 

“ No master ever willingly con- 
sents to raise wages,” says Mr M‘% 
Culloch, “and the claim of either 
one or of a few individuals for an 
advance of wages, is likely to be dis- 
regarded, so long as their fellows 
continue to work at the old rates. 
It is only when the whole, or the 

reater part of the workmen belong« 
ing to a particular master, or depart- 
ment of industry, combine together, 
that it becomes the immediate inte- 
rest of the master to comply with 
their demands.” 

This pernicious assertion, we main- 
tain, is indirect contradiction toevery 
established principle ef Political Eco- 
nomy. ‘And Mr M‘Culloch himself 
overthrows his _ reasoning in the 
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very next paragraph. For he says 
truly, “ that the competition on the 
part of the masters will always raise 
wages that have been unduly de- 
pressed, and that it is from not ad- 
verting to this fact, that the influence 
of the Combination Laws, in depress- 
ing wages, has been so very greatly 
exaggerated. If the wages paid to 
the labourers engaged in any parti- 
cular employment, are improperly 
reduced, the capitalists who carry it 
on must obviously gain the whole 
amount of this reduction, over and 
above the common and ordinary rate 
of profit obtained by the capitalists 
engaged in other businesses. Buta 
discrepancy of this kind could not 
possibly continue. Additional capi- 
tal would immediately begin to be 
attracted to the department where 
wages were low and profits high, 
and its owners would be obliged, in 
order to obtain labourers, to offer 
them higher wages. It is certain, 
therefore, that whenever wages are 
unduly reduced in any branch of 
industry, they will be raised to their 
proper level, without any effort on 
the part of the workmen, by the 
mere competition of the capitalists. 
Looking, therefore, to the whole of 
the employments carried on in the 
country, we do not believe that the 
Combination Laws had the slightest 
effect on the average and usual rate 
of profits. In some very confined 
businesses, it is not improbable that 
they may have kept wages ata lower 
rate than they would otherwise have 
sunk to; but if so, then, for that very 
reason, they must have tended equal- 
ly to elevate them in others.” 

All this is perfectly sound doc- 
trine—and by many had it been 
preached long before M‘Culloch’s 
day,—but we do not think that Mr 
M‘Culloch deduces from it the 
soundest conclusions. According to 
his own views here, and they are the 
views of all good Economists, one 
does not see why workmen should 
combine to produce that effect 
which, without their combination, 
will flow from causes already at 
work ! He says, “ that their combi- 
nation may raise their wages sooner” 
—but if so, they will be doing in- 
ury to others—they will manifestly 

e interfering with the operation of 
those general principles, which it is 
the great object of all the advocates 
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of Free Trade to preserve unviola- 
ted,—because, in themselves, they 
do necessarily guard the interests of 
the workmen in all different em- 
ployments. 

But Mr M‘Culloch should have 
stated distinctly what he meant by 
wages being “ depressed below the 
natural and proper rate’”—“ impro- 
perly reduced ”—“ unduly depress- 
ed”—for these are the terms he 
uses—without any farther explana- 
tion. No doubt, if all the masters 
in any one trade were to combine to 
reduce the wages of their workmen, 
in order to raise unduly—, e. above 
the rate of profits in other trades— 
their own profits, any counter com- 
bination to resist it could not be con- 
sidered unjust: but such a case does 
not seem to have been in the wri- 
ter’s contemplation; neither is it 
conceivable that any one master 
could ever hope to succeed in such 
an attempt. If the trade itself were 
depressed, then both profits and 
wages having fallen,the master would 
carry his capital elsewhere, and the 
workmen would do the same with 
their labour. 

It is admitted, that the object of 
the second class of combinations, 
those which take place when the 
wages of the combining workmen 
are already equal to, or above their 
natural and proper rate, is improper 
and unreasonable ; but it is denied 
that this impropriety and unreason- 
ableness furnish any ground for their 
prohibition by law. For, supposing 
that this mass of workmen should oc- 
casionally combine together, still it 
appears “ improbable in the last de- 
gree,” that their combinations should 
ever enable them to obtain from 
their masters more than a due 
share of the produce of their la~ 
bour. That the masters would re- 
sist a demand for any greater por- 
tion is certain; and the slightest 
glance at the relative condition of 
the parties must satisfy every one 
that they cannot fail, in all ordinary 
cases, to succeed in defeating it. 
The workmen always suffer more 
from a strike than the masters. It 
is, indeed, true, as Dr Smith has ob- 
served, “that in the long run they are 
as necessary to their masters, as their 
masters are to them; but this neces- 
sity is plainly far from being so im- 
mediate. The stock and credit of 
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the master is, in almost every in- 
stance, infinitely greater than the 
stock and credit of his labourer ; 
and he is therefore able to maintain 
himself for a much longer time with- 
out their labour, than they can main- 
tain themselves without his wages. In 
all oldsettled and fully peopled coun- 
tries, wages are seldom or never so 
high as to enable labourers to accu- 
mulate any considerable stock ; and 
the moment their scanty funds are 
exhausted, there is necessarily an 
end of the combination, and instead 
of dictating terms, they must accept 
those that are offered to them.” 
Now, granting, for the present, 
all this reasoning to be correct, 
(but that when thus generally put 
it is incorrect—nay, wholly false 
—events, of which none can be 
ignorant, have now indisputably 
proved) to what does it amount ? 
That in a pernicious and unjust 
struggle for higher wages, the work- 
men will ultimately be defeated 
by the masters. It is granted that 
their object was improper and unrea- 
sonable; and it is shewn that in 
their attempts to attain it by combi- 
nation they will be impoverished, 
baffled, and forced, perhaps, at last, 
to accept terms that are too severe. 
Now, might it not be better for all. 
parties, particularly the workmen 
themselves, to prevent, by law, all 
such improper, unreasonable, una- 
vailing, and ruinous combinations ? 
We cannot, therefore, agree with 
this very dogmatical writer, that,when 
workmen enter into a combination 
to enforce an unreasonable demand, 
or to raise wages thatare already up 
to the common level, “ they must 
lose, and can gain nothing, by enter- 
ing into an employment to which 
they have not been bred ; while it is 
equally evident that a small extra 
sum will be sufficient to entice a 
large supply of other labourers to the 
business they have left. All the 
great departments of industry have 
so many closely allied branches, that 
a workman who is instructed in any 
of them, can, without much train- 
ing, readily, and without difficulty, 
apply himself to the others; and thus 
the workmen who had entered into 
the combination, would not only fail 
of their object, and be obliged to re- 
turn to their work, but, owing to the 
influx of other labourers into their 
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business during the period of the 
strike, they would be compelled to 
accept a lower rate of wages than 
they had previously enjoyed.” 
Throughout all this Law it is 
assumed, by far too generally, that 
there is such a close connexion be- 
tween trades, that men can turn ef- 
fectively from one to the other ata 
few days’ notice, or with a few days’ 
preparation. It may be so with a 
few of the clumsier trades ; but, with 
nine of ten, the very opposite is the 
truth. Nor, in the case of a general 
strike, is it, except rarely, in the 
power of the master to employ hands 
from another trade. Indeed, Mr 
M‘Culloch himself was well aware 
of that; and the knowledge of the 
fact led him into a most ludicrous 
blunder in logic. For he says, that, 
in the case of a strike, the work- 
men who enter into a new employ- 
ment must necessarily lose; and 
yet he maintains, that, without loss 
to ‘the employer or the consumer, 
their place may be supplied by 
workmen to whom this business is 
equally new. So that, to make out 
the argument, it is assumed, that 
workmen can turn themselves with- 
out loss to a new trade, and also 
that they cannot. “The Duke of 
Hamilton, and the proprietor of the 
Calder Iron Works, have, by acting 
on that principle, effectually sup- 
pressed a combination among their 
colliers, by bringing other labourers 
into their mines; and though they 
may perhaps lose a little in the first 
instance by the change, there can be 
no doubt that it will, in the end, be 
as advantageous to them, as it is 
sure to be ruinous to the miners who 
are turned out of employment.” 
This is but an indifferent argument 
against Combination Laws. In the 
case of collieries, that seems to be 
possible which in most, certainly 
in many, manufactories is impos- 
sible; but itis scarcely conceivable 
that it can be advantageous to the 
owners of extensive coal-pits to 
work them with new hands—that 
is, workmen who never had been 
in a shaft during their lives. And 
what security is there against these 
workmen combining too, when they 
have learnt all the facile myste- 
ries of the trade? Meanwhile, the 
consumers of coals have been suf- 
fering from the combination, and the 
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miners themselves, it is allowed, are 
ruined. Now if the question simply 
were, Which party suffered most by 
combination, when resisted? Per- 
haps the answer is given, The com- 
biners, who are all ruined. But this 
is not the question. The question 
is—Would it not have been better te 
have had a law, of which the opera- 
tion would have been to hinder the 
miners from bringing ruin on them- 
selves by themselves ? 

Mr M‘Culloch therefore concludes, 
“ For these reasons, we think it im- 
possible that any one who seriously 
considers the subject can resist co- 
ming to the conclusion, that a com- 
bination for an improper object, or 
to raise wages above the proper le- 
vel, must cure itself—that it must 
necessarily and surely bring its 
own destruction along with it.” Now, 
the short and simple answer to that 
is—that in numerous instances the 
evil did not cure itself—and that 
when it does, it is only by the sub- 
stitution of one evil for another—the 
“chastisement”—that is, theruin and 
beggary of the infatuated workmen 
who have combined. That they may 
have deserved to be ruined and beg- 

ared may be very true; but the 

iscussion is not ethical, but econo- 
mical, and we are enquiring into the 
nature and extent of evils which, 
when there are no Combination 
Laws to contro] them, ignorant men 
may bring upon themselves, and 
which, by combination laws, many 
persons are strongly inclined to think 
might have been prevented. 

Mr M‘Culloch then goes on to say, 
that “ a strike must, under all ordina- 
ry circumstances, be a subject of the 
most serious concern to workmen ; 
and the privations to which it una- 
voidably exposes them form a strong 

resumption, that they are honestly 
impressed with a conviction that the 
advance of wages claimed by them 
is moderate and reasonable, and that 
the strike has been forced upon 
them by the improper resistance of 
their masters. Even in those instan- 
ces in which wages are notoriously 
mgr workmen will, in general, 
if they consult their own interests, be 
shy about striking, and will resort to 
it only as a last resource.” 

This passage contains many direct 
contradictions—both to Mr M‘Cul- 
loch’s own doctrines, and to no- 
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torious facts. He has himself al- 
lowed that it is only by competition 
of masters that wages can be raised 
—and he has also admitted that 
workmen are unfortunately igno- 
rant of the principles of Political 
Economy, and ought to be instructed 
in the elements of that science. Then 
how inconsistent to expect from men 
ignorant of their interest that they 
should nevertheless judiciously con- 
sult it! “If they consult their own in- 
terest!” Did thecolliers at the Calder 
Iron Works consult their own interest 
—when they combined to raise wages 
already high, and by combining, 
brought chastisement upon them- 
selves—and got the evil to cure itself 
by reducing them all to ruin? Did the 
Bradford wool-combers consult their 
own interest, when they stood out so 
long, first in insolence of funds, and 
finally instarvation of poverty, against 
their masters, and when on the sound 
of the machinery within the deserted 
mills, they broke up their combina- 
gen, and afraid lest their services 

ight be wholly dispensed with, ac- 
cepted, with sullen gratitude, the 
wages they had spurned, and con- 
tinued to work in fear lest the multi- 
tude of wheels should reduce their 
wages to a pittance? People have 
a strong passion, from nature, to con- 
sult their own interest ; but they of« 
ten do not know how to set about it 
—and it is poor philosopby to think 
of settling a question in Political 
Economy by a common-place moral 
maxim, indifferently understood, and 
worse applied. 

A man of Mr M‘Culloch’s talents 
and knowledge would scarcely have 
written in this way, but from some 
strong prepossession in favour of that 
side of the question which he adopt- 
ed, blinding his better judgment—for 
he admits the existence of many for- 
midable and pernicious combina- 
tions. But then he adds, with that 
extraordinary inconsistency thatruns 
throughout kis whole Essay, “ that 
though we lament the bad use they 
have made of this newly-acquired 
freedom, yet when the universal ig- 
norance of the working classes with 
respect to the circumstances which 
determine the rate of wages are 
taken into account, we do not think 
there is much reason for wonder at 
their conduct!” Now, it is this very 
ignorance against which the Combi- 
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nation Laws were a safeguard; and 
while it exists—what better, what 
other safeguard has society against 
the recurrence of such evils? Would 
it not have been wiser to wait till 


that ignorance was enlightened or 
dispelled ? And what reason have 
we to believe that that period will 
soon arrive? The artisans of Eng- 
land are not an uneducated set of 
men. On the contrary, it is the creed 
of almost all the eminent writers of 
the day, that they are better informed 
by far than the agricultural labourers. 
Still they do not know, it too often 
appears, their own interest, and it 
would be presumption in any writer 
to expect that, after all that has been 
written on the principles regulating 
the rate of wages since the days of 
Adam Smith, and after all the lessons 
of experience which have been read 
to them, that his Jucubrations, how- 
ever excellent, should very soon di- 
rect their understandings to such a 
clear and steady perception of the 
abstract truths of the science as shall 
stand in the room of law, and at 
once teach and induce them to square 
their conduct, under all temptation, 
to the rule of justice and right reason. 

Mr M‘Culloch then asks how Go- 
vernment can interfere in any ques- 
tion respecting the rate of wages that 
may arise between master and work- 
man? “Shall Government,” he asks, 
“apply for information to the masters 
or to the workmen?” He says they 
may as well apply to the workmen, 
for “ that their opinion is just as de- 
serving of attentionas the other;” and 
he says so, immediately after having 
told us that the workmen are in a 
state of total and universal ignorance 
with respect to the circumstances 
that determine the rate of wages ! 

It was remarked some years ago, 
in a paper on this very subject, that 
“ whatever may be the case with an 
individual, a corporate body has no 
rights except what the laws may 
please to give it. Now the workmen 
of a trade form themselves into an 
actual corporation,—obtain the com- 
plete control of labour in that trade 
—fix its price—prohibit all persons 
from being employed who are ob- 
noxious to them—render the capital 
of their former employers useless— 
subject the}poor to severe privations” 
—and finally, bring on themselves, as 
it is on all hands allowed, frequent 
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ruin. It could not be said that the 
colliers at the Iron Calder Works— 
the shipwrights of London—and the 
seamen of Sunderland had a right 
to act as they did act ; but it is 
about such conduct as theirs that the 
question is—and it is not to be set- 
tled by any general maxim about the 
right of property, which, in itself a 
truism, may, in its application, be 
a falsehood. “A criminal act can 
never be generated by the mere mul- 
tiplication of acts that are perfectly 
innocent;” says Mr M‘Culloch — 
meaning thereby to shew, that if one 
man may, without blame, decline 
working at wages he thinks unsatis- 
factory, a hundred may combine to 
do the same. But this is not sound 
Philosophy. For there are many ac- 
tions that change their very nature, 
under varying accompanying cir- 
cumstances—and which, when per- 
formed by one person, are blameless, 
or even praiseworthy—become, when 
performed in concert, very much the 
reverse. Thus it may be very proper 
for the most pious man to take an 
evening walk after divine service, on 
a Sabbath, for the ee of relaxa- 
tion or meditation. But were he to 
collect together all his friends and 
acquaintances in the parish for the 
same purpose, the cavalcade would 
be indecorous, and contrary tothe ob- 
servance of the sacred day. It would 
be so—even if the whole party 
marched along the high-road with 
due regularity and subordination— 
but how much would the spirit of 
each man be necessarily by the very 
aggregation of numbers changed, so 
that, without any overt act, the whole 
party would be vivlating the spirit 
of the Sabbath. But is it not more 
than probable—that, although each 
individual came, or thought he came, 
to meditate or enjoy the calm of 
the day of rest, the entire tone of his 
feelings would be altered—and that 
the conduct—that is, the act of the 
whole—would be the very opposite 
of the conduct or act of any one indi- 
vidual who had been taking his even- 
ing walk by himself, or with his wife 
and children. A workman, of him- 
self leaving his employer and seek- 
ing higher wages elsewhere, is not 
performing the same act, as when in 
league or combination with five 
hundred others. The aim and object 
of the combination is different—the 
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means which it employs to effect 
its object are different—the spirit in 
which it acts is different—and Mr 
M‘Culloch’s maxim or apophthegm 
falls to the ground. 

In our opinion, Mr M‘Culloch has 

ossly exaggerated the bad effect 
of the Combination Laws on the 
spirit of the workmen towards their 
employers—and of the employers 
towards their workmen. “ They 
taught them,” he says, “to believe 
that there was one measure of jus- 
tice for the rich, and another for the 
poor. They consequently set the 
interests and the feelings of those 
two great classes in direct and hos- 
tile opposition to each other; and 
did more to engender hatred be- 
tween the different orders of so- 
ciety—to render the masters des- 
potic and capricious, and the work- 
men idle and turbulent, than can be 
easily conceived or imagined by 
those who are not pretty intimately 
acquainted with the state of society 
in the manufacturing districts. In- 
stead Sra down combinations, 
they had the effect of rendering 
them universal, and to give them a 
dangerous character. For the fair 
and open, though frequently foolish 
and extravagant proceedings of men 
honestly endeavouring to advance 
themselves in society, and to sell 
their labour at the highest price, the 
Combination Laws gave us nocturnal 
meetings, secret cabals, and oaths of 
privacy.” The statement is in part by 
much too highly coloured. That the 
workmen occasionally were irritat- 
ed by laws which they did not under- 
stand, and generally disliked, is cer- 
tainly true ; that their whole tempers, 
dispositions, and state of mind, were 
thus disturbed, agitated, incensed, 
and rendered fierce and savage, is 
what cannot be granted by any one 
intimately acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the working classes in Bri- 
tain. It is all along admitted by Mr 
M‘Culloch, that the Combination 
Laws were in truth harmless—or 
nearly harmless, in as far as the rise 
and fall of wages depended upon 
causes altogether out of the power 
either of workmen or their employ- 
ers long to control. Now, igno- 
rant of political economy as the 
working classes are, and long will 
be, is it not plain, that they never 
do suffer themselves, for a long se- 
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ries of years, and without any abate- 
ment of their feelings, to be exaspe- 
rated by any law, that is not in it- 
self both theoretically unjust, and 
practically "enone ye A law must 


bear upon them and their comforts, 
and pursuits, and pleasures, before 
we can admit that its influence on 
the whole temper and character can 
be such as Mr M‘Culloch has de- 
scribed. There are few such laws 
in this country, but perhaps the 
Game Laws were of that kind; and 
they produced such effects. Many— 
in our opinion, most of the noctur- 
nal meetings alluded to—the oaths of 
privacy—and secret conjurations, 
among the idle, the profligate, and 
the disaffected—were meetings of a 
very different character—for differ- 
ent objects, and for the concert of 
very different means. They were 
meetings of a political character— 
such meetings as will often take 
place, whether there be Combina- 
tion Laws or not, in such a country 
as ours, where, from the very na- 
ture of our prosperity, there must 
be severe fluctuations in the condi- 
tion of the people—where, from the 
very nature of that people, licen- 
tious as well as free, there never 
will be wanting dark spirits to ag- 
gravate distress by disaffection— 
and where, from the nature of our 
civil polity, incendiaries and dema- 
gogues are long suffered to plan 
their nefarious machinations against 
the peace of the poor, rather than 
that Government should, in its anx- 
iety to guard the social blessings we 
enjoy, do in any danger aught to 
violate that liberty which is our 
safeguard while we are good citi- 
zens, and a shield even between the 
agitators of the public peace, and 
the infliction of punishment on po- 
litical crime. 

It is true, that unjust and pernicious 
legislation produces the very crimes 
it cruelly and inexorably punishes. 
But the Combination Laws, how- 
ever objectionable, cannot be spoken 
of by any judicious person, as par- 
taking of that character. The enor- 
mities alluded to must have pro- 
ceeded from causes altogether un- 
connected with Combination Laws. 
Sober, honest, industrious workmen 
do not become drunken, idle, un- 
principled, and profligate, because 
they are exasperated against their 
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masters, by laws leaning too much 


in favour of those masters. Such 
persons may be dissatisfied, and may 
act, under the impulse of occasional 
irritation, more violently than other- 
wise they would have done—but the 
evils we talk of were not the sins 
and crimes of such classes of work- 
men, but they were chiefly the work 
of the thoroughly bad, whom the 
opportunities of the times brought 
forth into warfare, secret and sa- 
vage, against the interests and wel- 
fare of those whom they pretended 
to befriend. 

But, is any man entitled to say, 
from his acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and conduct of the working 
classes, that before the repeal of the 
Combination Laws, they were pos- 
sessed with this sullen or ferocious 
spirit towards their employers? Quite 

e reverse. 

Dr Chalmers, in his Civic Econo- 
my, argues, that masters have little 
or nothing to apprehend from any 
combinations among workmen. He 
speaks of a system of prevention, 
namely, “toengage their labourers for 
a service of months, instead of weeks 
or days, and then to put forth a legi- 
timate strength to compel their ful- 
filment of the stipulated period. To 
make the security more effectual, 
they could hire their workmen in 
separate classes at all separate pe- 
riods, so that, at the worst, it could 
only be a partial, and never a uni- 
versal strike at any one time.” This 
suggestion is not original; neither 
could the plan proposed be carried 
into effect without great difficulty 
and inconvenience, and frequent dis- 
satisfaction on the part either of 
master or workmen, when, owing to 
the alternations in trade, the one or 
the other might be paying or recei- 
ving more or less than the state of 
the trade would, but for the long 
bargain, have of itself caused. The 
plan would be a bad one, and could 
only be resorted to to prevent the 
greater evils of combination. But 
better surely to prevent an evil by 
law, than to attempt it by circuitous, 
clumsy, and, we must say, impracti- 
cable modes of hiring and paying la- 
bourers. 

But the Doctor maintains, that be- 
sides this system of prevention, “such 
is the plenitude of the master’s means 
for the counteraction of his associa- 
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ted workmen, that he can afterwards 
find compensation for any losses 
which he may have sustained by 
the suspension of his works. Mas- 
ters and manufacturers can lay an 
assessment on the wages of the re- 
admitted workmen, or, which is the 
same thing, can take them in again 
upon reduced wages, till they have 
received, by the difference, a com- 
plete indemnification for all that 
they have suffered by the interrup- 
tion of the manufacture.” Nothing 
more easy than to make such an as- 
sertion with all possible seriousness 
and gravity. But is it not surprising 
that Dr Chalmers did not suspect 
that this indemnification was not of 
such easy accomplishment, when he 
himsélf adds, in the very next sen- 
tence, that “ this has often been 
held out as a threat, although we are 
not aware of any instance in which 
it has been put into execution !” 

But Dr Chalmers is determined 
that masters shall not suffer by any 
imaginable combinations, and ad- 
vances the somewhat startling doc- 
trine, “ that in the mere working of 
such a transaction, as a strike amon 
workmen—there does naturally an 
at length cast up a most liberal com- 
pensation, I will not say to each in- 
dividual master, but certainly to the 
general body; so that their interest, 
viewed as a whole, does not suffer 
by it. The master, in truth, is only 
the ostensible, or at most the tem- 
porary sufferer by this conspiracy 
of his workmen ; and if there be any 
sufferer at all in the long run, it is 
not he, but the customer. He loses 
profit for a season; butit is all made 
up to him by,the eventual rise of 
profit that ensues on the production 
of his commodity being suspended. 
This is the well-known effect of a 
general strike among operatives; it 
relieves the overladen market of 
the glut under which it labours, and 
by the time that workmen at length 
give in, the manufacturer enters u 
on what to him is the most enrich- 
ing of all harvests, the harvest of a 
brisk demand upon empty ware« 
houses. ‘These cessations are the 
very calms that not only precede, 
but ensure the gales of prosperity 
that come in between them.” 

Now, suppose this doctrine to be 
sound— it follows, that the loss 
which is generally and universally 
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supposed to fall on the employers 
of workmén from a strike, falls on 
the consumer. What the better is 
society at large of that? The loss is 
incurred—and the main question is, 
not who bears it, but what is its 
amount? But Dr Chalmers has not 
shewn that the additional profits of 
the manufacturer, when the men re- 
turn to work, will more, than com- 
pensate for the loss he sustained by 
the non-employment of his capital 
during the strike. He has merely 
said that profits will rise, because 
there will be a brisk demand on 
empty warehouses—and because 
the cessation of the workmen from 
labour had relieved the overladen 
market of the glut under. which it 
had laboured. But what right has 
Dr Chalmers to assume that the 
overladen marketlhad laboured under 
a glut? It had done no such thing; 
for in most cases, and certainly in 
the cases to which he alludes, the 
strike had taken place when there 
was a great demand, and an inade- 
quate supply, and therefore when 
the workmen were making high wa- 
ges. The very reason why the 
workmenstruck was their knowledge 
of that fact; the knowledge that their 
work was wanted—and therefore 
they would not give it except its 

rice was considerably augmented. 

ad there been a glut in the market, 
the masters would not have com- 
plained of astrike among their work- 
men surely, but they would of them- 
selves have diminished their num- 
ber. 

But it is altogether a mistake to 
think that the profits of the masters 
would be greater in consequence of 
the strike. The demand had not 
been supplied—but after the supply 
again answered the demand, the de- 
mand would not be greater because 
of its former disappointment ofsu 
ply. I do not burn more coals in 
my family this month, because I had 
been obliged to burn fewer the 
month before. I do not wear two 
pair of shoes this month because I 
did not wear out one the month be- 
fore. The consumers are not in- 
creased in number—and their wants 
are the same as before—therefore 
the demand cannot be greater — 
and the master’s profits cannot be 

eater than before the strike. 

herefore there is no compensation 
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provided for him for the loss sus- 
tained during the strike. 


Dr Chalmers confines himself 
solely to what the combiners may 
suffer —and is of opinion with Mr 
M‘Culloch, that great as thatsuffering 
may be, it is better that they should 
be taught by experience than fetter- 
ed by law. “ It is,” he thinks, “al- 
together misplaced and unnecessary 
for Government to meddle with the 
steps of a process that will so surely 
terminate in the very result which it 
can be the only object of Government 
to effectuate.’ That is to say, that it 
is and ought to be indifferent to Go- 
vernment whether the people suffer 
frequent and severe distress, since 
things are so sureto come right again, 
or whether the natural course of trade 
and manufactures, agriculture and 
commerce, be undisturbed, and per- 
mitted to proceed by the directlaws by 
which the interests of all classes are 
regulated and guarded. So confi- 
dent is Dr Chalmers in the sound- 
ness of all his doctrine on this sub- 
ject—that he treats it almost in a style 
of jocularity—and talks of all the 
distress, misery,and vice and wicked- 
ness, that attended the combinations, 
as mere exercises and discipline, and 
schooling which it was advantageous 
to the community that the work- 
ing classes should endure. “ We are 
aware,” says he, “ of the spirit which 
is going forth in succession through 
the manufacturing districts of the 
land. But truly, we contemplate 
the progress of these outbreakings 
with no other feelings, and no other 
anticipations, than we should regard 
the progress of an ambulatory school, 
whose office it is to spread the les- 
sons of a practical wisdom over the 
face of the country, and the peace 
and meekness of wisdom will be the 
inevitable result. In some places 
they have acquired the Jesson, while 
in others they are only learning it. 
The country is still at school upon 
this subject, and it were a pity she 
was not permitted to finish her edu- 
cation.” !2 22 E2!1! 

It is admitted by all, that every 
kind of violence used to force work- 
men into combinations is unlaw- 
ful—and by the new act enacted 
after the repeal of the old law— 
it is punishable—as it is at com- 
mon law. “ The truth is,” says 


Dr Chalmers, most eloquently, “ the 
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truth is, “that the workmen re- 
quire the strongest protection from 
a still more odious and oppressive 
tyranny than that which they so 
often denominated the tyranny of 
their masters, which is apt to spring 
up among themselves. We can con- 
fidently appeal to the experience of 
many workmen, whether they ever 
felt so grievously thwarted and over- 
borne out of their own free choice, 
as by the terrors of their own asso- 
ciation, whose secret and mysterious 
power wielded a far more despotic 
sway over their imaginations than 
ever did the old law in the plenitude 
of all its enforcements. We venture 
to affirm that the dread of ruin to 
their families, and of injury to their 
persons, has been far more frequently 
inspired by their new despotism, 
within these few months, than has 
been done by the statutes against 
combinations among all the working 
classes put together for a whole cen- 
tury. An act for the further protec- 
tion of workmen from this regime of 
terror, so far from even the most dis- 
tant approach toa re-enactment of the 
Combination Laws, would in fact be 
tantamount to a grant of additional 
liberty ; and notwithstanding all the 
clamour and jealousy of the obsti- 
nately disaffected among them, would 
be substantially felt as such by the 
body at large.” 

Nothing can be more justly and 
forcibly said than this; but if such 
conduct be so deserving of the se- 
verest inflictions of the law , so de- 
structive of all freedom, all comfort, 
and consequently so destructive of 
the interests of society, what would 
Dr Chalmers, or any other enlight- 
ened man, say of the crime of dri- 
ving others, against their will, into 
combinations by another kind of 
despotism as dreadful as this—and 
of which the quiet, the simple, the 
sober, the sensitive, the timid; the 
home-loving,and the respectable, are 
in general the victims ? That kind of 
despotism the law, as it now stands, 
cannot punish or prevent; it works 
precisely the same evil that Dr Chal- 
mers so indignantly denouncesas afit 
object of severest punishment. But 
the combinations are still called vo- 
luntary—and every man, forsooth, 
has a right to the disposal of his own 
fe ye Ann Jabour—and under the 

rutal power of such a tyranny he 
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does dispose of it, often to his own 
ruin. The old Combination Law 
guarded workmen against this sort of 
evil, just as thenew law for the protec- 
tion of workmen affects to guard them 
against open and direct violence; 
and if the latter be worthy of Dr 
Chalmers’ most eloquent panegyric, 
or rather, if in his panegyric he 
point out the necessity of imbuing 
the law with a still sterner and more 
unsparing spirit, on what principle 
must we withhold our approbation 
from the old law that had the same 
object in view, and guarded against 
both classes of the evil at once ? 
Not once during the whole of our 
argument, have we mentioned the 
Trades’ Unions. They have re- 
futed the speculations and assertions 
of Mr M‘Culloch and Dr Chalmers, 
with other weapons than ours; and 
have made worse than ridiculous the 
predictions alike of Jay and of cle- 
rical prophet. They have smashed 
all that pseudo-science which was 
sold to them at a penny a-pound, or 
given gratis; their “effervescence 
and extravagance,” eight years and 
more after the recovery of their 
rights, of which the Combination 
Laws had deprived them, has got 
hotter and wilder, and more “gro- 
tesque ;” the “ambulatory schools” 
are in more active motion than 
ever; the country is still attending 
them, even by night; and does Dr 
Chalmers continue to think that “it 
would be a pity she were not per- 
mitted to finish her education ?” 
Some of the aptest scholars—and 
who had made the greatest profi- 
ciency—though not long ago simple 
clod-hoppers, and still given to the 
singing of psalms—have most tyran- 
nically been hindered by a Whig 
Government from finishing their 
education in this country, and ship- 
ed for Botany Bay; though guilt- 
ess, says Mr Roebuck, who bounds 
over an impediment in the way of 
an argument, as his namesake would 
a paling in the season of love— 
though guiltless of either moral or 
legal offence. The punishment does, 
indeed, seem a sorry and savage sub- 
stitution for that of the mild and 
merciful old Combination Law. But 
a fearful field lies before us—and we 
must contemplate it steadily to un- 
derstand and describe it. 
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XPH A’EN ZYMITOLIQ KTAIKQN MEPINIZXOMENAQN 
AKQ AEHTIAAONTA KA@HMENON OINOITIOTAZEIN. 





a 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nor TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
Burt GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 


And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


| Scune— Tent in the Fairy’s Cleugh—Nortu and the Recistrar lying on the 
brae. (In attendance, AMBrose and his Tail.) 


REGISTRAR. 
“ The day is placid in its going, 
To a lingering stillness bound ; 
Like a river in its flowing— 
Can there be a softer sound ? ” 

What, my dear North! Can’t I waken you from your reverie even by a 
stanza of your own bard—Wordsworth ? Hollo! are you asleep, you old 
somnolent sinner? (Shouting through the hollow of his hands into North’s 
ear.) Nay, youmust be dead. That posture grows every hour more alarm- b 
ing, and if this be not death, why then | pronounce it an admirable imita- 
tion. Laid out! Limb and body stiff and stark as a winter clod—mouth 
open—eyes ditto, and glazed like a window-pane in frost. How white his 
lips! And is there no breath ? ( Puts his pocket mirror to North’s mouth.) 

ank heaven it dims—he lives! North, I say again, you old somnolent 
sinner, “ awake, arise, or be for ever fallen |” 

NorTH (motionlessly soliloquizing in a dream). 

Never in this well-wooded world, not even in the days of the Druids, 
could there have been such another Tree! It would be easier to suppose 
two Shakspeares. 

REGISTRAR. 
Sleeping or waking—always original. J must let the bald-headed bard 
enjoy a little while longer his delusion. (Pats North on the forehead.) 


, at a pile! 
NORTH. 
Yet have I heard poopie say itis far from being a large Tree. A small 


one it cannot be with a house in its shadow. An unawakened house that 
looks as if it were dreaming! True, ’tis but a cottage—a Westmoreland 





cottage— 

REGISTRAR. 

The buck is at the Lakes. 

' NORTH: 

But then it has several roofs shelving away there in the lustre of love- 
liest lichens-——— 

: REGISTRAR. 


“ And apt alliteration’s artful aid.’ Yet methinks such affectations are 
beneath the dignity of his genius. Kit, you’re a conceited callant. 
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NORTH. 

Each roof with its own assortment of doves and pigeons pruning their 
plumage in the morning pleasance. 

REGISTRAR. 

Again? Poo—poo—on such prettinesses, North. 

NORTH. 

The sun is not only a great genius, but what is far better, a good Chris« 
tian. 

REGISTRAR. 

That’s not so much amiss by way of an obs. 

NORTH. 

Now is he rising to illuminate all nature ; yet in his universal mission, so 
far from despising this our little humble dwelling, God bless his gracious 
countenance ! he looks as if for it and for us he were bringing back the 
beautiful day from the sea. 

REGISTRAR. 

The habits and customs of our waking life we carry along with us into 

dream-land. The Unit calls himself Us. 


NORTH. 
O sweetest and shadiest of all Sycamores—— 
REGISTRAR, 
Incurable. 
NORTH. 


——we love thee beyond all other Trees—bdecause thou art here! May we 
be buried below thee, and our coffin clasped by thy roots—“and curst be 
he who stirs our bones!” 

REGISTRAR. 

Again—our bones. Indeed there is little else of him now. The ana- 
tomie vivante would find it difficult to be much more of a skeleton were he 
a corpse. Yet he is a true Scotchman—for his bones are raw. Could it be 
—as tradition reports—that he was once inclining to corpulency—“ like two 
single gentlemen rolled into one!” All the fat has melted in the fire of 
his genius—gone “like snaw aff a dyke”—and the dyke itself “a rickle o” 
stanes !” 

NORTH. 

Yet have we lived, all our lives, in the best silvan society—we have the 
entrée of the soirées of the Pines, the Elms, the Ashes, and the Oaks, the 
oldest and highest families in Britain. 

REGISTRAR. 
The old Tory! Aristocratical in his dwawms! 
NORTH. 

Nor have they disdained to receive us with open arms, when, after having 
been “absent long and distant far,” we have found them again on our re- 
turn to park or chase, as stately as ever among the groupes of deer! 

REGISTRAR. 

In Mar-Forest—with the Thane. 

NORTH. 

But with this one single Tree—this sole sweet Sycamore—are we in love. 
Yet so spiritual is our passion, that we care not even ifit be unreturned ! 

REGISTRAR. 
In the Platonics. 
NORTH. 

Self-sufficient for its own happiness is our almost life-long affection, 
pure as it is profound—no jealousy ever disturbs its assured repose. Suz 
may hold dalliance with all the airs and lights and shadows of heaven— 
may open her bosom to the thunder-glooms—take to her inmost heart, in 
its delirious madness the shivering storm. 

REGISTRAR. 

Wee could have thought there was so much imagination left within those 

temples 


“His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare!” 
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NORTH. 

Oh! blessed is the calm that breathes over all emotions inspired by the 
beauty of lifeless things! Love creates delight that dies not till she 
dies; and then, indeed, dead seems all the earth. But wherever Love 
journeys—aye, be it through the Great Desert—before her feet “ Beauty 
pitches her tents.” And oh! how divine their slumber—of Love in the 
arms of Beauty—by the Palm-tree Well ! 


854 





REGISTRAR. 
What a pity the creature never wrote in verse! 
NORTH. 
Alas! not so with Love—when Love, a male spirit—— 
REGISTRAR. 
That’s heterodox, old boy—seraphs are of no sex. 
NORTH. 
——is in love with the fairness of a Thing with life-—— 
REGISTRAR. 
A Thing with life! 
NORTH. 


——how often is the imagination alarmed, as by the tolling of a bell in the 
air for some unknown funeral; and while it knows not why, the whole 
region, even but now bathed in day, grows night-like! and the heart is 
troubled. 

REGISTRAR. 

Aye—aye—my dear friend, I too have felt that, for, gay as I am, North, 
to the public eye, you know, Kit, that I have had my sorrows. 

NORTH. 

That virgin, Heaven may have decreed, shall be the wife of your dearest 
foe. -O! the cruel selfishness of Love’s religion! That fear is worse than 
the thought evenof her death! Rather than see her walking all in white, 
and with white roses in her hair, into the church, leaning on ‘hat arm, her 
fair face crimsoning with blushes at the altar, as if breathed from the sha- 
dow of a rosy cloud, Love would see her carried, all in white, with white 
roses in her hair then too, towards that hole in the churchyard—a hole 
into which distraction has crowded and heaped all that is most dismal on 
this side of hell—her pale face—though that he dares not dream of—yel- 
lowing within her coffin. 

REGISTRAR. 

Nay, that’s too much—hang me if I can stand that—ne guid nimis, North 
—and for having made me blubber, you shall have your face freshened, my 
lad, with the Wood-burn. 

(Runs down to the Wood-burn, fills his hat to the brim, and dashes the 
contents into the face of the Dormant.) 
NoRTH (starting up in a splutter.) 

Whew! a water-spout! a water-spout. Sam! Sam! Sam! Where are 

you, First Samuel ? 


REGISTRAR. 
What’s all this ? 
NORTH. 
A mystery, Sam. Nota cloud in the sky—yet, look here—— 
REGISTRAR. 


A mystery indeed! Never till this day beheld I the beau-ideal of a 
drowned rat. 
NORTH (musing.) 
There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy, Samuel. 


REGISTRAR. 
My philosophy! I make no pretensions to philosophy—but won't you 
walk into the Tent, and change yourself, sir. 
NORTH. 
A Scotticism, Sam, a palpable Scotticism. No—I will never change my- 
self; but to the last be Christopher North. Ah, Sam! I am up to your 
tricks; but was it kind—was it fair, to steal upon my s)umbers so, and take 
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advantage of my sleeping innocence? “I had a dream, yet ’twas not all 
a dream.” I thought I was at Windermere, beneath the shadow of the 
sycamore, and that for me, and for me alone, 


“ Jocund Morn 
Stood tiptoe on yon rosy mountain’s head.” 


REGISTRAR. 

And here we are in the Fairy’s Cleugh, among the mountains of —— 

NORTH. 

Peebles-shire, Dumfries-shire, Lanarkshire, for here all three counties 
get inextricably entangled ; yet in their pastoral peace they quarrel not for 
the dominion of this nook, central in the hill-heart, and haunted by the Silent 
People. 

REGISTRAR. 
You do not call us silent people! Why, you out-talk a spinning-jenny, 
and the mill-clapper stops in despair at the volubility of your speech. 
NORTH. 
Elves—Sam—Elves. Is it not the Fairy’s Cleugh? 
s REGISTRAR. 

And here have been “ little feet that print the ground.” But I took them 

for those of hares—— 


NORTH. , 
These, Sam, are not worm-holes—nor did Mole the miner upheave these 
pretty little pyramids of primroses—for these, Sam, are all Fairy pa- 
laces—and yonder edifice that towers above the Lady-Fern—therein now 
sleeps—let us speak low, and disturb her not—the Fairy Queen, waiting 
for the moonlight—and soon as the orb shews her rim rising from behind 
ee ea raed to the ring will she be gliding with all the ladies of her 
ourt—— 


REGISTRAR. 
And we will join the dance—Kit—— 
' NORTH. 
Remember—then—that I am engaged to—— 
REGISTRAR. 
So am I—three-deep. 
NORTH. 
Do you know, Sam, that I dreamed a dream ? 
REGISTRAR. 
You cannot keep a secret, for you blab in your sleep. 
NORTH. 


Aye—both talk and walk. But I dreamed that I saw a Fairy’s funeral, 
and that I was myself a fairy. 


REGISTRAR. 
A warlook. 
NORTH. 
No—a pretty little female fairy, not a span long. 
REGISTRAR. 
Ha! ha! ha! 
NORTH. 


And they asked me to sing her dirge, and then I sang—for sorrow in 
sleep, Sam, is sometimes sweeter than any joy—ineffably sweet—and thus 
comes back wavering into my memory the elegiac strain. 


THE FAIRY’S BURIAL. 


Where shall our sister rest ? Not to those white lips cling 
Where shall we bury her ? Smiles or caresses ! 

To the grave’s silent breast Dull is the rainbow wing, 
Soon we must hurry her ! Dim the bright tresses ! 

Gone is the beauty now Death now hath claimed his spoil— 
From her cold bosom ! Fling the pall over her! 

Down droops her livid brow, Lap we earth’s lightest soil, 


Like a wan blossom! ’ Wherewjth to cover her! 
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Where down in yonder vale Here let the fern grass grow, 
Lilies are growing, With its green drooping ! 
Mourners the pure and pale, Let the narcissus blow, 
Sweet tears bestowing ! O’er the wave stooping! 
Morning and evening dews Let the brook wander by, 
Will they shed o’er her ; Mournfully singing ! 
Each night their task renews Let the wind murmur nigh, 
How to deplore her ! Sad echoes bringing! 


And when the moonbeams shower, 
Tender and holy, 
Light on the haunted hour 
Which is ours solely, 
Then will we seek the spot 
Where thou art sleeping, 
Holding thee unforgot 
With our long weeping! 


AMBROSE (rushing out of the Tent). 
Mr Tickler, sirs, Mr Tickler! Yonder’s his head and shoulders rising 
over the knoll—in continuation of his herald the rod. 
NORTH (savagely). 
Go to the devil, sir. 
AMBROSE ( petrified). 
Ah! ha! ha! ah! si—sir—pa—pa—pard— 
NORTH (unmollified ). 
Go to the devil, I say, sir. Are you deaf? 
AMBROSE (going, going, gone). 
I beseech you—Mr Registrar 
NORTH (grimly). 
“ How like a fawning publican he looks !” 
REGISTRAR. 

A most melancholy example of a truth I never believed before, that poe- 
tical and human sensibility are altogether distinct—nay, perhaps incompa- 
tible! North, forgive mg (Worth grasps the Crutch); but you should be 
ashamed of yourself—nay, strike, but hear me ! 

NORTH (smiling after a sort). 

Well—Themistocles. 





REGISTRAR. 

You awaken out of a dream-dirge of Faery Land—where you, by force 
of strong imagination, were a female fairy, not a span long—mild as a mu- 
sical violet, if one might suppose one, “ by a mossy stone half-hidden to the 
eye,” inspired with speech. 

NORTH. 
I feel the delicacy of the compliment. 
REGISTRAR. 

Then you feel something very different, sir, I assure you, from what I 
intended, and still intend, you shall feel; for your treatment of my friend 
Mr Ambrose was shocking. 

NORTH. 
I declare on my conscience, I never saw Ambrose ! 
REGISTRAR. 
ea aggravate your folly by falsehood! Then are you a lost man— 
and 
NORTH. 
I thought it a stirk staggering in upon me at the close of a stanza that—— 
: REGISTRAR, 

And why did you say “sir?” Nay—nay—that won’t pass. From a fe- 
male fairy, not a span long, “and even the gentlest of all gentle things,” 
you suffer yourse)f to transform you into a Fury six feet high! and wan- 
tonly insult a man who would not hurt the feelings of a wasp. 

NoRTH (humbly). 


I hope I am not a wasp. 
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REGISTRAR. 

I hope not, sir; but permit me, who am not one of your youngest friends, 
to say toryou confidentially, that you were just now very unlike a bee. 

noatH (hiding his face with both his hands). 

All sting—and no honey. Spare me, Sam. 

REGISTRAR, 

I will. But the world would not have credited it, had she heard it with 
her own ears. Are you aware, sir, that you told Mr Ambrose “to go to 
the devil ?” 

NORTH (agitated). 

And has he gone? 

REGISTRAR (beckoning on Ambrose, who advances). 

Well, Ambrose ? 

NORTH. 

Ambrose! do you forgive me ? 

AMBROSE ( falling on one knee). 

No—no—no—my dear sir—niy honoured master-—— 

NORTH. 
Alas! Ambrose—I am not even master of myseif. 
AMBROSE. 

It was all my fault, sir. I ought to have looked first to see if you were 
in the poetics. Such intrusion was most unpardonable—for (smiling and 
looking down) shall mere man obtrude on the hour of inspiration—when 


“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Glances from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, turns them to shape, 
And gives to airy nothin 

A local habitation and a name !” 


REGISTRAR, 
Who suffers, Ambrose ? 


AMBROSE. 
Shakspeare, sir. Mr Tickler! Mr Tickler! Mr Tickler! (catching up his 
voice) Mr Tick—— 
REGISTRAR. 
Yea—verily—and ’tis no other ! 
TICKLER (stalking up the brae—rod in hand—and creel on his shoulder—with 
his head well laid back—and his nose pretty perpendicular with earth and sky.) 
Well—boys—what’s the news? And how are you off for soap? How 
long here? Ho! ho! The Tent. 
NORTH. 
Since Monday evening—and if my memory serve me right, this is either 
Thursday or Friday. Whence, Tim? 
TICKLER. 
From the West. But is there any porter ? 
AMBROSE (striving to draw). 
Aye—aye—sir. 
TICKLER, 
You may as well try to uproot that birk. Give it me. (Puts the bottle 
between his feet—stoops—and lays on his strength.) 
REGISTRAR (jogging NORTH). 
Oh! for George Cruikshank ! 
TICKLER (loud explosion and much smoke). 
The Jug. 


AMBROB8E. 
Here, sir. 
TICKLER (teeming). 
Brown stout. The porter’s in spate. Tus Queen! , 


OMNES. 
Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra!] hurra! hurra! hurra! 
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AMBROSE. 
Hip—hip—hip— 
REGISTRAR. 
Hush ! ; 
TICKLER. 


Hech! That draught made my lugs crack. Oh! Kit—there was a grand 
ploy at Paisley. 
NORTH. 
Since Gordon was not to be the man, I rejoice in Sandford. 
TICKLER. 

Dan dang the Radicals all into the dirt. The lad has spunk, Kit—is 
eloquent—and will do. He did not leave Crawfurd the likeness o’ a dowg.’ 
NORTH, 

I hope he left Douglas the likeness of a gander. 

TICKLER, 

Scarcely. John waddled away, with his disconsolate dowp (Anglice, 
dolp) sweeping the dust from the plainstones so clean, that he left behind 
him no print of his splay web-feet. He could not so much as cry quack. 
His plight was so piteous, that the brown-duffied damsels at the mouths of 
closes absolutely shed tears. The cligue accompanied him past the Aber- . 
corn Arms—I speak of what I saw—for I was leaning over some pretty 
dears who filled the bow-window—and he did his best to look magnifique, 
the — at the head of his goslings—but it would not do. Once he pau- 
sed before a pretty large mob of small raggamuffins, as if he would address 
them in his native lingo—but his opened bill gave but a gasp, as if the iron 
hand of adversity clutched his neck—and all he uttered was a hiss. 

NORTH. 

Poor payment to his supporters. 


REGISTRAR. 
His bill—at sight. 
AMBROSE (laughing). 
Very good, Mr Registrar—very pred. The wittiest of the witty are you, 
sir—but, pardon me—nature gave Ambrose a quick sense of the ludicrous— 


REGISTRAR. 1 
And of the pathetic. 
NORTH. 
Waddled he, think ye, Tickler, all the way from Cross to Cross ? 


TICKLER. 

The story ran that he took rest and refuge on the top of the Cheap-and« 
Nasty. 

NORTH. 

On the road are there no pools ? 

TICKLER, 
~y one; and in he went. ’Twas thick and slab—and he came out green 
mud. 
NORTH. 
After dinner shall dedicate to him a voluntary and extemporaneous song. 
TICKLER. 

No. Now’s the time. I shall save you the trouble, Kit—for I have an 
elegy in my pocket. You know Burns’s fine lines, written among the ruins 
of Lincluden Abbey. My genius is original, and I scorn to imitate even 
rare Rab—but taking a solitary stroll the evening after the election, through 
a scene that used to be a favourite haunt of mine of old, I know not how 
it happened, but Rab’s lines came into my mind—and sitting down on a 
tombstone, I saw a Vision. 

AMBROSE (pale). 

A ghost, sir ? 

TICKLER. 

Aye, Brosey—a ghost. You are a topping elocutionist, Ambrose, and I 
would gladly request you to recite. But my MS. is very cat-paw-ish— 


and, besides, poets like to tip off their verses trippingly from their own 
tongues ; so here goes— 
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THE GHOST OF THE GANDER. 


** Alas, poor ghost! ” 


Through Glasgow’s fair town, in the dead of the night, 
As homeward I went on my way, 
Each star in the heavens shone beauteous and bright, 
And the goddess in mantle of silvery light 
Held her gentle and lady-like sway. 


By the church of St Muneo I silently pass’d, 
And thought on the days that are gone, 

And how long any church might be likely to last 

In the new Reformation that’s coming so fast— 
When the bell of the steeple toll’d ong! 


And the sound of that dismal and deafening bell 
Was hardly yet out of mine ear, 
When there suddenly rose a strange, ominous smell, 
And ’twas fearful to think, but too easy to tell, 
That rHe Guost or THE GANDER was near ! 


And lo! the fat Phantom—the Spectre was there ! 
My nerves they are none of the best— 
But I mutter’d my shortest and readiest prayer, 
And, holding my nose with particular care, 
I gazed on the Goose of the West. 


Oh! how changed, since the day when he carried the prize, 
Was his carcass, all blister’d and bare! 

Yet, changed as he was, you might still recognise 

Some features of more than unnatural size, 
And THE BADGE he continues to wear. 


*Twas asad and a sorrowful thing to behold 
The featherless spirit of woe, 

As standing before me he shiver’d with cold, 

Yet thought with affright of his a of old, 

When by Ambrose he first was laid low! 


And while all now was hush’d in a stillness profound, 
*Twas dismal and doleful to hear 

The Phantom, with voiceof a tremulous sound, 

As he pour’d forth his griefs to the echoes around, 
Unconscious that mortal was near. 


“ Oh! hard is my lot,” did the Gander exclaim, 
“ Cut off in my prowess and pride, 
While Glasgow, fair Glasgow, the scene of my fame, 
Makes a jest of my fate—and my well-earned name 
Is the sport both of Carr and of Ciypg! 


“J might have my frailties—but oh! was it meet 
That my merits should thus be forgot ? 
And that here I should stand—for alas for my seat !— 
An example of honest ambition’s defeat 
By a foul and unnatural plot! 


“* My place in our National Council of Geese 

I almost had reckoned secure ; 
And oft did I thinkhow my fame would increase, 
And inferior gabbling all suddenly cease— 

When the Gander advanced on the floor! 
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“ But, visions of grandeur and glory, farewell ! 
My spirit, disturb’d and distrest, 
To the owls and the echoes the story must tell— 
How formerly flourish’d and recently fell 
The unfortunate Goose of the West.” 





It ceas’d; and surprised, as I surely well might, 
I thought, as I went on my way, 

That the very next morning to Hiszerr I’d write 

How thus I had learnt from a spirit of night 
That “every Goose has his day!” 


OMNES. 
Alas! poor ghost! 
AMBROSE. 
He! he! he! he! 
REGISTRAR. 


I wonder, sir, you do not pitch your tent—take up house—all the sum- 

mer months among the hills or mountains. 
NORTH. 

For an old man, Sam, fondish of literature, nothing like a suburban sum- 
mer residence like the Lodge. I confess I cannot be now without a glance 
at the new publications—and you cannot get that in rural retirement. A 
well-chosen library, consisting of the same everlasting books, aggravates the 
wretchedness of a wet day in the country—and it is desirable that the 
key of the room be lost, or something incurably wrong with the lock. The 
= who reads only all the best authors is sure to have a most unmeaning 

ace. 
REGISTRAR, 

I would rather read all the worst. 

TICKLER. 

That you might have a countenance beaming with eo». oma Members 
of Parliament seem to read no books at all. I know no jabber so sickening 
as jabber about “the House.” A puppy of a Representative conceives all 
human knowledge confined to “a fle to of the whole House,”—to 
which he believes all things under the sun have been “ referred,’—or made 
the subject of a“ motion.” He loses his seat, sings small, and for the rest 
of his life-—— 

REGISTRAR. 

Is asumph. For a year or two he is occasionally heard intimidating one 
of the Seven young men with “ when I was in Parliament ;” but people 
above the salt look incredulous or contemptuous, and the guondam states- 
man restricts himself on “ Divisions” to his poor wife. 

NORTH. 

No politics, Sam. Pray, did either of you ever read the Solitary, a 
poem, in Three Parts, by Charles Whitehead ? 

™ BOTH. 

0. 


NORTH. 

It is full of fine thoughts and feelings, and contains some noble descrip- 
tions. Some of the stanzas committed themselyes to my memory—and 
I think I can recite three, suggested by the quiet of this scene—for they 
are pregnant with tempest. 


** As when, of amorous night uncertain birth, 
The giant of still noontide, weary grown, 
Crawls sultrily along the steaming earth, 
And basks him in the meadows sunbeam-strown, 
Anon, his brow collapses to a frown, 
Unto his feet he springs, and bellows loud, 
With uncouth rage pulls the rude tempest down, 
Shatters the woods, beneath his fury bow’d, 
And hunts the frighted winds, and huddles cloud on cloud. 
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“ Nor rests, but by the heat to madness stung, 
With headlong speed tramples the golden grain, 
And, at a bound, over the mountains flung, 
Grasps the reluctant thunder by the mane, 
And drags it back, girt with a sudden chain 
Of thrice-brac’d lightning ; now, more fiercely dire, 
Slipt from its holds, flies down the hissing rain ; 
The labouring welkin teems with leaping fire 
That strikes the straining oak, and smites the glimmering spire. 


‘* And yet at length appeas’d he sinks, and spent, 
Gibbers far off over the misty hills, 

And the stain’d sun, through a cloud’s jagged rent, 
Goes down, and all the west with glory fills; 
A fresher bloom the odorous earth distils, 

A richer green reviving nature spreads, 
The water-braided rainbow melting, spills 

Her liquid light into the air, and sheds 

Her lovely hues upon the flowers’ dejected heads.” 


REGISTRAR. 
You have a miraculous memory, sir. 
NORTH. 

I have indeed. I can remember nothing that does not interest me—and 
months of my existence in every year now, Sam, are a blank. That fa- 
culty called Recollection, in me is weak. When I try to exert it, I seem 
to “ hunt half a-day for a forgotten dream.” But the past comes upon me 
in sudden flashes—without active will of my own—and sometimes one 
flash illuminates the whole mental horizon, and lo! lying outspread be- 
low what was once a whole present world. No idea of past time dis- 
tinguishes it as a dream—lI am, as it were, born’ again—Heaven and earth 
re-created—and with the beautiful vision, believed to be a reality, is blended 
the burning spirit of youth. 

- REGISTRAR. 
That is Imagination, sir—Genius—not Memory. 
NORTH. 

No, Sam, it is neither Memory, nor Imagination, nor Genius, but a mys- 
terious re-revelation—made not by but to my soul—the same as happens to 
all men in sleep. 

REGISTRAR. 
Is it true, sir, that you have by heart all Spenser’s Faéry Queen ? 
NORTH. 

As great a lie as ever was uttered. But thousands and tens of thousands 

of small poems lie buried alive in my mind; and when I am in a perfectly 

eaceful mood, there is a resurrection of the beautiful, like flocks of flowers 
issuing out of the ground, at touch of Spring. I am in a perfectly peaceful 
mood now. And since you like to hear me recite poetry, my dear Regis- 
trar, I will murmur you a few stanzas, that must have committed them- 
selves to my memory, for I feel assured I did not write them, yet I have 
no recollection of them—mind that word—and perhaps they will take their 
flight now, like a troop of doves that on a sudden are seen wheeling in 
the sunshine, and then melt away from the eye to be seen nevermore. 


Come forth, come forth! it were a Scatter’d about the deep blue sky, 


sin In white and flying clouds, 
To stay at home to-day ! Some bright brief rains are all that 
Stay no more loitering within, lie 
Come to the woods away! Within those snowy shrouds. 
The long green grass is filled with 
flowers, Now, look!—our weather-glass is 
The clover’s deep dim red spread— 
Is brighten’d with the morning _ The pimpernel, whose flower 
showers, Closes its leaves of spotted red 


That on the winds have fled. Against a rainy hour, 
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That first pale green is on the trees; 
That verdure more like bloom; 
Yon elm-bough hath a horde of bees, 

Lured by the faint perfume, 


The cherry orchard flings on high 
Its branches, whence are strown 

Blossoms like snow, but with an eye 
Dark, maiden, as thine own! 


As yet our flowers are chiefly those 
Which fill the sun-touch’d bough, 

Within the sleeping soil repose— 
Those of the radiant brow. 
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But we have daisies, which, like love 
Or hope, spring everywhere ; 

And primroses, which droop above 
Some self-consuming care. 


So sad, so spiritual, so pale, 
Born all too near the snow, 

They pine for that sweet southern 

ale, 

Which they will never know. 

It is too soon for deeper shade ; 
But let us skirt the wood, 

The blackbird there, whose nest is 

made, 
Sits singing to her brood. 





These pleasant hours will soon be flown; 
Love! make no more delay— 

I am too glad to be alone, 
Come forth with me to-day! 


AMBROSE: 
Dinner on the table, sir. 
NORTH. 
As my old friend Crewe—the University Orator at Oxford—concludes 
his fine poem of Lewesdon Hill— 


“ To-morrow for severer thought, but now 
To dinner, and keep festival to-day.” 


SCENE IL—( Time, Four o’ Clock.) 

Scene changes to the interior of the Tent. DinnErn—Salmon— Turbot— Trout 
— Cod— Haddocks — Whitings— Turkey — Goose— Veal-pie — Beefsteak 
ditto—Chicken—Ham—Tue Rounp—Damson, Cherry, Currant, Gro- 
zet (this year’s) Tarts, §c. §c. Sc. Se. §e. Se. Fe. Fe. Fe. He. He. Fe. 


SCENE IIL—( Time, Five o’ Clock.) 

Without change of place. Dessert—Melons— Grapes—Grozets—Pine- 
Apples—Golden Pippins—New- Yorkers—Filberts — Hazels. — Winrs— 
Champagne — Claret—Port—Madeira— Cold Punch in the Dolphin— 
GLENLIVET IN THE Tower OF BaBEL— Water in the Well. 

NORTH. 
Ambrose, tuck up the tent-door. Fling it wide open. 
[AmBROSE Jets in heaven. 
REGISTRAR. 
“ Beautiful exceedingly !” 
NORTH. 

Ne’er before was tent pitched in the Fairy’s Cleugh! I selected the 
spot, gents, from a memory, where lie many thousand worlds—great and 
small—and of the tiny not one sweeter, sure, than this before our eyes! 

REGISTRAR. 

I wonder how—by what fine process—you chose! Yet, why, might I ask 
my own heart—why now do I fix on one face—one form—and see but 
them—haunted as my imagination might be with the images of all the love- 
liest in the land! 

TICKLER. 

Sam! you look as fresh asa daisy. 

NORTH. 

That is truly a vista. Those hills—for we must not call them mountains 
—how gently they come gliding down from the sky, on each side of the 
vale-like glen !—— 

. REGISTRAR. 
Vale-like glen! Thank you, North—that is the very word. 
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NORTH. 
——separated but by no wide level of broomy greensward—if that be 
a level, broken as you see it with frequent knolls—most of them rounded 
softly off into pastures, some wooded, and here and there, one with but a 
single tree, the white-stemmed, sweet-scented birk—— 
REGISTRAR. 


Always lady-like with her delicate tresses, however humble her birth. 
NORTH. 
Should we say that the “ spirit of the scene” is silvan or pastoral ? 
REGISTRAR. 
Both. 
NORTH, 
Sam! how is it I see no sheep ? 
REGISTRAR, 


Sheep and lambs there must be many—latent somewhere; and I have 
often noticed, sir, a whole green region without a symptom of life, though 
I knew that it was not a store-farm, and that there must be some hundred 
scores of the woolly people within startling of the same low mutter of the 
thunder-cloud. 

NORTH. 
How soon a rill becomes a river! 
REGISTRAR. 

A boy a man! 

NORTH. 

That is the source of the Woodburn, Sam, that well within five yards of 
our tent. 

REGISTRAR. 

How the Naiad must be enjoying the wine-cooler! Imbibing—inhali 
the aroma, yet returning more than she receives, and tinging the taste o 
ag “+; ees claret—vintage 1811—with her own sweet breath! 

ose 


Albert Cay’s. 


NORTH. 


REGISTRAR. 
Listen, lads—al] around, and above, 
Sounds that are silence to the ear.” 


I see no insects, yet the air lowly hums—that ground-breath must be that 
of the grass growing—of the soft unfolding of many millions of flowers— 
bees utter not a word at their work, but murmur as they fly, for the music 
is in their wings—yet coming and going, the wilderness can scarcely hear 
them, for ’tis only when careering round and round some strange object 
that the creatures make much noise. Seldom have I seen so far and high up, 
80 soon in the season, such splendid moths. But of all life, theirs is the 
most entirely divested of sound. Fine-ear himself could not have heard 
that lovely one alight on the stene—still and steady the living speck as a 
weather-stain, yet shut your eyes a few moments—look, and it is gone ! 
NORTH. 
“ Oh many are the poets that are sown 
By nature!” 


and thou, dear Sam, art of the number; but “ wanting the accomplishment 
of verse.” 
REGISTRAR. 

I occasionally amuse myself with a metrical version from the Greek ; 
and I hope to send you a trifle or two for your next Anthology. We scho- 
Jars in England liked those articles very much indeed ;—you should ree 
sume the series. Here is a silly thought from Eubulus. 

TICKLER. 

Eubulus! Give us the Greek, Sam. 

REGISTRAR. 
T ptis yep movovs repaarigers iryrspavrve 
Tels w P povovios Tov pety wyselecs eve. 
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‘Ov mpa'ror ixmivoves voy ds Devrepor 

"Epwres ndoviis v8! soy Ob rpirov y vrvov, 
"Op sig wiovrts ds coPol xaxAnnpeivos 

"Omads padibove" - 6 tivagros suxirs 
eens ior, arr’ uBgins. 6 38 wiemres, Bois. 
"Exros Ob paving, wore nal BadrAAUY woitiY, 

Tloads yade tis & peix pay aryrytion yubsic 
“Ymermentu jacre H+ winaxitas. 

TICKLER (in amazement). 

TMoavpacieoose baracrons ! 





REGISTRAR. 
Genitive case for the vocative! Oh, soul of Sir John Cheek !—Now, Tim, 
you smile at my scholarship; but here is old Eubulus in the English 


tongue. 
; ( Sings.) 

Three goblets of wine The fourth, not our own, 
Alone should comprise Makes insolence glorious ; 
The extent of the tipple And the fifth ends in shouting, 
Of those that are wise. And clamour uproarious. 

2. 5. 
The first is for health ; And those who a sixth 
And the second I measure, Down their weasandsare pouring, 
To be quaffed for the sake Already are bruising, 
Of love, and of pleasure. And fighting, and flooring. 
3. 6. 
The third is for sleep ; Oh! the tight little vessel, 
And, while it is ending, If often we fill it, 
The prudent will homeward How it trips up the heels 
Be thinking of wending. Of those who may swill it! 
TICKLER. 
Registrar, thou warblest well !—and Eubulus was a trump. 


NORTH. 

Cuckoo! cuckoo ! cuckoo!—Yonder she goes !—see, see, Sam !—flitting 
along the faint blue haze on the hill-side, across the burn. In boyhood, 
never could I catch a glimpse of the bird any more than Wordsworth. 


“ For thou wert still a hope !—a joy ! 
Still longed for, never seen.” 


But eo *tis with us in our old age. All the mysteries that held our youth 
in wonderment, and made life poetry, dissolve—and we are sensible that 
they were all illusions: while other mysteries grow more awful; and 
what we sometimes hoped, in the hour of passion, might be illusions, are 
seen to be God’s own truths, terrible to sinners, and wearing a ghastly aspect 
in the gloom of the grave ! 
TICKLER. 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
NORTH. 

She has settled again on some spray—for she is always mute, gents, as 
she flies ! And I have stood right below her, within three yards of her anoma- 
lous ladyship, as, down head and up tail, with wings slightly opening from 
her sides, and her feathers shivering, she took far and wide possession of 
the stillness with her voice, mellow as if she lived on honey; and indeed 
I suspect, Sam—though the bridegroom eluded my ken—that with them two 
*twas the honey-moon. Have you seen Mudie’s British Birds, Tickler ? 
*Tis a delightful work—and I must have an article on it in a month or two 
—for Mr Mudie is one of the naturalists I love best—he has studied nature 
in the fields and woods, and by the banks and braes of streams, all up to 
the highest. waterfall, beyond which there are neither trouts—— 
REGISTRAR. 


Nor minnows. 
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NORTH. 
My dear me oa these were charming lines you repeated to me last 
iT » 


night. Even 


ckler would be moved by them. 


TICKLER. 
Ihave a thorough contempt for all poetry; and I beg leave to say now, 
before going farther, that if we are to be bothered with any more lines, and 


absurd—— 


NORTH. 
I fear, Mr Tickler, there has been some mistake. Pray, have you got in 
your pocket my card of invitation to the Tent ? 
TICKLER. 


Um! 


NORTH. 

Not that Sam and I had any objections to your joining us; but as your 
presence was quite an unexpected pleasure, perhaps, on reconsideration, 
you will permit the Registrar to grant my request. 

[TicKLER scrapes caddis from his cotton jacket, and stuffs his ears. 
REGISTRAR. 


Do you see our vessel riding 
At her anchor in yon bay, 
Like a sleeping sea-bird biding 
For the morrow’s onward way ? 
See her white wings folded round her, 
Rock’d upon the lulling deep— 
Hath the silent moonlight bound her 
With a chain of peace and sleep ? 


Seems she not, as if enchanted 
To that lone and lovely place, 
Henceforth ever to be haunted 
By that fair ship’s shadowy grace ? 
Yet come here again to-morrow, 
Not a vestige will remain ; 
Though those sweet eyes strain in sorrow, 
They will watch the waves in vain. 


*T was for this I bade thee meet me; 
For one parting word and tear ; 
Other lands and lips may greet me, 

None will ever seem so dear. 
Other lands—I may say other ! 
Mine again I shall not, see ! 

I have left my aged mother— 
She has other sons than me. 


Where my father’s bones are lying, 
There mine own will never lie ; 

Where the pale wild-flowers are sighing 
Sweet beneath a summer sky. 

Mine will be less hallow’d ending, 
Mine will be a wilder grave ; 

When the shriek and shout are blending, 
Or the tempest sweeps the wave. 


Or, perhaps, a fate more lonely, 
In some sick and foreign ward, 
When my weary eyes meet only 
Hired nurse or sullen guard. 
Be it wound, or be it fever, 
When my soul’s death-doom is cast, 
One remembrance will not leave her, 
Thine will linger to the last. 


Dearest maiden! thou art weeping ! 
Must I from those eyes remove ? 
Hath thy heart no soft pulse sleeping, 
Which might waken into love ? 

No! I see thy brow is frozen, 
And thy look is cold and strange ; 
Oh! when once the heart is chosen, 
Well I know it cannot change ! 


And I know thy heart has spoken 
That another’s it must be; 

Scarce I wish that pure faith broken, 
Though the falsehood were for me. 

No! be still that guileless creature 
Who upon my boyhood shone ; 

Couldst thou change thy angel nature, 
Half my trust in Heaven were gone. 


With these parting words I sever 
All my ties of youth and home, 
Kindred, friends, good-by for ever ! 
See! my boat cuts through the foam! 
Wind, tide, time, alike are pressing, 
I must leave my native shore ; 
One first kiss, and one last blessing— 
Farewell, love, we meet no more |! 


TICKLER (taking the cotton from his ears). 
I wish, North, you would either fine me in a bumper, or force me to sing 


a song. 


NORTH. 
I will do both. Up with your little finger—no heel-taps, sirrah—good— 


now, Tim, your stave. 


TICKLER. ( Tune, the Brown Jug.) 


Tho 


h I can’t make a speech, yet a bumper I crave, 


And Ill give a my toast in an old-fashioned stave— 
in 


It is not The 


, nor our good Tory Queen, 


Nor Army, nor Navy, nor Church, that I mean— 
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No toast such as these down your throats will I cram— 
I'll give you the health of The Registrar Sam! 


The Registrar Sam ! it’s a big-sounding name, 

And yet let us hope tbat he still is the same— 

The same honest Sam that we knew him of yore 
When honours, still higher, so meekly he bore, 
That all men allow’d that the Lion and Lamb 

Were too feeble a type of the Granp Warpen Sam. 





Then amidst former greatness, what frolic and fun! 
What a lack of all “ weariness under the sun! ” 
What flashes of glee from that eloquent face, 

The planet, the pole-star, the moon of the Place! 
They may talk of big Peter—but he’s all a sham— 
Mere pinchbeck, compared to the sterling of Sam! 


Oh! how oft has it gladden’d each true Tory heart 
To witness his feats in the thirst-slaking art; 

I call it not drinking, for that were a word, 

In speaking of Sam, altogether absurd— 

Let us rather declare that no mortal e’er swam 
On the spring-tide of Bacchus so buoyant as Sam. 


Yet it was not in wit, nor yet was it in wine, 

That alone he held sway—for Sam woo’d the whole Nine— 
It’s now an old story, yet many a tongue 
Still rejoices to tell of the days of Bil Young, 

When Baxter’s fine speeches (which some thought Balaam) 
Were sure to call forth something finer from Sam. 


And then, though the Muses his youth might engage, 
Still science severe fix’d his more mature age ; 

And Oxford shall plory for many a day 

In “ Sedgwick and Sam” ’mong her learned array, 
For long may you wander by Isis or Cam, 

Ere you chance to fall in with a Fellow like Sam! 


Such has Sam ever been, and long, long may he be 

Precisely the Sam he has still been to me! 

The Thistle we now must entwine with the Rose, (A /fettwoso). 
But our hearts still are with him wherever he goes. 

So now, in conclusion, I make my salaam, 

By proposing the toast of the evening—Saum ! 


REGISTRAR (rising). 
Mr Chairman, (bowing, with his hand on his heart.) Mr Vice, (bowing.) 
On rising, gentlemen— 

AMBROSE (rushing into the Tent, stark naked, except his flannel drawers). 
Hurra! hurra! hurra! —hurra! hurra! hurra! —hurra! burra! hurra! 
Who ’11 dance—who ’II dance with me—waltz—jig—Lowland reel—High- 
land fling—gallopade? Hurra! hurra! hurra! (Keeps dancing round the 
Tent tabie, yelling, and snapping his fingers.) 

NORTH. 

Be seated, gentlemen—lI see how it is—he has been drinking of the elf- 
well, up among the rocks behind the Tent, and human lip never touched 
that cold stream, but man or woman lost his or her seven senses, and was 
insane for life. 

REGISTRAR. 

A pleasant prospect. 


TICKLER. 
That may be—but, confound me, if Ambrose be the man to be caught in 
that kind of trap. Where’s the Tower of Babel ? 
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NORTH. 
There! 
AMBROSE ( pirouctting). 
Look yonder, mine honoured master, through those rocks. 
NORTH. ' ; 

Nay, Brose, I can see as far through a millstone, or a milestone either, 

as most men, but as for looking through rocks-—— 
; AMBROSE. 
I saw him, with these blessed eyes of mine, I saw him—on horseback, 
sir, driving down the hill, yonder, sir, at full gallop —— 
NORTH. 

Whom ? ye saw whom ? 
AMBROSE. 

Himeelf, sir—his very own self, sir—as I hope to be saved. 

: REGISTRAR. 

I fear his case is hopeless. Those sudden accesses are fatal. 
TICKLER. 

Why, his drawers will be at his heels if— 

AMBROSE (somewhat subsiding). 

Thad gone in to the dookin’, gentlemen, as you say in Scotland, and was 
ploutering about in the pool, when, just as I had squeezed the water out of 
my eyes, after a plunge, I chanced to look up the hillside, and there I saw 
him—with these blessed eyes I saw him—his own very self. ( Horses’ hoofs 
heard at full gallop, nearing the Tent.) 


TICKLER. 

The Wild Huntsman ! 

[Horse and rider charge the Tent—horse all of a sudden halts—thrown 
back on his haunches—and rider, flying over his head, alights on his 
JSeet—while his foraging cap spins over the Lion’s fiery mane, now 
drooping in the afternoon calm from the mast-head, 

OMNES. 

Tue SHerserD! Tre Saepaerp! Tue Saepaerp! hurra! hurra! hur- 

ra! hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 
SHEPHERD. 

Hurraw ! hurraw! hurraw! 

NORTH (white as a sheet, and seeming about to swoon). 

Water ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare’s the strange auld tyke? Whare’s the queer auld fallow? 
Whare’s the canty auld chiel? Whare’s the dear auld deevil? Oh! 
North—North—North—North—ma freen—ma brither—ma_father—lat’s 
tak ane anither intil ane anither’s' arms—let’s kiss ane anither’s cheek—as 
the guid cheevalry knichts used to do—when, haen fa’en oot aboot some 
leddy-luve, or some disputed laun’, or some king’s changefu’ favour, or 
aiblins aboot naething ava but the stupit lees o’ some evil tongues, they 
happened to forgather when riding opposite ways through a wood, and 
flingin’ themsells, wi’ ae feelin’ and ae thocht, aff their twa horses, cam’ 
clashin’ thegither wi’ their mailed breists, and began sobbin’ in the silence 
o’ the auncient aiks that were touched to their verra cores to see sic for- 

iveness and sic affection atween thae twa stalwart champions, wha, tho’ . 
aith noo weepin’ like weans or women, had aften ridden side by side the- . 
gither, wi’ shields on their breists and Jang lances shootin’ far oot fearsomely 
afore them, inti] the press o’ battle, while their chargers, red-wat-shod, gaed 
gallopin’ wi’ their hoofs that never ance touched the grun’ for men’s faces 
bash’d bluidy, and their sodden corpses squelchin’ at every spang o’ the 
flyin’ dragons. But what do I mean by a’ this talkin’ to mysell ?—Pity , 
me—Mr North—-but you’re white’s a ghaist! Let me bear ye in my airms_ 
intil the Tent. 
[SHEPHERD carries NortH into the Tent, 
NORTH. 
I was much to blame, James—but—— 
SHEPHERD. 
I was muckle mair to blame mysell nor you, sir—and-— 
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NORTH. 
Why, James, it is by no means improbable that you were——~ 
SHEPHERD. 
O ye auld Autocrat! But will ye promise me—gin I promise ye—— 
NORTH. 
Any thing, James, in the power of mortal man to perform. 
SHEPHERD. 


Gi’e’s your haun! Noo repeat the words after me—(Norrn keeps ear- 
nestly repeating the words)—1 swear, in this Tent pitched in the Fairy’s 
Cleugh, in presence o’ Timothy Tickler and Sam An—— 

NORTH. 

They are not in the Tent. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wasna observin’. That’s delicate. That I wull never breathe a whus- 
per even to ma ain heart—at the laneliest hour o’ midnight—except it be 
when I am sayin’ my prayers—dinna sab, sir—o’ ony misunderstaunin’ that 
ever happened atween us twa—either about Mawga, or ony ither toppic— 
as lang’s I leeve—an’ am no deserted by my senses—but am left in fu’ pos- 
session o’ the gift o’ reason—an’ I noo dicht aff the tablets o’ my memory 
ilka letter o’ ony ugly record, that the enemy, takin’ advantage o’ the cor- 
ruption o’ oor fallen natur’—contreeved to scarify there, wi’ the pint o’ an 
airn pen—red-het frae yon wicked place—I noo dicht them a’ aff, just as I 
dicht aff frae this table thae wine-draps wi’ ma sleeve—and I forgie ye frae 
the verra bottom o’ ma sowl—wi’ as perfeck forgiveness—as if you ware my 
ain brither, deein’ at hame in his father’s house—shune after his return frae 
a a out-owre the sea! 

[Norra and the SuepHerD again embrace—their faces wax exceedingly 
cheerful—and they sit for a little while without saying a word. 
NORTH. 
My dear James, have you dined ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Dined ? Why, man, I’ve had ma fowre-oors. But I maun tell ye a’ about 
it. A bit lassie, you see, that had cum to your frien’ Scottie’s to pay a visit 
to a sister o’ hers—a servant in the family—that was rather dwinin’—frae 
the kintra down about Annadale-wise, past by the Tent in the grey o’ the 
morning, yesterday, afore ony ane o’ you were out o’ the blankets, ex- 
cept a cretur that, frae the description, maun hae been Tappytourie, and 
she learned frae him that the Tent belanged to a great lord they ca’d North 
—Lord North—and that he had come out on a shootin’ and a fishin’ ploy, 
and, forbye, to tak a plan o’ a’ the hills, in order to mak a moddle o’ them 
in cork, wi’ quicksiller for the lochs and rinnin’ waters, and sheets 0’ 
beaten siller for the waterfa’s, and o” beaten gold for the element at sunset— 
and that twa ither shinin’ characters were in his reteenue—wham Tappy 
ca’d to her—as she threep’d—Sir Teemothy Tickleham Bart. o’ Southaide, 
and the Lord High Registrar o’ Lunnon. Ma heart lap to ma mouth, and 
then after some flutterin’ becam as heavy’s a lump o’ cauld lead. The 
wife gied me sic a smile! And then wee Jamie was a’ the while, in his 
affectionat way, leanin’ again’ ma knee. I took a walk by mysell; and a’ 
was licht. Forthwith I despatched some gillies to wauken the Forest. I 
never steekit an ee, and by skreigh o’ day was aff on the beast. But I 
couldna ken how ye micht be fennin’ in the Tent for fish, sae I thocht I 
micht as weel tak a — at the Meggat. How they lap! I filled ma creel 
afore the dew-melt; and as it’s out o’ the poor o’ ony mortal man wi’ a 
heart to gie owre fishin’ in the Meggat durin’ a tak, I kent by the sun it was 
nine-hours, and by that time I had filled a’ ma pouches, the braid o’ the tail 
o’ some o’ them whappin again ma elbows. You'll no be surprised, Mr North 
—for though you’re far frae bein’ sic a gude angler as you suppose, and as 
you cry yoursell up in Mawga, oh! but you’re mad fond o’t—that I had clean 
forgotten the beast! After a lang search I found him a mile doon the 
water, and ma certes, for the next twa hours the grass did na grow aneath 
his heels. I took a hantle o’ short cuts, for I ken the kintra better than ony 
fox. But I forgot I was na on foot—the beast got blawn, and comin’ up the 
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Fruid, reested wi’ me on Garlet-Dod. The girth burst—aff fell the saddle, 
and he fairly Jaid himsell doon! I feard he had brak his heart, and couldna 
think o’ leavin’ him, for, in his extremity, I kent the raven o’ Gameshope 
wad hae picked out his een. Sae I just thocht I wad try the Fruid 
wi’ the flee, and put on a professor. The Fruid’s fu’ o’ sma’ troots, and 
I sune had a string. I couldna hae had about me, at this time, ae way 
and ither, in ma several repositories, string and a’, less than thretty dizzen 
’ troots. I heard the yaud necherin’, and kent he had gotten second wun’, 
sae having hidden the saddle among the brackens, munted, and lettin’ him 
tak it easy for the first half hour, as I skirted Earlshaugh holms I got 
him on the haun-gallop, and I needna tell you o’ the Arab-like style in 
which I feenally brought him in, for, considering that I carried wecht, 
you'll alloo he wad be cheap at a hunder guineas, and for that soom, sir, 
the _ your ain !—Rax me owre the jug.—But didna I see a naked 
man 

[Re-enter TickLeR and the RecistRAR. 

TICKLER. 
O King of the Shepherds, mayst thou live for ever! 
SHEPHERD (looking inquisitively to NORTH). 

Wha’s he that? (turning to TickLer) —Sir! you've the advantage of me— 
for I really cannot say that I ever had the pleasure o’ seein’ you atween the 
een afore ; but you’re welcome to our Tent—sit doun, and gin ye be dry 
tak’ a drink. 

REGISTRAR. 

James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma name’s no Jeems. But what though it was? Folk shou’dna be sae 
familiar at first sight. (Zo Norrx in an under tone.) A man o’ your renown, 
sir, shou’d really be mair seleck. 

TICKLER. 

I beg pardon, sir—but I mistook you for that half-witted body the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ane can pardon ony degree o’ stoopidity in a fallow that has sunk sae 
laigh in his ain esteem as weel’s in that o’ the warld, as to think o’ retreevin’ 
his character by pretendin’ to pass himself aff, on the mere strength o’ the 
length o’ his legs, for sic an incorrigible ne’er-do-weel as Timothy Tickler. 
But let me tell you, you had better keep a gude tongue in your head, or I’ll 
maybe tak’ you by the cuff o’ the neck, and turn ye out o’ the Tent. 

NoRTH (to the SHEPHERD in an under tone). 

Trot him, James—trot him—he’s sensitive. 

SHEPHERD. 

You maybe ken him? Is’t true that he’s gotten intil debt, and that South- 
side’s adverteezed ? 

TICKLER (colouring). 

It’s a lie. 

SHEPHERD. 

That pruves it tobe true. Nay, it amaist, too, pruves you to be Tickler. 
Oh! nae mair nonsense—nae mair nonsense, sir—Southside, Southside— 
but I’m happier to see you, sir, than tongue can tell—but as the heart know- 
eth its ain bitterness, sae knoweth it its ain sweetness too; and noo that 
I'm sittin’ again atween you twa—(putting one arm over CuRISTOPHER’S 
shoulder, and one over Trmorny’s, starting up and rushing round the circular) 
—*gude faith, I’m like to greet.” Sam! Sam! Sam! 

REGISTRAR. 

God bless you, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

And hae ye cum a’ the way from Lunnon to the Fairy’s Cleugh? And 
werena ye intendin’ to come out to Altrive to see the auld Shepherd? 
Oh! but we were a’ glad, man, to hear o’ your appintment, though nane 
0” us ken very distinctly the natur’ o’t, some sayin a had made you a 
Bishop only without a seat among the Lords, some a Judge o’ the Pleas; 
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and there was a sugh for a while—but frae you’re beein’ here the noo, du- 

ring the sittin’ o’ Parliament, that canna weel be true—that the King, by the 

recommendation o’ Lord Broom and Vox, had appointed you his Premier, 

on the death o’ Year! Grey; but tell me, was the lassie right after a’ in de- 

nominatin’ ye, on the authority 0’ Bs papmngee Lord High Registrar o’ 

Lunnon, and is the post a sinecure, and a free gift o’ the Whigs? 
REGISTRAR. 

That, James, is my appintment—but ’tis no sinecure. The duties are 

manifold, difficult, and important. 
NORTH. 
I wish somebody would knock me down for a song. 
SHEPHERD. , 

I’ll do that—but recollect—nae fawsettoes—I canna thole fawsettoes—a 
verra tailor micht be ashamed o’ fawsettoes,—for fawsettoes mak ye think 
o’ something less than the ninety-ninth pairt o’ a man—and that’s ten times 
less than a tailor—and amaist naething ava’—sae that the man vanishes intil 
apint. Nae fawsettoes. 

. NORTH (sings). 


Tune, John Anderson my Joe. 


Sam Anderson, my Joe Sam, when first I saw that face, 

You then were quite a beau, Sam, a lad of life and grace, 

But now you're turning grave, Sam, your speech is short and slow, 
You’ve got a curs’d official look, Sam Anderson, my Joe! 


Sam Anderson, my Joe Sam, when Blackwood first began 
To try his canny hand, Sam, at each and all he ran— 

And you among the rest, Sam, the world was made to know, 
A burning and a shining light, Sam Anderson, my Joe! 


Sam Anderson, my Joe Sam, when in the claret trade, 
A customer right good, Sam, unto yourself you made, 
But sober as a judge, Sam, you now to bed must go— 
Aye, sober as a Chancellor, Sam Anderson, my Joe! 


Sam Anderson, my Joe Sam, how sportive were the tricks 
That on the “ general question,” Sam, beat Peter all to sticks, 
But Peter now will rise, Sam, upon your overthrow— 

You’re all on affidavit now, Sam Anderson, my Joe! 


Sam Anderson, my Joe Sam, in days of youthful glee, 

You sported in the shade, Sam, beneath your mulberry-tree— 
But strains of rural love, Sam, you must, alas! forego, 

Now “kiss the calf-skin’s” all your song, Sam Anderson, my Joe. 


Sam Anderson, my Joe Sam, you ve been in many a scrape, 
But still with wit or luck, Sam, you’ve managed to escape— 
But now your friends, the Whigs, Sam, have taken you in tow— 
They’ve got your head in Chancery, Sam Anderson, my Joe ! 


TICKLER. 

That must be all Greek to you, James. 

REGISTRAR. 

The less you say, the better, Tim, about Greek. The Shepherd was not 

with us when I sung a scrap of old Eubulus—but—— 
SHEPHERD. 

I have been studyin’ the Greek for twa wunters. Wunter afore last I 
made but sma’ progress, and got but a short way ayont the roots—for the 
curlin’ came in the way—but this bygane wunter there was nae ice in the 
Forest—or at Duddinstane either—and I mastered, during the Jang 
nichts at hame, an incalculable crood 0’ dereevative vocables, and a hantle 
o’ the kittlest compounds. 
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REGISTRAR. 
What grammars and lexicons do you use, Shepherd ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Nane but the maist common. I hae completed a version o’ Theocritus, 
and Bion, and Moschus—no to mention Anacreon; and gin there’s nae 
curlin’ neist wunter either—and o’ that there’s but sma’ chauce, for a change 
has been gradually takin’ place within these few years, in the ellipse o’ the 
earth—I suspect about the ecliptic—I purpose puttin’ a’ ma strength upon 
Pindar. His Odds are dark—but some grand, as ane o’ thae remarkable 
simmer nichts when a’ below is loun, and yet there is storm in heaven, 
the moon glimpsing by fits thro’ cluds, and then a’ at ance a blue spat fu’ 
o’ stars. 

NORTH. 
The Theban Swan—— 
SHEPHERD. 
He was nae swan, but an eagle. 


NORTH. 
As H. N. Nelson said t’other day in that noble paper on Pindar, in the 
Quarterly. 
‘ REGISTRAR. 
A noble paper, indeed, North. 
TICKLER, 
I have heard it attributed to you, Sam. 
REGISTRAR, 
No—you never did. 
SHEPHERD. 
I’m owre happy to sing this afternoon, but I’m able, I think, to receet; 
and here’s ane o”’ my attempts on an Eedle o’ Bion—the third Eedle—get 
the teetle frae Tickler. 


Third Idyll of Bion. 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD (receets). 
Great Venus once uppear’d to me, still slumbering in my bed, 
And Cupid in her beauteous hand, a tottering child, she led ; 
And thus with winning words she spake, “ See, Cupid here I bring. 
Oh, take him! shepherd dear to me, and teach him how to sing !” 
She disappear’d, and I began, a baby in my turn, 
To teach him all the shepherds’ songs—as though he meant to learn, 
How Pan the crooked pipe found out, Minerva made the flute, 
How Hermes struck the tortoise-shell, and Phoebus form’d the lute. 
All this I taught, but little heed gave Cupid to my speech ; 
Then he himself sweet carols sung, and me began to teach 
The loves of gods and men, and al! his mother did to each. 
Then I forgot what I myself to Cupid taught before; 
But all the songs he taught to me, I learnt them evermore! 


NORTH. 

Quite in the style of Trevor, who did such fine versions for my articles 
in the Greek Anthology. Are you sure, James, they are not Trevor's? 

SHEPHERD. 

Trevor's? Is he an Englisher? Then dinna let him compete—nor 
that callant Price o’ Hereford either—wi’ the Ettrick Shepherd in Theocri- 
tus, or Bion, or Moschus, or any o’ the Pastorals. Yet they’re twa fine | 
lads baith—and gin they were here—they shou’d be welcome to ony 
geeven nummer o’ glasses o’ Glenleevit. Here’s their healths—Mr Tremor 
and Mr Rice. 

NORTH. 
I should like, my dear Shepherd, to hear some of your Anacreon. 
SHEPHERD. ' ; 

Na. Wullie Hay beats me blin’, He’s as gude, or better nor yoursell, 

sir, Gi’es some o’ Hay. 
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NORTH. 

Come, thou best of painters, From under black eye-fringes 
Prince of the Rhodian art, Let sunny flashes play— 
Paint, thou best of painters, Cythera’s swimming glances, 
The mistress of my heart— Minerva’s azure ray. 
ew absent—from the picture With milk commingle roses 
Which I shall now impart. To paint a nose and cheeks— 

; A lip like bland Persuasion’s— 
First paint for me her ringlets A lip that kissing seeks. 
Of dark and glossy hue, : Within the chin luxurious 
And fragrant odours breathing— Let all the graces fair, 
If this thine art can do. Round neck of alabaster 


Be ever flitting there. 


And now in robes invest her 
Of palest purple dyes, 
Betraying fair proportions 
To our delighted eyes. 


Paint me an ivory forehead 
That crowns a perfect cheek, 
And rises under ringlets 
Dark-coloured, soft, and sleek. 


The space between the eyebrows Cease, cease, I see before me 
Nor mingle, nor dispart, The picture of my choice! 

But blend then imperceptibly And quickly wilt thou give me— 
And true will be thy art. The music of thy voice. 


SHEPHERD. 
I wunner hoo mony thoosan’ times that Odd has been dune intil verse. 
It’s beyond a’ dout an extraordinar veevid pictur’ in poetry—a perfect ut 
pictura poesis—and the penter had mair sense nor to attemp her in iles 
after ink. 
REGISTRAR. 
1 like better his Carrier Pigeon. 
SHEPHERD. 

What for do ye like the ane better nor the other? It’s no like you, 
my Lord Registrar, to hurt the character o’ ae bonny poem by sinkin’t 
aneath another as bonny, but nae bonnier nor itsell. Ina case o’ that kind 
there’s nae sic thing as the comparative degree—only the positive and the 
superlative—which, in fack, are the same—for the twa are baith equally 
positively superlative—and if at ae time you dereeve mair pleasure frae the 
advice to the penter, and at anither mair frae the address to the Dove, the 
reason 0’ the difference is in you, and no in Anawcreon—just as your pallet 
prefers at this hour a golden rennet apple, and at that a jargonel peer. 

REGISTRAR, 

You are right, James, and I am wrong. 

NORTH (taking out his pocketbook). 

Why, here are some very pretty lines, James, by a young creature not 
fifteen—and I am sure you will say she is herself as innocent as any dove. 


LINES ON A WHITE DOVE. 


BY A GIRL, 


Emblem of Innocence! spotless and pure, 
Sweet bird of the snowy-white wing, 

So gentle and meek, yet so lovely thou art, 
Thy loveliness touches and gladdens my heart, 
Like the first early blossoms of Spring. 


There are birds of a sunnier land, gentle dove, 
Whose plumage than thine is more bright ; 

The humming-bird there, and the gay paroquete, 
But even than they thou art lovelier yet, 

Sweet bird with the plumage of white. 
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For purity rests on thy feathers of snow, 

Thy dark eye is sad, gentle dove; 

And e’en in the varying tones of thy coo, 
There’s an accent of sadness and tenderness too, 
Like the soft farewell whisper of love. 


The eagle is queen of the cliff and the wave, 

And she flaps her wild wing in the sky ; 

The song.of the lark will enrapture, ’tis true, 

When no one would list to my white dove’s soft coo, 
No one—save her young ones—and I. 


Farewell, then, sweet dove! if the winter is cold, 
May the Spring with her blossoms appear 

In sunny-clad beauty, to waken the song 

Of the sweet-throated warblers the forests among, 
And the nest of my fav’rite to cheer. 


SHEPHERD. 

She maun be a dear sweet bonnie bit lassie—and I would like to ken her 
name. 

NORTH. 
A gracious name it is, James. ( Whispers it to him.) 
SHEPHERD. 
I canna mak out, Mr North, the cause o’ the effect o’ novelty as a source 
o’ pleasure. Some objects aye please, however common. 
TICKLER. 
Don’t prose, Jamie. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ass! There’s the Daisy. Naebody cares muckle about the Daisy—till 
you ask them—and then they feel they hae aye liked it, and quot Burns. 
Noo naebody tires o’ the daisy. A’ the warld would be sorry gin a’ daisies 
were dead. 

TICKLER. 

Puir auld silly body ! 

SHEPHERD. 

There —_ are Dockens. What for are they a by-word? They’re saft, 
and smooth, and green, and hae nae bad smell. Yet a’ the warld would be 
indifferent were a’ dockens dead. 

TICKLER. 

I would rather not. 

SHEPHERD. 

What for? Would a docken, think ye, Mr North, be “ beauteous to see, 
a weed o’ glorious feature,” if it were scarce, and a hot-house plant ? Would 
leddies and gentlemen, gin it were ony ways an unique, pay to get a look 
at adocken? But I fin’ that I’m no thrawin ae single particle o’ licht on 
the soobject; and the a question will aye recur, “ Why is the 
daisy, though sae common, never felt to be commonplace ? and the docken 
aye ?” 

7 TICKLER. 
The reason, undoubtedly, is—— 
SHEPHERD. 
' Haud your arrogant tongue, Southside, and never again, immediately 
after I hae said that ony metapheezical soobject’s perplexing, hae the inso- 
lence and the silliness to say, “ The reason, undoubtedly, is.” If it’s no 
coorse, it’s rude—and a man had better be coorse nor rude ony day—but 
O, sirs, whatn’ a pity that in the Tent there are nae dowgs! 
TICKLER, 


I hate curs. 
SHEPHERD. 
A man ca’in’ himsell a Christian, and hatin’ poetry and dowgs! 


) TICKLER, 
Hang the brutes, 
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SHEPHERD, 
There’s nae sic perfeck happiness, I suspeck, sir, as that o’ the brutes, 
No that I wuss I had been born a brute—yet aften hae I been tempted to 
envy a dowg. What gladness in the cretur’s een, gin ye but speak a single 
word to him, when you and him’s sittin’ thegither by your twasell’s on he 
hill—Pat him on the head and say, “ Hector, ma man!” and he whines wi’ 
joy—snap your thoombs, and he gangs dancing round you like a whirlwind 
—gie a whustlin’ hiss, and he lowps frantic owre your head—cry halloo, 
and he’s aff like a shot, chasing naething, as if he were mad, 
NORTH. 


874 





Alas! poor Bronte ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht, dinna think o’ him, but in general o’ dowgs. Love is the ele- 
ment adowg leeves in, and a’ that’s necessary for his enjoyment o’ life is the 
presence o’ his master. 

REGISTRAR. 
“ With thee conversing he forgets all time.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Yet, wi’ a’ his sense, he has nae idea o’ death. True, he will lie upon his 
master’s grave, and even howk wi’ his paws in an affeckin manner, but 
for a’ that, believe me, he has nae idea o’ death. He snokes wi’ his 
nose into the hole his paws are howkin’, just as if he were after a moudie- 
warp. 

4 NORTH. 

God is the soul of the brute creatures, 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, sir—instinct wi’ them’s the same’s reason wi’ us—only we ken what 
we intend—they do not—we reflect in a mathematical problem, for ex- 
ample, how best to big a house; they reflect nane, but what a house they 
big! Sir Isaac Newton, o’ himsell, without learnin’ the lesson frae the bees, 
wud na hae contrived a hive o’ hinney-combs, and biggen them up, cell by 
cell, hung the creation, like growing fruit, on the branch o’ a tree! 

NORTH. 
1 have read, my dearest James, “ Lay Sermons, by the Ettrick Shepherd.” 
SHEPHERD. 
And may I just ask, sir, your candid opinion ? 
NORTH. 

The first few glances relieved my mind, James, from some painful fears; 
for I confess | was weak enough to lay my account with meeting, to use 
your own words in the Preface, “ cases of unsound tenets and bad taste,” 
though I know, my dearest Shepherd, that your whole life has borne wit- 
ness to the sincerity and strength of your religion. But nothing of the 
sort has once offended my eye, during several continued perusals of the 
unpretending, but most valuable little volume. 

' SHEPHERD. 

. Pm gladder ten times over to hear you say’t, sir, than gin they had been 
avolumm o’ Poms. “A maist valuable little volumm.” Comin’ frae sic 
a quarter, that’s high praise ; but it’s no praise I’m wanting, though a’ the 
warld kens I’m fond o’ praise—aye, to my shame be it spoken—even the 
worthless praise o’ it’s ain hollow-hearted warldly sell; it’s no praise ’m 
wanting, and I ken, on this occasion, you'll believe me when I say it, sir; 
ma wush is to do good. 

: NORTH. 

And he who takes “ Lay Sermons by the Ettrick Shepherd” to bed with 
him, “a wiser and a better man will rise to-morrow’s morn.” It isa volume 
that may be read in bed without danger of setting fire to the curtains. 
Several successive houses of mine have been set on fire by sermons, and 
one, fortunately insured, was burnt to the ground. 

SHEPHERD. 

But did ye recover? For I aye thocht there was a savin’ clause in the 
insurance ack o’ every Company, insurin’ theirsells again’ ony insurer at 
their office, who could be proved to hae had his house burned by bein’ 
set on fire in that way by a sermon, 
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NORTH. 
It has always puzzled me, James, to account, not for almost any ser- 
mon’s almost always setting man or woman asleep in bed, but for almost 
any candle’s almost always setting the bed on fire as soon as he or she has 
been fairly set asleep. These you perceive to be two separate problems; 
the solution of the first easy—of the second, perhaps not within the limits 
of the human understanding. 
SHEPHERD. 
It’s at least no within the leemits o’ mine. But the problem itsell’s an 
established fack. , 


NORTH. 

I have tried to solve the problem, James, empirically. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's lucky you’ve used that word the noo, sir; for though I see’t in every 

serious wark, I canna say I attach to it ony particular meaning. 
NORTH. 

Experimentally, James, have I sometimes taken to bed with me a 
volume of that — class, and after reading a few paragraphs—perhaps 
as far as Firstly—have put it under my pillows, and pretended to fall 
asleep. But every now and then I kept looking out of the tail of my eye 
at the candle—a stout mutton-mould of four to the pound—resolved, the 
instant he so much as singed a particle of nap off my curtains—always 
cotton—to ape out of bed—seize the incendiary, and extinguish him on 
the spot in the very basin in which he blazed ; but in justice to one and all 
of the luminaries that have ever cheered my pacer | midnight hours, I now 

ublicly—that is, privately—declare, that not only did I never discover in the 
haviour of any one of them a single circumstance that could justify in 
me the slightest suspicion of such a nefarious design, but that in most cases 
he visibly began to get as drowsy as myself; and with wick the length 
of my little finger hanging mournfully by his side, have I more than once 
sorrowed to see a faithful mutton light expire by my bedside—not in the 
socket, James—oh ! no, not in the socket—for that flicker and that evanish- 
ing are in the course of nature, and the soul of the survivor is soon recon- 
ciled to the loss—but with one side of the tallow continuing unmelted from 
head to heel—and the tallow a tall fellow, too, James—the spirit that ani- 
mated him an hour ago, now mere snuff! 
SHEPHERD. 

You’ve sae impersonated him, sir, intil a leevin’ cretur, that I cou’d 
amaist. greet—were it no for the thocht o’ that intolerable stink. I can 
thole the stink o’ a brock better than o’ a caunnle that has dee’d a natural 
death. But I perceive I’m thinkin’ o’ death in the socket. 

NORTH. 

Nor will your sermons, my dear James, set the — asleep on the 
hill—as they lie perusing: them, wrapped up in their plaids—for you illus< 
trate—and on the authority and example of Scripture—your doctrines by 
many a homely image, familiar to their eyes and hearte—and that is the way 
to awaken the spirit to a keen sense of their truth, Thus in _— Lay 
Sermon on Reason and Instinct—the very mystery you were alluding to so 
beautifully a few moments’ago—(taking the volume from the pocket of his 
sporting jacket)—you say -—— 

SHEPHERD (affected). 

Ma sermons in his pouch! 

NORTH. 

——* But the acuteness of the sheep’s ear surpasses all things in nature 
that I know of. A ewe will distinguish her own lamb’s bleat among @ thou- 
sand, all braying at the same time, and making a noise a thousand times 
louder than the singing of psalms at a Cameronian sacrament in the fields, 
where thousands are congregated,—and that is no joke neither. Besides, 
the distinguishment of voice is perfectly reciprocal between the ewe and 
lamb, who, amid the deafening sound, run to meet one another. There ate 

few things have ever amused me more than a sheap-shearing, and then the 
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continues the whole day.. We put the flock into a fold, set out all 

e lambs to the hill, and then set out the ewes to them as they are shorn. 
‘The moment that a lamb:hears its dam’s voice it rushes from the crowd to 
meet her, but instead of finding the rough, well-clad, comfortable mamma, 
which it left an hour, or a few hours ago, it meets a poor naked shriveling, 
—a most de ae creature, It wheels about, and uttering a loud 
tremulous bleat of perfect despair, flies from the frightful vision. The mo- 
ther’s voice arrests its flight—itreturns—flies, and returns again, generally 
for ten or a dozen times before the reconcilement is fairly made up.” 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s ane o’ the mair hamely and familiar passages, sir; and some folk 
may think it souns better in a Tent at a Noctes than it would do from a 
Tent at preachin’, or frae a poopit. And, perhaps, they’re richt- But the 
-vera, word Lay on the teetle tells they’re no for the kirk, but for the study, 
the spence, the stream-side, or the hill. And waur religion noo-a-days 

-may be learnet in mony a stane-and-lime chapel in Lunnon or Em- 
bro’, than frae us twa Divines here in the Tent o’ the Fairy’s Cleugh. 
NORTH. 
. » ¥ou and I, my dearest Shepherd, must write a book or two together, in 
alternate chapters, or, if you please, volume about. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh! sir, what.a series o’ warks in three vollumms, couldna you and 
mein union write, te be enteetled “ Srorres o’ raz Way-sipzk Wei!” The 
water peeryin’. out amang the loose stanes o’ an auld stane-wa’—loose, 

-that is to say, gin the ivy didna bind thema’ fast thegither, bulgin’ as if 
they were aye gaen to fa’, and yet fa’en never, but firm, as the primrosy brae— 
-the clear cauld water peeryin’ out here, and oozing out there, and fillin’, 
~and aye keeping filled, in a’ weathers, however sultry it may be, a free- 
stane trough, or haply ane o’ blue slate, or granite itse]l—sae that, stoopin’ 
down, wi’ your hat at your feet, you see a face comin’ up, as if frae a great 
depth, to meet yours, and as like yours as egg is to egg ; but then, sune as 
-your lips touch the blessed element, the shadow disappearing in the wrun- 
ie dispersed roun’ the mouth o’ you, a sinful, nae doubt, but at that me- 
ment surely a grateful man ! 
REGISTRAR. 
Painting, poetry, and piety ! 

SHEPHERD. 
s~ Day, midsimmer—sun, ‘meridian—nae cluds—nae trees—twenty miles 
travelled sin’ dawn—and twenty mair to travel afore gloamin’—feet-sair 
—in shoon little better than bauchles—stockins that are in fack huggars~- 
breeks tattered—nae siller in his pouch but twa or three bawbees—pity 

ye na the poor wayfarer—and feels na he that man indeed is but dust! 
NORTH. 
James, you are a truly good man—a Christian. 

- SHEPHERD. 

But he sooks up strength frae that spring—strength, sir, believe me, that 
penetrates to the poor cretur’s heart. I dinna mean to say, sir, that po- 
erty directly thanks God every time it taks a drink o’ water, or a mouth- 
fu’ o’ bread. That’s impossible ; though it’s a custom that should aye be 
countenanced among a’ ranks, askin’ a blessin’ on every meal folk eat sit- 
tin’—if it be but shutting the een, muvin’ the lips, or haudin’ up a haun’. 
Custom’s second nature, you ken, sir; and that apogthegm has mony a 
pathetic application in a poor man’s life. 

_ NORTH. 
We shall set about the Series instanter, my dearest Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 

There's a sodger wi’ a wooden leg stechin’ strecht out afore him, that 
gin he dinna tak’ tent, ’]l be in the way o’ the wheels o’ the mail-coteh, 
cou’d tell a story fu’ o’ strange facks about him—and as sure’s I’m leeyin’ 
there isa female sittin’ within twa yards o’ him—whom I didna eco baigre 
—her dusty brown claes bein’ sae like the road—a faded female, y er 
young than ayld—but na babby at her breist, nae hit callant to toddle at her 
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foot, when she and her husband again rise to gotheir ways. That face was 
ance a bonnie ane—and it’s no uabonnie yet—were ony justice done to it 
—and it wou'd na be sae waefu’, had the-heart not known the meesery 
o’ buryin’ an only bairn—and leevin’ it far ahint her, never mair to see 
the grass on its grave. 5 
NORTH. 
We must. 
SHEPHERD. 

I see a beautifu’ cretur, no saxteen; I hear her sabbin’ at the Wayside 
Well; but she has a babby at her breist, and the thocht o’t brak her mi- 
ther’s heart, and the sicht o’t drave her father mad—or waur than mad—for 
the verra nicht she was delivered—(he had been out a’ day at his wark— 
and, you see, he had been telt nathing o’ what was gaun to happen by her 
noo in her grave—for she had died suddenly—before she could bring her- 
self to tell her husband—astern man, and an elder o’ the kirk)—twa hours 
after her time was over, he stood beside her bed, where the bit lassie, his 
dochter, lay wi’ her wee sweet bonny new-born life atween her breists—and 
wi’ white lips, and a black face, and fiery een, commanded her to rise—some 
said the Evil Ane had put a knife into his haun’, but if sae, something took it 
out, and hid it safe awa’—and she did sae a’ trumlin’, and-hardly fit to: put‘en 
her claes—but on, somehow or ither, they were put—and though unabletoa’ 
appearance to staun’ by hersell, yet, to the amazement o’ folk at the doors 
and windows, she walked awa’, without daurin’ ance. to look back—wf 
baith arms and baith hauns faulded across her breist—and whisperin’ 
something wi’ a sweet voice, no in to herself, but wi’ her mouth breathing 
on: that immortal jewel—sinfu’ as she was—intrusted by the Almichty to 
the care 0’ her who Jast simmer used to drap a curtsy on entering the 
school—for said I na that, sittin’ there at the Way-side Well, Helen Irvine 
will no. be saxteen till the First Day o’ May! And whare think ye she’s 
gaun? I need na tell the reason—but the silly child—as she keeps sit 
sittin’ there—for fear if she were to rise up that she micht fa’ doon, and 
hurt.the breathin’ blessing o’ God, that is drawin’ life from her breist—the 
silly child is thinkin’ o’ takin’ shippin’ at some far-aff seaport, and sailing 
awa’—I need na tell the reason—sailin’ awa’ to the wars in Spain! 

NORTH. 

James, spare the Registrar’s feelings—— 

SHEPHERD. 

My Lord High Registrar, I didna think ony ont could say would hae 
sae affecked you—-but your heart’s a’ ane with the lowly Shepherd’s; and, 
as Shakspeare says, 

“ Ae touch o° natur’ maks the hail warld kin!” 


NORTH. 

Ah! James! I wish you had seen Allan’s new picture before it went to 
Somerset-house—Po.isH ExiLes CONDUCTED BY BASHKIRS ON THEIR WAY 
TO SIBERIA. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whatn’ a fine and affeckin’—aye, sooblime, soobjeck for an ile-pentin’, by 
a great maister like Wullie Allan! Twunty or thretty wild Tartars on 
lang-maned, lang-tailed horses, galleppin’ like mad in the middle dis- 
tance—in the far-aff distance, a comin’ storm o’ Siberian thunder and 
lightning—in the fore-grun’, disarmed troops o’ Polish patriots, 0 a’ ages 
and sexes, that wad fain hae dee’d fechtin’ for the laun’ ance set free by 
John Sobewhisky—noo loaded in chains, like gangs o’ slaves in the Sooth- 
ern States o’ American Virginia. 

NORTH. 

No, James, no—‘‘ When bonny Kilmeny gaed up the Ce on was all 
by herself—and bya few simple touches you shewed to us in her 
spiritual beauty, going and coming from Fairy Land. 

: SHEPHERD. 

Sure aneuch I did sae. 


NORTH. ai hs A 
_ Allan, James, has conceived, in the same spirit, his Polish Exiles. They 
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“are but one family, but in their sufferings, they represent those of all sent 
to Siberia, and cold and base would be that heart which melted not before 
such a picture. Towards evening, fatigue has weighed them down—one 
and all—on the roadside; but there is no fainting, no hysterics. That man 
in fetters in Poland was a patriot—in the steppes of Siberia he is but a fa- 
ther !—With humble—almost humiliated earnestness, he beseeches the 
Bashkirs to let his wife and daughter, and other children, and himself, rest 
but for an hour! The Bashkirs are three; and he who refuses, does so 
Without cruelty, but, inexorable in his sense of duty, points towards the 
distance, a dim dreary way along the wilderness, not unoccupied by 
other wretches moving towards the mines! The other two Bashkirs are 
sitting without any emotion on their jaded horses, and if they be jaded, 
how low must be od poag of that lovely girl and that matron, who, with 
the rest, have travelled on foot the same leagues—unaccustomed—for they 
are noble—to be thus trailed along the dust! 

SHEPHERD. 
It maun, in good truth, be an affeckin’ sicht. 
NORTH. 
To my mind ’tis Allan’s best picture. 
SHEPHERD. 

Say rather—“ to ma heart.” For though the mind, dootless, has some- 
thing to do wi’ a’ our emotions, frae the heart they a’ spring ; and on feelin’, 
which is the only infallible way o’ judgin’, a picture o’ emotions, whether in 

try or pentin’, ac the heart is made the feenal appeal. The feelin’ i’ the 

Peart then sanctions and ratifies the decision o’ the mind; and you hae, as in 
the case afore us, sae beautifully, aud beyond a’ question sae truly touched 
aff by Christopher’s pen, after Wullie’s pencil, a Jupcmenr. 

NORTH. 

The poor Poles! I honour them for their patriotism and their valour. All 
brave men are my friends, Sheppeta and I was proud to have beneath my 
roof, and at my board, that old Polish patriotic poet, whom his countrymen 
call their Scott. Sczyrma, too, the brave and bright, thy name I love—to its 
sound mine ear is true—but to mine eye elusive are the letters—may happier 
days yet dawn on thee, and may the exile behold again the fair face that once 
beatified his household! France betrayed Poland, and if my were to 

at all, why was it not by the mouths of her cannon ? ith Thomas 
11 I would walk to death ; and I admire the bold British eloquence of 
Cutlar Fergusson. James, he is a MAN. 
REGISTRAR. 
Noble sentiments, North. I always thought you were, like myself, a 


Whig. 
NORTH. 


Never. Nor are you a Whig, Sam; but to me Liberty is the air I have 
ever breathed, and when I have it not, I wil/ die. May all men be free! 
SHEPHERD. 
“ Wha sae base as be a slave!” 
; NORTH. 

Some six months since, Sam, Achmet Pacha, the Interdant of the Pa- 
lace, and the Sultan’s especial favourite, set out from Constantinople for 
Odessa, in order to proceed to St Petersburgh, there to conciliate the favour 
of the new master of Turkey—a title the Russians eagerly arrogate for 
their Czar. Achmet was laden with jewels and other costly presents, but 
that to which the vanity of the Russians attaches most value, was an old 
sword, selected from the ancient Turkish collection, of which the handle 
and scabbard, covered with precious stones, was sent to Nicholas as the 
weapon of ConstantINE PaLEoLocus, who died, as you know, in the breach, 
when the capital was stormed by Mahomet the Second. So far the talent- 
éd correspondent of the Times. Mr Simmons of Templemore, Tippera- 
ry, (why not name a man of genius?) the writer—under the signature 
of Harold—of some noble lines in Maga, entitled, “ Napo eon’s Dream,” 
saw the letter in the Times, and “ on that hint he spake.” I have had his 
ines in my book for some moonsbut such poetry outlives the politics 
‘ofthe day, and its interest is as strong now as €yér+even here in the 
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Fairy’s Cleuch. I may mention, that Alp Arslan, or the Valiant Lion, was 
one of the most powerful monarchs of the Seljukian (Turkish) dynasty. 
He was buried at Maru; and, according to Gibbon, had these words in- 
scribed over his tomb:—“ O ye, who have seen the glory of Alp Arslan er- 
alted to the Heavens, repair to Maru, and you will behold it buried in the 
dust!” His son, Malek Shah, (in the stately phraseology of the same his- 
torians), extended his astonishing conquests, until Cashgar, a Tartar king- 
dom on the borders of China, submitted to his sway—which swept from 
the mountains of Georgia to the walls of Constantinople, the holy city of 
Jerusalem, and the spicy groves of Arabia Felix. Soliman, Sam, one of the 
princes of his family, was the immediate founder of the Ottoman Empire. 
—Sam, you are the best reader of poetry I know, for a Scotchman. There, 
—out, and up with them—ore rotundo. 
REGISTRAR. 

O’er the golden-domed shrines of imperial Stamboul, 

High rises the morning resplendently cool, 

Till that proud double daylight is burning in smiles 

On blue Marmora’s waters and olive-hid isles, 


All Stamboul is astir,—the Imaum’s minaret 

Is scarce hush’d from the Ht of his pettiness yet; 
When—your brows to the dust! Achmet Pasha appears 
’Mid the thunder of horse and the lightning of spears ! 


In a tempest of splendour—with banner and tromp, 
By bazaar and atmeydan is winding his pomp, 

Till it sparkleth away through yon Gateway of Gold, 
Like a stream in the sunset triumphantly roll’d. 


He doubtless goes forth the Vicegerent of Fate, 

O’er some TuEme of that despot-dominion, whose state 
Shot the arch of its empire’s plenipotent span 

From the summits of Zion to yellow Japan. 


May the head of his Highness be lifted! Not so, 

Achmet Pasha is boune for the Cities of Snow, 

Where the glow of his grandeur will scarce be deem’d meet 
To warm him a way to their Autocrat’s feet. 


By the God-wielded brand of Red Beder! he bears 

The high Heir-loom of Empire—the Falchion that wears 

The dark hues of that morning its terrors were humbled, 
When the Last Sceptred Roman’s last rampart was crumbled ! 


He transfers the free blade of unkinged Constantine— 
Who died as can die but the deathless—divine— 

To a son of rude Ruric, that Wasp of the Wave, 

The Slavonian who lent us his epithet—Slave! 


Oh thou, who, though dead, from thy tomb at Maru 
Yet speaketh, till tyranny pales in its hue— 

Alp Arslan! crown’d Whelp of red Valour, awaken— 
The strongholds of thy dwindled puissance are shaken! 


Once more for the flap of thy flag, Malek Shah,. 
That shook wide over terrified Asia its awe! 
Ruthless Soliman,—west from the Euphrates’ marge 
Again let thine all-blasting cavalry charge! 


For the Wolf of the North, the foul battener in blood, 
ceed hot from os “he bat a prs stood, 

Is ng to.couch in his pestilence, where | 

The Tush grapes. of Scutart are purpling the air: ae a 
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And his hordes will descend like the bloom-killing gale, 
And as crushingly cold as its hurricane-heil, 

To thaw the dull ice from their veins in the zones 

Of the breasts whose white billows are heaving on thrones. 


Stern shades of the proud Paleologi, come, 

And when midnight is stone through the broad Hippodrome, 
There pledge to the shroudless Comneni the cup, 

Which the Moon-crown’d Sultana, like ye, must drink up! 


As for thee—the Mistitled—Frail Shadow of God— 
On the Janizar’s gore-dabbled turban who trod— 
And who, oe | thy Bigot-sires’ trammels behind, 
Buckled round thy {res spirit the harness of Minp— 


Where now is that spirit, Lost Mahmoud the Last? 
Like the Cross, is the Crescent’s supremacy past ? 
Then up! and tet echoing Christendom tell, 

That a Moslem could fall as a Constantine fell ! 


Ho! Leopards of Albion, and Lilies of France— 

Let your flags in the breeze of the Bosphorus dance— 
Or, by Allah the Awful! if late by a sun, 

The Carnatic will stable the steeds of the Don! 


NORTH. 

You that are a Greek scholar, James, do you remember an inscription 
for a wayside Pan, by Alezeus? 

. SHEPHERD. 

I remember the speerit o’t, but I forget the words. Indeed, I’m no sure 
if ever I kent the words, but that’s naething—at this moment I feel the in- 
<r in the original Greek to be very beautiful! For sake o’ Mr 

er, perhaps you'll receet it in English ? 
NORTH. 
Way-faring man, by heat and toil oppress’d, 
Here lay thee down thy languid limbs to rest, 
Upon this flowery meadow’s fragrant breast. 
Here the pine leaves, where yon ory zephyrs stray, 
Shall soothe thee listening to Cigala’s lay, 
And on yon mountain’s brow the shepherd swain 


Pipes by the ng fount his noon-tide strain, 
Secuvt ere pi 


P tane’s leafy spray, 
From the autumnal dog-star’s sultry ray. 


To-morrow thou'lt get on, way-faring man, 
So listen to the good advice of Pan. 


SHEPHERD. 

Thae auncients, had they been moderns, would hae felt a’ we feel our- 
sells; and sometimes I’m tempted to confess, that in the matter o’ expres- 
sion o’ a simple thocht, they rather excel us—for, however polished may 
be ony ane o’ their maist carefu’ compositions, it never looks artificial, 
and the verra feenish o’ the execution seems to be frae the fine finger o’ 
Nature’s ain inspired sell! O how I hate the artificial ! 

REGISTRAR. 

Not worse than I. 

SHEPHERD, 

Ca’ a thing artificial that’s no ony sic thing, and ye make me like it less 
and less till I‘absolutely dislike it; but then the sense o’ injustice 
comes to ma relief, and I love it better than afore—as, for example, a leddy 
0’ fine education; or a garden flower. For, I'll be shot, if either the ane or 
the ither be necessarily artificial, or no just as bonnie, regarded in:a richt 
ht, as a or a lily o’ low degree. Ony ither touchin’ triffle frae the 
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| NORTH, .- 
We have had Pan—now for Priapus. 
SHEPHERD, 
Ye maun heed what you say, sir, o’ Priawpus. 
NORTH. 
Archias is always elegant, James. 
REGISTRAR. 
And often more than elegant, North—poetical. He had a fine eye, too, 
sir, for the picturesque. 
NORTH. 
Near to the shore, upon this neck of Jand, 
A poor Priapus, here I ever stand. tingk 
Carved in such guise, and forced such form to take, 
As sons of toilsome fishermen could make, 
My feetless legs, and cone-shaped, towering head, 
Fill every cormorant with fear and dread, 
But when for aid the fisher breathes a prayers 
I come more swiftly than the storms of air. 
I also eye the ships that stem the flood: 
’Tis deeds, not beauty, shew the real God. 
[Loud hurras heard from the glen, and repeated by all the echoes. 


NORTH. 
Heavens! what’s that? 
SHEPHERD, 

Didna I tell ye I had wauken’d the Forest? What's twenty, thretty, or 
fifty miles to the lads.and lassies o’ the South o’ Scotland? Auld women 
and weans ’!] walk that atween the twa gloamings—and hae na they gigs, 
and carts, and pownies for the side-saddle, and lang bare-backed yads that 
can carry fowr easy, and ata pinch, by haudin’ on by mane and tail, five ? 
Scores hae been paddin’ the hoof since morn frae the head o’ Clydesdale— 
Annan-banks hae been roused as by the sound o’ a trumpet—and the auld 
Grey Mare has been a’ day whusking her tail wi’ pleasure to see Moffatdale 
croudin’ to the Jubilee. 

[ They all take their station outside on the brae, and hold up their hands. 
NORTH. 

I am lost in amazement! sobs 
, TICKLER, 

A thousand souls! 

REGISTRAR. _, 
I have been accustomed to calculate the numbers. of great multitudes— 
and I fix them at fifteen hundred, men, women, and children, 
SHEPHERD. | 
Twa hunder collies, and asses and mules included, a hunder horse, 
REGISTRAR. 
Of each a Turm. 
SHEPHERD, 

Oh! sir, is na ’t a bonny sicht? There’s a Trades’ Union for you, sir, 
that may weel mak your heart sing for joy—shepherds, and herdsmen, and 
ploughmen, and woodsmen, that wud, if need were, feght for their kintra, 
wi’ Christopher North at their head, against either foreign or domestic 
enemies; but they come noo to do him homage at the unviolated altar 
which Nature has erected to Peace. 

REGISTRAR. 

A band of maidens in the van—unbonneted—silken-snooded all. And 
hark—they sing! Too distant for us to catch the words—but music has 
its own.meanings—and only that it is somewhat, more mirthful, we might 
think it was a hymn! > 

SHEPHERD (¢0 TICKLER and the REGISTRAR). 

Dinna look at him, he’s greetin’, If that sound. was, sweet, is na, this 

silence sublime ? 
TICKLER, 


What are they after now, James ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

They hae gotten their general orders—and a’ the leaders ken weel hoo 
to carry them intil effeck. The phalanx is no’ breakin’ into pieces noo, 
like cumstrary cluds—ae speerit inspires and directs a’ its muvements, 
and it is deploying, Mr Tickler, round yon great hie-kirk-looking rocks, 
intil a wide level place that’s a perfect circle, and which ye wha hae been 
here the best pairt o’ a week, I’se warrant, ken naething aboot; for Natur’, 
I think, maun hae made it for hersell ; and such is the power o’ its beauty, 
that sittin’ there aften in youth, hae I clean forgotten that there was ony 
ither warld. 

REGISTRAR. 
“ Shaded with branching palm, the sign of Peace.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Aye, mony o’ them are — the boughs of trees—and its wonderfu’ to 
see how leafy they are so early in the season. But Spring, prophetic o’ 
North’s visit, has festooned the woods, 

‘ TICKLER. 

_ Not boughs and branches only—— 

SHEPHERD. 
But likewise furms. There’s no afew mechanics amang them, sir, house- 
ters and the like, and seats ’}] be sune raised.a’ round and round, and 
in an hour or Jess you'll see sic a es as you saw never afore, a’ 
sittin’ in an amphitheatre—and aneath a hanging rock a platform—and on 
the platform a throne wi’ its regal chair—and in the chair wha but Christo~ 
eee North—and on his head a crown o’ Flowers—for lang as he has been 
ing o’ Scotland—this—this is his Coronation-Day. Hearken to the 


bawn! 
REGISTRAR, 

I fear it will soon be growing dark. 

SHEPHERD. 

Growin’ dark! O you sumph. This is no the day that will grow dark 
—and though this bold bricht day luves owre dearly the timid dim gloaming 
no to welcome her to sic a scene—and though the timid dim gloaming has 
promised to let come stealin’ in by and by her sister, the cloud-haired and 
star-eyed Nicht, yet the ane will gan na awa’ as the ither is making her ap- 

arance—for day is in love wi’ th o’ them, and baith are in love wi’ 

ay—sae ‘twill be beautifu’ to see them a’ three thegither by the licht o’ the 
moon “a perfect chrysolite”—and the sky abune, and the glen aneath, and 
the hills between them a’, will be felt to be but ae Earth! 





(BND OF ACT FIRST.) 
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